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Robust  Hulth 

,  Is  not  alway*  ei^ved  bv  thoae  who  seem 
to  pottoeiM  it.  Toe  tamt  of  oomipted 
bkxxl  may  be  aecretly  umiermiiiiiiK  the 
coiiMtitution.  In  time,  the  iwiaon  will  cer< 
tainlv  show  iU  eflectx,  ami  with  all  the  mure 
virulence  the  iuntfer  it  haa  been  allowed 
to  permeate  the  ayatem.  Each  pimpk,  aty, 
boll,  akin  dittorde'r  an<l  aenae  of  unnatural 
laaaitude,  or  languor,  ia  one  of  Nature’^ 

’  warninga  of  the  cona^ucnctes  of  neglect.  * 

Ayers  Sarsaparilla 

la  the  only  remedy  that  can  be  relied  upon, 
in  all  caat'a,  to  eradicate  the  taint  of  bered' 
itary  diacaae  and  the  apecial  corruptioiia 
of  the  blomi.  It  ia  the  only  alterative 
that  ia  auflkiently  powerful  to  thoroughly 
eleanae  the  ayatem  of  Serofuloua  and 
Mereuriul  impuritiea  and  the  pollution 
of  f'ontaglous  Diseaaea.  It  also  neu- 
tralizea  tlx*  |M»iaons  left  by  Diphtheria 
nml  Scarlet  Fever,  ami  enablea  nipld 
recurn'ratioii  from  tlie  enfeeblement  and 
debility  cauacd  by  these  diaeaaea. 

Myriads  of  Cures 

_  Achieveti  by  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla,  in 
tlie  iMiat  fortv  yeara,  art'  atteatt'd.andtherc 
ia  no  blooil  diat-aae.  at  all  poaaible  of  cure, 
that  will  not  yield  to  it.  Whatever  the 
ailments  of  this  claaa.and  wherever  found, 
fn»iii  the  wurv  V  of  the  Arctic  circle  to  ths 
‘•veklt-aoref*”  of  South  Africa,  this  rem¬ 
edy  has  affortied  health  to  the  auderers 
by'  whom  it  was  employed.  Druggists 
everywhere  can  cite  numerous  cases,  with¬ 
in  their  iMTsonal  knowletlge,  of  remark¬ 
able  cures  wn>ught  by  It,  where  all  other 
treatment  Iwd  been  unavailing.  People 
win  do  well  to 

Trust  Nothing  Else  . 

I 

than  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla.  Numerous 
crude  mixtures  are  otrere<l  to  the  public 
ns  “blooil  puriflers,”  which  only  allure 
the  patient  with  the  pretense  of  many 
cheap  doses,  and  with  which  It  Is  folly  to 
experiment  while  disease  Is  steadily  lie- 
,  c'oming  more  deep-aeatwl  and  difficult  of 
cure.  Some  of  these  mixtures  do  much 
lasting  harm.  Bear  in  mind  that  the  only 
nxHlicine  that  can  radically  purify  the 
vitiated  blood  ia 

Ayer’8  Sarsaparilla, 

PREPARED  BY 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Maas. 

Sold  by  all  ilruggists;  price  fl, 
six  bottles  for  $5. 


THE  BEST 

Hair  restorative  In  the  world  la  Hall’s 
Hair  Uexrwer.  It  cures  ail  diseases  of 
the  scalp,  and  stimulates  the  hair  gland:- 
to  healthful  action.  It  steps  the  falling 'of 
the  hair;  prevents  Its  tuniing  gray;  cures 
baldness,  and  restores  youthful  color  and 
freshneM  of  appearance  to  beads  alreatly 
while  with  age.  The  following  are  a  few 
illustrations  of  what  is  done  by 

HALL’S 

VegetablB  SiciUon 

HAIR  RENEWER: 

4^  Mas.  Hitxsbxrrt,  544  Franklin  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  F.  1’.,  after  a  ac-vero  attack  of  Ery- 
sIpeliK  Id  the  head,  found  her  hair — already 
Rray — falling  oflT so  rapidly  that  ebe  noon  became 
quite  bald.  One  bottle  of  Hall’s  Hair  Kb- 
NEWBR  bronght  It  back  as  soft,  brown  and 
I  thick  as  when  sbe  was  a  girl. 

I  Mr.  Kbslixo,  an  old  fbrmer,  near  War- 

sow,  /nil.,  had  scarcely  any  hair  left,  and  what 
i  little  there  was  of  it  had  Decomo  nearly  white. 

I  Une  bottle  of  Hall’s  Hair  Remewbr  stopped 
!  Its  failing  out,  and  gave  him  a  thick,  luxuriant 

I  bead  of  hair,  aa  brown  and  freab  aa  be  ever  had. 

09"  Mrs.  A.  T.  Wall,  Greenfield,  Cheehtre, 

I  Fng.,  writes :  "I  have  found  the  greatest  ben- 
elit  from  the  use  of  Hall’s  Hair  Kbnewbr,  it 
having  restored  my  hair,  which  was  rapUy  fsll- 
ing  off,  and  returned  Ita  original  color.” 

49-  Dr.  Eril  Sbip,  Detroit,  Mich.,  ecrtlfles 
that  “UALL’a  Hair  Renbwer  Is  excellent  for 
I  Kalr  growing,  and  gives  back  the  natural  color 
I  to  faded  and  gray  hair.” 

I  Mrs.  8.  K.  Elliott,  GltntilU,  W.  Fa., 

anys:  “One  boUle  of  Hall’s  Hair  Kbmrwer 
restored  my  hair  to  its  natural,  youthful  color.” 

No  iiduiious  substances  enter  into  the 
composition  of  Hall’s  Hair  Kenewer. 
and  it  is  not  a  dye.  Its  vegetable  ingre- 
!  dients  render  it  in  the  highest  degree  benc- 

licial  to  the  scalp  as  a  preventive  of  dis¬ 
ease.  Its  effects  are  natural  and  lasting, 
and  it  does  not  make  the  hair  dry  aiul 
biiishy,  like  the  so-<‘alled  restoratives  com- 
I  pounded  with  alcohol. 

Buckingham’s  Dye 

FOR  THE 

WHISKERS 

I  Is,  in  four  respects,  superior  to  all  others, 
j  1st — It  will  proilucc  a  rich,  natural 

I  color,  brown  or  black,  as  desir^. 

I  2»l— The  color  so  produceil  is  permanent . 

c.vnnot  be  washed  off,  and  will  not  soil  any- 
1  thing  with  which  it  comes  in  contact. 

I  3d— It  Is  a  single  preparation,  ami  more 

I  convenient  of  application  than  any  other 
I  hair  or  whisker  dye. 

I  4th — It  contains  no  deleterious  Ingre- 

I  tiients,  as  do  many  preparations  offered 
for  like  u-sc. 

PREPARED  BY 

R.  P.  HALL  &  CO.,  Nashua,  N.  H. 

Sold  by  r.Il  dealers  in  tnetlu-ines. 
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Eclectic  Magaeine  Advertieir* 


As  a  general  beverage  and  necessary  corrective  of  water  rendered 
imipure  by  vegetable  decomposition  or  other  causes,  as  Limestone, 
Sulphate  of  Copper,  etc.,  the  Aromatic  Schnapps  is  superior  to  every 
other  alcoholic  preparation,  A  public  trial. of  over  thirty  years’ 
duration  in  every  section  of  our  country  of  UDOLPHO  WOLFE’S 
SCHNAPPS,  its  unsolicited  indorsement  by  the  medical  faculty,  and 
a  sale  unequalled  by  any  other  alcoholic  distillation,  have  secure^f 
for  it  the  reputation  for  salubrity  claimed  for  it 

For  sale  by  all  JlruggisU  and  Grocers, 

UDOLPHO  WOLFE’S  SON  &  CO. 

79  Broad  Street,  New  York. 


Tn  BEST  THING  KNOWN 

WASHNG-'BLEACHING 

M  HMD  OR  son,  HOT  OR  COLD  WATER. 

SATES  I,ABOn.  TIME  and  SOAP  AMAZ- 
IHOLT,  and  gircs  nnirerMU  Mtlcfaction. 
No  famllT',  rich  or  poor  tboald  bo  without  It. 

Soldbf^Grooers.  BEWARE  of  imitations 
well  designed  to  mislead.  FEARIXNE  Is  tbo 
ONLY  SAFE  labor-MTing  oorapound,  wnd 
alwajrs  bears  the  abore  symbol,  and  nariM  of 
JAMES  PYLE,  MEW  YOKE. 


A  HIITDII  cents  for  postage,  and  re- 

H  Ulllyli  erire  free,  a  costly  box  of  goods  which 
II  I  |I|J||l  will  help  all,  of  either  sex,  to  more 
Is  I  lUlIJIs  money  right  away  than  anything  else 
m  this  world.  Fortmics  await  the  workers  absolotely 
sere.  At  once  address  Tana  A  Co.,  Angnsta.  Me. 


(u«un>.) 

For  Dyapepaia,  Mental  and  Phraleal 
Kxbaaatfon,  Nerwonenesa,  Dlnaln- 
labed  Vitality,  etc. 

Prepared  according  to  the  directiona  of  Prof.  E  N. 
Burtfuni,  of  Cambridge. 

A  praparatloB  of  ths  phosphates  ef  llaie,  aRagaesia, 
potaah,  aad  Irea  with  phoaphoric  arit.  ia  aach  fsrai 
aa  ta  ha  raadily  aaalmilated  by  tha  syaten. 

UniTersaily  naed  by  physkiana  of  all  achoolt. 

It  ia  not  naaaeoaa,  bat  agreeabU  to  the  taata. 

No  danger  can  attend  its  use. 

Its  action  will  haimonlae  with  rach  sOmiilanta  aa  are 
nscesaary  to  take. 

It  makea  a  deliclona  drink  with  water  and  sngar  only. 
Prices  reasonable.  Pamphlet  giTlng  farther  partic- 
nlora  mailed  free.  Manufaotued  by  the 

RUMFORO  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  PrsvWaaca,  R.  I 
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BY  FREDERICK  HARRISON. 

In  the  January  number  of  this  Review  conclusions  on  the  theological  problem, 
is  to  be  found  an  article  on  Religion  it  seems  to  me  frankly  unanswerable, 
which  has  justly  awakened  a  profound  Speaking  generally,  I  shall  now  dispute 
and  sustained  interest.  The  creed  of  no  part  of  it  but  one  word,  and  that  is 
Agnosticism  was  there  formulated  anew  the  title.  It  is  entitled  “  Religion.”  To 
by  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  Evolu*  me  it  is  rather  the  Ghost  of  Religion, 
tion  philosophy,  with  a  definiteness  such  Religion  as  a  living  force  lies  in  a  differ- 
as  perhaps  it  never  wore  before.  To  my  ent  sphere. 

mind  there  is  nothing  in  the  whole  range  The  essay,  which  is  packed  with 
of  modem  religious  discussion  more  co-  thought  to  a  degree  unusual  even  with 
gent  and  more  suggestive  than  the  array  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  contains  evidently 
of  conclusions  the  final  outcome  of  which  three  parts.  The  first  (pp.  1-5)  deals 
is  marshalled  in  those  twelve  pages.  It  with  the  historical  Evolution  of  Religion^ 
is  the  last  word  of  the  Agnostic  philos-  of  which  Mr.  Spencer  traces  the  germs 
ophy  in  its  long  controversy  with  The*  in  the  primitive  belief  in  ghosts.  The 
ology.  That  word  is  decisive,  and  it  is  second  (pp.  6 — 8)  arrays  the  moral  and 
hard  to  conceive  how  Theology  can  rally  intellectual  dilemmas  involved  in  all  an- 
for  another  bout  from  such  a  sorites  of  thropomorphic  theology  into  one  long 
dilemma  as  is  there  presented.  My  own  catena  of  difficulty,  out  of  which  it  is 
humble  purpose  is  not  to  criticise  this  hard  to  conceive  any  free  mind  emerging 
paper,  but  to  point  its  practical  moral,  with  success.  The  third  part  (pp.  8-12) 
and,  if  I  may,  to  add  to  it  a  rider  of  my  deals  with  the  evolution  of  Religion  in 
own.  As  a  summary  of  philosophical  the  future,  and  formulates,  more  precise- 
Niw  Series. — Vol.  XXXIX  ,  No.  5  37 
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ly  than  has  ever  yet  been  effected,  the 
positive  creed  of  Agnostic  philosophy. 

Has,  then,  the  Agnostic  a  positive 
creed  ?  It  would  seem  so  ;  for  Mr. 
Spencer  brings  us  at  last  “  to  the  one 
absolute  certainty,  the  presence  of  an 
Infinite  and  Eternal  Energy,  from  which 
all  things  proceed.”  But  let  no  one 
suppose  that  this  is  merely  a  new  name 
for  the  Great  First  Cause  of  so  many 
theologies  and  metaphysics.  In  spite  of 
the  capital  letters,  and  the  use  of  theolog¬ 
ical  terms  as  old  as  Isaiah  or  Athanasi¬ 
us,  Mr.  Spencer’s  Energy  has  no  analo¬ 
gy  with  God.  It  is  Eternal,  Infinite, 
and  Incomprehensible  ;  but  still  it  is  not 
He,  but  It.  It  remains  always  Energy, 
Force,  nothing  anthropomorphic  ;  such 
as  electricity,  or  anything  else  that  we 
might  conceive  as  the  ultimate  basis  of 
all  the  physical  forces.  None  of  the 
positive  attributes  which  have  ever  been 
predicated  of  God  can  be  used  of  this 
Energy.  Neither  goodness,  nor  wisdom, 
nor  justice,  nor  consciousness,  nor  will, 
nor  life,  can  be  ascribed,  even  by  analo¬ 
gy,  to  this  Force.  Now  a  force  to  which 
we  cannot  apply  the  ideas  of  goodness, 
wisdom,  justice,  consciousness,  or  life, 
any  more  than  we  can  to  a  circle,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  God,  has  no  analogy  with  God, 
nor  even  with  what  Pope  has  called  the 
"  Great  First  Cause,  least  understood.” 
It  shares  some  of  the  negative  attributes 
of  God  and  First  Cause,  but  no  positive 
one.’  It  is,  in  fact,  only  the  Unknow¬ 
able  a  little  more  defined  ;  though  I  do 
not  remember  that  Mr.  Spencer,  or  any 
evolution  philosopher,  has  ever  formu¬ 
lated  the  Unknowable  in  terms  with  so 
deep  a  theological  ring  as  we  hear  in  the 
phrase  ”  Infinite  and  Eternal  Energy, 
from  which  all  things  proceed.” 

The  terms  do  seem,  perhaps,  rather 
needlessly  big  and  absolute.  And  fully 
accepting  Mr.  Spencer's  logical  canons, 
one  does  not  see  why  it  should  be  called 
an  “absolute  certainty.”  ‘‘Practical 
belief  ”  satisfies  me  ;  and  I  doubt  the 
legitimacy  of  substituting  for  it  "  abso¬ 
lute  certainty.”  "  Infinite”  and  ”  Eter¬ 
nal,”  also,  can  mean  to  Mr.  Spencer 
nothing  more  than  “to  which  we  know 
no  limits,  no  beginning  or  end.”  and, 
for  my  part,  I  prefer  to  say  this.  Again, 
■‘  an  Energy  ” — why  an  Energy  ?  The 
Unknowable  may  certainly  consist  of 
more  than  one  energy.  To  assert  the  pres¬ 


ence  of  one  uniform  energy  is  to  profess 
to  know  something  very  important  about 
the  Unknowable  :  that  it  is  homogeneous, 
and  even  identical,  throughout  the  Uni¬ 
verse.  And  then,  ”  from  which  all 
things  proceed”  is  }>erhaps  a  rather 
equivocal  reversion  to  the  theologic 
type.  In  the  Athanasian  Creed  the 
Third  Person  ”  proceeds”  from  the  First 
and  the  Second.  But  this  process  has  al¬ 
ways  been  treated  as  a  mystery  ;  and  it 
would  be  safer  to  avoid  the  phrases  of 
mysticism.  Let  us  keep  the  old  words, 
for  we  all  mean  much  the  same  thing  ; 
and  I  prefer  to  put  it  thus.  All  observa¬ 
tion  and  meditation.  Science  and  Philos¬ 
ophy,  brings  us  “to  the  practical  belief 
that  man  is  ever  in  the  presence  of  some 
energy  or  energies,  of  which  he  knows 
nothing,  and  to  which  therefore  he  would 
be  wise  to  assign  no  limits,  conditions, 
or  functions.  Phis  is,  doubtless,  what 
Mr.  Spencer  himself  means.  For  my 
part,  I  prefer  his  old  terra,  the  Un¬ 
knowable.  Though  I  have  always 
thought  that  it  would  be  more  philosoph¬ 
ical  not  to  assert  of  the  Unknown  that 
it  is  Unknowable.  And,  indeed,  I  would 
rather  not  use  the  capital  letter,  but  stick 
literally  to  our  evidence,  and  say  frankly 
“  the  unknown.” 

Thus  viewed,  the  attempt,  so  tq  speak, 
to  put  a  little  unction  into  the  Unknow¬ 
able  is  hardly  worth  the  philosophical 
inaccuracy  it  involves  ;  and  such  is  the 
drawback  to  any  use  of  picturesque  lan¬ 
guage.  So  stated,  the  positive  creed  of 
Agnosticism  still  retains  its  negative 
character.  It  has  a  series  of  proposi¬ 
tions  and  terms,  every  one  of  which  is  a 
negation.  A  friend  of  my  own, who  was 
much  pressed  to  say  how  much  of  the 
Athanasian  Creed  he  still  accepted,  once 
said  that  he  clung  to  the  idea  “  that  there 
was  a  sort  of  a  something.”  In  homely 
words  such  as  the  unlearned  can  under¬ 
stand,  that  is  precisely  what  the  religion 
of  the  Agnostic  comes  to,  “  the  belief 
that  there  is  a  sort  of  a  something,  about 
which  we  can  know  nothing.” 

Now  let  us  profess  that,  as  a  philo¬ 
sophical  answer  to  the  theological  prob¬ 
lem,  that  is  entirely  our  own  position. 
The  Positivist  answer  is  of  course  the 
same  as  the  Agnostic  answer.  Why,  then, 
do  we  object  to  be  called  Agnostics  ? 
Simply  because  Agnostic  is  only  dog- 
Greek  for  “  don’t  know,”  and  we  have 
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no  taste  to  be  called  “  don’t  knows.” 
The  Spectator  calls  us  Agnostics,  but 
that  is  only  by  way  of  prejudice.  Our 
religion  does  not  consist  in  a  compre¬ 
hensive  negation  ;  we  are  not  forever 
replying  to  the  theological  problem  ;  we 
are  quite  unconcerned  by  the  theological 
problem,  and  have  something  that  we 
do  care  for,  and  do  know.  Englishmen 
are  Europeans,  and  many  of  them  are 
Christians,  and  they  usually  prefer  to  call 
themselves  Englishmen,  Christians,  or 
the  like,  rather  than  non-Asiatics  or  anti- 
Mohammedans.  Some  people  still  prefer 
to  call  themselves  Protestants  rather 
than  Christians,  but  the  taste  is  dying 
out,  except  among  Irish  Orangemen, 
and  even  the  Nonconformist  newspaper 
has  been  induced  by  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold  to  drop  its  famous  motto  :  “  The 
dissidence  of  Dissent,  and  the  Protes¬ 
tantism  of  the  Protestant  religion.” 
For  a  man  to  say  that  his  religion  is  Ag¬ 
nosticism  is  simply  the  sceptical  equiva¬ 
lent  of  saying  that  his  religion  is  Protes¬ 
tantism.  Both  mean  that  his  religion  is 
to  deny  and  to  differ.  But  this  is  not 
religion.  The  business  of  religion  is  to 
affirm  and  to  unite,  and  nothing  can  be 
religion  but  that  which  at  once  affirms 
truth  and  unites  men. 

The  purpose  of  the  present  paper  is  to 
show  that  .\gnosticism,  though  a  valid 
and  final  answer  to  the  theological  or 
ontological  problem — “  what  is  the  ul¬ 
timate  cause  of  the  world  and  of  man  ?” 
— is  not  a  religion  nor  the  shadow  of  a  re¬ 
ligion.  It  offers  none  of  the  rudiments  or 
elements  of  religion,  and  religion  is  not 
to  be  found  in  that  line  at  all.  It  is  the 
mere  dissembodied  spirit  of  dead  relig¬ 
ion  :  as  we  said  at  the  outset,  it  is  the 
ghost  of  religion.  Agnosticism,  perfect¬ 
ly  legitimate  as  the  true  answer  of  science 
to  an  effete  question,  has  shown  us  that 
religion  is  not  to  be  found  anywhere 
within  the  realm  of  Cause.  Having 
brought  us  to  the  answer,  "  no  cause 
that  we  know  of,”  it  is  laughable  to  call 
that  negation  religion.  Mr.  Mark  Patti- 
son,  one  of  the  acutest  minds  of  modem 
Oxford,  rather  oddly  says  that  the  idea 
of  deity  has  now  been  ”  defecated  to  a 
pure  transparency.”  The  evolution 
philosophy  goes  a  step  further  and  defe¬ 
cates  the  idea  of  cause  to  a  pure  trans¬ 
parency.  Theology  and  ontology  alike 
end  in  the  Everlasting  No  with  which 


science  confronts  all  their  asset  tions. 
But  how  whimsical  is  it  to  tell  us  that 
religion,  which  cannot  find  any  resting- 
place  in  theology  or  ontology,  is  to  find 
its  true  home  in  the  Everlasting  No  ! 
That  which  is  defecated  to  a  pure  trans¬ 
parency  can  never  supply  a  religion  to 
any  human  being  but  a  philosopher  con¬ 
structing  a  system.  It  is  quite  conceiv¬ 
able  that  religion  is  to  end  with  theology, 
and  both  might  in  the  course  of  evolution 
become  an  anachronism.  But  if  religion 
there  is  still  to  be,  it  cannot  be  found  in 
this  No-man’s-land  and  Know-nothing 
creed.  Better  bury  religion  at  once  than 
let  its  ghost  walk  uneasy  in  our  dreams. 

The  true  lesson  is  that  we  must  hark 
back,  and  leave  the  realm  of  cause.  The 
accident  of  religion  has  been  mistaken 
for  the  essence  of  religion.  The  essence 
of  religion  is  not  to  answer  a  question, 
but  to  govern  and  unite  men  and  socie¬ 
ties  by  giving  them  common  beliefs  and 
duties.  Theologies  tried  to  do  this,  and 
long  did  it,  by  resting  on  certain  an¬ 
swers  to  certain  questions.  The  progress 
of  thought  has  upset  one  answer  after 
another,  and  now  the  final  verdict  of 
philosophy  is  that  all  the  answers  are 
unmeaning,  and  that  no  rational  answer 
can  be  given.  It  follows  then  that 
questions  and  answers,  both  but  the  ac¬ 
cident  of  religion,  must  both  be  given 
up.  A  base  of  belief  and  duty  must  be 
looked  for  elsewhere,  and  when  this  has 
been  found,  then  again  religion  will  suc¬ 
ceed  in  governing  and  uniting  men. 
Where  is  this  base  to  be  found  ?  Since 
the  realm  of  Cause  has  failed  to  give  us 
foothold,  we  must  fall  back  upon  the 
realm  of  Law — social,  moral,  and  mental 
law,  and  not  merely  physical.  Religion 
consists,  not  in  answering  certain  ques¬ 
tions,  but  in  making  men  of  a  certain 
quality.  And  the  law,  moral,  mental, 
social,  is  pre-eminently  the  field  wherein 
men  may  be  governed  and  united.  Hence 
t»  the  religion  of  Cause  there  succeeds 
the  religion  of  Law.  But  the  religion  of 
Law  or  Science  is  Positivism. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  purpose  to  criticise 
Mr.  Spencer’s  memorable  essay,  except 
so  far  as  it  is  necessary  to  show  that  that 
which  is  a  sound  philosophical  conclu¬ 
sion  is  not  religion,  simply  by  reason 
that  it  relates  to  the  subject-matter  of 
theology.  Biit  a  few  words  may  be  suf¬ 
fered  as  to  the  historical  evolution  of  re- 
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/igion.  To  many  persons  it  will  sound 
rather  whimsical,  and  possibly  almost  a 
sneer,  to  trace  the  germs  of  religion  to 
the  ghost-theory.  Our  friends  of  the 
Psychical  Research  will  prick  up  their 
ears,  and  expect  to  be  taken  au  grand 
sirieux.  But  the  conception  is  a  thor¬ 
oughly  solid  one.  and  of  most  suggestive 
kind.  Beyond  all  doubt,  the  hypothesis 
of  quasi-human  immaterial  spirits  work¬ 
ing  within  and  behind  familiar  phenome¬ 
na  did  take  its  rise  from  the  idea  of  the 
other  self  which  the  imagination  contin¬ 
ually  presents  to  the  early  reflections  of 
man.  And,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  dreams,  and  the  gradual 
construction  of  a  theory  of  ghosts,  is  a 
very  impressive  and  vivid  form  of  the 
notion  of  the  other  self.  It  would,  I 
think,  be  wrong  to  assert  that  it  is  the 
only  form  of  the  notion,  and  one  can 
hardly  suppose  that  Mr.  Spencer  would 
limit  himself  to  that.  But,  in  any  case, 
the  construction  of  a  coherent  theory  of 
ghosts  is  a  typical  instance  of  a  belief  in 
a  quasi-human  spirit-world.  Glorify  and 
amplify  this  idea,  and  apply  it  to  the 
whole  of  nature,  and  we  get  a  god-world, 
a  multitude  of  superhuman  divine 
spirits. 

That  is  the  philosophical  explanation 
of  the  rise  of  theology,  of  the  peopling 
of  Nature  with  divine  spirits.  But  does 
it  explain  the  rise  of  Religion  ?  No,  for 
theology  and  religion  are  not  contermi¬ 
nous.  Mr.  Spencer  has  unwittingly 
conceded  to  the  divines  that  which  they 
assume  so  confidently — that  theology  is 
the  same  thing  as  religion,  and  that  there 
was  no  religion  at  all  until  there  was  a 
belief  in  superhuman  spirits  within  and 
behind  Nature.  This  is  obviously  an 
oversight.  We  have  to  go  very  much 
farther  back  for  the  genesis  of  religion. 
There  were  countless  centuries  of  time, 
and  there  were,  and  there  are,  countless 
millions  of  men  for  whom  no  doctrine  of 
superhuman  spirits  ever  took  coherent 
form.  In  all  these  ages  and  races,  prob¬ 
ably  by  far  the  most  numerous  that  our 
planet  has  witnessed,  there  was  religion 
in  all  kinds  of  definite  form.  Comte 
calls  it  Fetichisro — terms  are  not  impor¬ 
tant  :  roughly,  we  may  call  it  Nature- 
worship.  The  religion  in  all  these  types 
was  the  belief  and  worship  not  of  spirits 
of  any  kind,  not  of  any  immaterial,  imag¬ 
ined  btxnginside  things,  but  of  the  actual 


visible  things  themselves — trees,  stones, 
rivers,  mountains,  earth,  fire,  stars,  sun, 
and  sky.  Some  of  the  most  abiding  and 
powerful  of  all  religions  have  consisted 
in  elaborate  worship  of  these  physical  ob¬ 
jects  treated  frankly  as  physical  objects, 
without  trace  of  ghost,  spirit,  or  god. 
To  say  nothing  of  fire-worship,  river, 
and  tree-worship,  the  venerable  religion 
of  China,  far  the  most  vast  of  all  sys¬ 
tematic  religions,  is  wholly  based  on 
reverence  for  Earth,  Sky,  and  ancestors 
treated  objectively,  and  not  as  the 
abode  of  subjective  immaterial  spirits. 

Hence  the  origin  of  religion  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  countless  ages  l>efore  the 
rise  of  theology  ;  before  spirits,  ghosts, 
or  gods  ever  took  definite  form  in  the 
human  mind.  The  primitive  uncultured 
man  frankly  worshipped  external  objects 
in  love  and  in  fear,  ascribing  to  them 
quasi  human  powers  and  feelings.  All 
that  we  read  about  .\nimism,  ghosts,  spir¬ 
its,  and  universal  ideas  of  godhead  in  tnis 
truly  primitive  stage  are  metaphysical 
assumptions  of  men  trying  to  read  the 
ideas  of  later  epochs  into  the  facts  of  an 
earlier  epoch.  Nothing  is  more  certain 
than  that  man  everywhere  started  with 
a  simple  worship  of  natural  oojects. 
And  the  bearing  of  this  on  the  future  of 
religion  is  decisive.  The  religion  of 
man  in  the  vast  cycles  of  primitive  ages 
was  reverence  for  Nature  as  influencing 
Man.  The  religion  of  man  in  ^the  vast 
cycles  that  are  to  come  will  be  the  rever¬ 
ence  for  Humanity  as  supported  by  Na¬ 
ture.  The  religion  of  man  in  the  twenty 
or  thirty  centuries  of  Theology  was  rev¬ 
erence  for  the  assumed  authors  or  con¬ 
trollers  of  Nature.  But,  that  assumption 
having  broken  up,  religton  does  not 
break  up  with  it.  On  the  contrary,  it 
enters  on  a  far  greater  and  more  potent 
career,  inasmuch  as  the  natural  emotions 
of  the  human  heart  are  now  combined 
with  the  certainty  of  scientific  knowl¬ 
edge.  The  final  religion  of  enlightened 
man  is  the  systematized  and  scientific 
form  of  the  spontaneous  religion  of  nat¬ 
ural  man.  Both  rest  on  the  same  ele¬ 
ments — belief  in  the  Power  which  con¬ 
trols  his  life,  and  grateful  reverence  for 
the  Power  so  acknowledged.  The  prim¬ 
itive  man  thought  that  Power  to  be  the 
object  of  Nature  affecting  Man.  The 
cultured  man  knows  that  Power  to  be 
Humanity  itself,  controlling  and  con- 
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trolled  by  nature  according  to  natural 
law.  The  transitional  and  perpetually 
changing  creed  of  Theology  has  been  an 
interlude.  Agnosticism  has  uttered  its 
epilogue.  But  Agnosticism  is  no  more 
religion  than  differentiation  or  the  neb¬ 
ular  hypothesis  is  religion. 

We  have  only  to  see  what  are  the  ele¬ 
ments  and  ends  of  religion  to  recognize 
that  we  cannot  find  it  in  the  negative 
and  the  unknown.  In  any  reasonable 
use  of  language  religion  implies  some 
kind  of  belief  in  a  Power  outside  our¬ 
selves,  some  kind  of  awe  and  gratitude 
felt  for  that  Power,  some  kind  of  influ¬ 
ence  exerted  by  it  over  our  lives.  There 
are  always  in  some  sort  these  three  ele¬ 
ments — belief,  worship,  conduct.  A  re¬ 
ligion  which  gives  us  nothing  in  particu¬ 
lar  to  believe,  nothing  as  an  object  of  awe 
and  gratitude,  which  has  no  special  rela¬ 
tion  to  human  duty,  is  not  a  religion  at 
all.  It  may  be  formula,  a  generaliza¬ 
tion,  a  logical  postulate  ;  but  it  is  not  a 
religion.  The  universal  presence  of  the 
unknowable  (or  rather  of  the  unknown) 
substratum  is  not  a  religion.  It  is  a 
logical  postulate.  You  may  call  it,  if 
you  please,  the  first  axiom  of  science,  a 
law  of  the  human  mind,  or  perhaps  bet¬ 
ter  the  universal  postulate  of  philosophy. 
But  try  it  by  every  test  which  indicates 
religion  and  you  will  And  it  wanting. 

The  points  which  the  Unknowable  has 
in  common  with  the  object  of  any  relig¬ 
ion  are  very  slight  and  superficial.  As 
the  universal  substratum  it  has  some 
analogy  with  other  superhuman  objects 
of  worship.  But  Force,  Gravitation, 
Atom,  Undulation,  Vibration,  and  other 
abstract  notions  have  much  the  same 
kind  of  analogy,  but  nobody  ever 
dreamed  of  a  religion  of  gravitation,  or 
the  worship  of  molecules.  The  Unknow¬ 
able  has  managed  to  get  itself  spelled 
with  a  capital  17  ;  but  Carlyle  taught  us 
to  spell  the  Everlasting  No  with  capi¬ 
tals  also.  The  Unknowable  is  no 
doubt  mysterious,  and  Godhead  is  mys¬ 
terious.  It  certainly  appeals  to  the 
sense  of  wonder,  and  the  Trinity  appeals 
to  the  sense  of  wonder.  It  suggests 
vague  and  infinite  extension,  as  does 
the  idea  of  deity  :  but  then  Time  and 
Space  equally  suggest  vague  and  infinite 
extension.  Yet  no  one  but  a  delirious 
Kantist  ever  professed  that  Time  and 
Space  were  his  religion.  These  seem  all 
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the  qualities  which  the  Unknowable  has 
in  common  with  objects  of  worship — 
ubiquity,  mystery,  and  immensity.  But 
these  qualities  it  shares  with  some  other 
postulates  of  thought. 

But  try  it  by  all  the  other  recognized 
tests  of  religion.  Religion  is  not  made 
up  of  wonder,  or  of  a  vague  sense  of 
immensity,  unsatisfied  yearning  after  in¬ 
finity.  Theology,  seeking  a  refuge  in  the 
unintelligible,'^as  no  doubt  accustomed 
this  generation  to  imagine  that  a  yearn¬ 
ing  after  infinity  is  the  sum  and  sub¬ 
stance  of  religion.  But  that  is  a  meta¬ 
physical  disease  of  the  age.  And  there 
is  no  reason  that  philosophers  should 
accept  this  hysterical  piece  of  transcen¬ 
dentalism,  and  assume  that  they  have 
found  the  field  of  religion  when  they 
have  found  a  field  for  unquenchable 
yearning  after  infinity.  Wonder  has  its 
place  in  religion,  and  so  has  mystery  ; 
but  it  is  a  subordinate  place.  The 
roots  and  fibres  of  religion  are  to  be 
found  in  love,  awe,  sympathy,  gratitude, 
consciousness  of  inferiority  and  of  de¬ 
pendence,  community  of  will,  accept¬ 
ance  of  control,  manifestation  of  pur¬ 
pose,  reverence  for  majesty,  goodness, 
creative  energy,  and  life.  Where  these 
things  are  not,  religion  is  not. 

Let  us  take  each  one  of  these  three 
elements  of  religion — belief,  worship, 
conduct — and  try  them  all  in  turn  as 
applicable  to  the  Unknowable.  How 
mere  a  phrase  must  any  religion  be  of 
which  neither  belief,  nor  worship,  nor 
conduct  can  be  spoken  !  Imagine  a  re¬ 
ligion  which  can  have  no  believers,  be¬ 
cause,  ex  hypothesi  its  adepts  are  forbid¬ 
den  to  believe  anything  about  it.  Im¬ 
agine  a  religion  which  excludes  the  idea 
of  worship,  because  its  sole  dogma  is 
the  infinity  of  Nothingness.  Although 
the  Unknowable  is  logically  said  to  be 
Something,  yet  the  something  of  which 
we  neither  know  nor  conceive  anything 
is  practically  nothing.  Lastly,  imagine 
a  religion  which  can  have  no  relation  to 
conduct ;  for  obviously  the  Unknowable 
can  give  us  no  intelligible  help  to  con¬ 
duct,  and  ex  vi  termini  can  have  no  bear¬ 
ing  on  conduct.  A  religion  which  could 
not  make  any  one  better,  which  would 
leave  the  human  heart  and  human  society 
just  as  it  found  them,  which  left  no  foot¬ 
hold  for  devotion,  and  none  for  faith  ; 
which  could  have  no  creed,  no  doctrines. 
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no  temples,  no  priests,  no  teachers,  no 
rites,  no  morality,  no  beauty,  no  hope, 
no  consolation  ;  which  is  summed  up  in 
one  dogma — the  Unknowable  is  every¬ 
where,  and  Evolution  is  its  prophet — 
this  is  indeed  “  to  defecate  religion  to  a 
pure  transparency.” 

The  growing  weakness  of  religion  has 
long  been  that  it  is  being  thrust  inch 
by  inch  off  the  platform  of  knowledge  ; 
and  we  watch  with  sympathy  the  des¬ 
perate  efforts  of  all  religious  spirits  to 
maintain  the  relations  between  knowl¬ 
edge  and  religion.  And  now  it  hears  the 
invitation  of  Evolution  to  abandon  the 
domain  of  knowledge,  and  to  migrate 
to  the  domain  of  no-knowledge.  The 
true  Rock  of  Ages,  says  the  philosopher, 
is  the  Unknowable.  To  the  e>e  of 
Faith  all  things  are  henceforth  dicara- 
A.T]rf}ia,  as  Cicero  calls  it.  The  paradox 
would  hardly  be  greater  if  we  were  told 
that  true  religion  consisted  in  unlimited 
Vice. 

What  is  religion  for  ?  Why  do  we 
want  it  ?  And  what  do  we  expect  it  to 
do  for  us  ?  If  it  can  give  us  no  sure 
ground  for  our  minds  to  rest  on,  nothing 
to  purify  the  heart,  to  exalt  the  sense  of 
sympathy,  to  deepen  our  sense  of  beauty, 
to  strengthen  our  resolves,  to  chasten  us 
into  resignation,  and  to  kindle  a  spirit 
of  self-sacrifice — what  is  the  good  of  it  ? 
The  Unknowable,  ex  hypothesis  can  do 
none  of  these  things.  The  object  of 
all  religion,  in  any  known  variety  of 
religion,  has  invariably  had  some  quasi¬ 
human  and  sympathetic  relation  to  man 
and  human  life.  It  follows  from  the 
very  meaning  of  religion  that  it  could 
not  effect  any  of  its  work  without  such 
quality  or  relation.  It  would  be  hardly 
sane  to  make  a  religion  out  of  the  Equa¬ 
tor  or  the  Binomial  theorem.  Whether 
it  was  the  religion  of  the  lowest  savage, 
of  the  Polytheist,  or  of  the  Hegelian 
Theist ;  whether  the  object  of  the  wor¬ 
ship  were  a  river,  the  Moon,  the  Sky, 
Apollo,  Thor,  God,  or  First  Cause,  there 
has  always  been  some  chain  of  sympathy 
— influence  on  the  one  side,  and  venera¬ 
tion  on  the  other.  However  rudimentary, 
there  must  be  a  belief  in  some  Power  in¬ 
fluencing  the  believer,  and  whose  influ¬ 
ence  he  repays  with  awe  and  gratitude 
and  a  desire  to  conform  his  life  thereto. 
But  to  make  a  relicion  out  of  the  Unknow¬ 
able  is  far  more  extravagant  than  to  make 


it  out  of  the  Equator.  We  know  some¬ 
thing  of  the  Equator  ;  it  influences  sea¬ 
men,  equatorial  peoples,  and  geographers 
not  a  little,  and  we  all  hesitate,  as  was 
once  said,  to  speak  disrespectfully  of 
the  Equator.  But  would  it  be  blasphe¬ 
my  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  the  Un¬ 
knowable  ?  Our  minds  are  a  blank  about 
it.  As  to  acknowledging  the  Unknow¬ 
able,  or  trusting  in  it,  or  feeling  its  influ¬ 
ence  over  us,  or  paying  gratitude  to  it, 
or  conforming  our  lives  to  it,  or  look¬ 
ing  to  it  for  help — the  use  of  such  words 
about  it  is  unmeaning.  We  can  wonder 
at  it,  as  the  child  wonders  at  the 
“  twinkling  star,”  and  that  is  all.  It  is 
a  religion  only  to  stare  at. 

Religion  is  not  a  thing  of  star-gazing 
and  staring,  but  of  life  and  action. 
And  the  condition  of  any  such  effect  on 
our  lives  and  our  hearts  is  some  sort  of 
vital  quality  in  that  which  is  the  object 
of  the  religion.  The  mountains,  sun, 
or  sky  which  untutored  man  worships  is 
thought  to  have  some  sort  of  vital 
quality,  some  potency  of  the  kind  pos¬ 
sessed  by  organic  beings.  When  moun¬ 
tain,  sun,  and  sky  cease  to  have  this 
vital  potency,  educated  man  ceases  to 
worship  them.  Of  course  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  divine  spirits  are  assumed 
in  a  pre-eminent  degree  to  have  this 
quality,  and  hence  the  tremendous  force 
exerted  by  all  religions  of  divine  spirits. 
Philosophy  and  the  euthanasia  of  theol¬ 
ogy  have  certainly  reduced  this  vital 
quality  to  a  minimum  in  our  day,  and  I 
suppose  Dean  Mansel’s  Bampton  Lect¬ 
ures  touched  the  low-water  mark  of  vital¬ 
ity  as  predicated  of  the  Divine  Being. 
Of  all  modern  theologians,  the  Dean 
came  the  nearest  to  the  Evolution  nega¬ 
tion.  But  there  is  a  gulf  which  sepa¬ 
rates  even  his  all-negative  deity  from  Mr. 
Spencer's  impersonal,  unconscious,  un¬ 
thinking,  and  unthinkable  Energy. 

Knowledg*  is  of  course  wholly  within 
the  sphere  of  the  Known.  Our  moral 
and  social  science  is,  of  course,  within 
the  sphere  of  knowledge.  Moral  and 
social  well-being,  moral  and  social  edu¬ 
cation,  progress,  perfection  naturally 
rest  on  moral  and  social  science.  Civil¬ 
ization  rests  on  moral  and  social  prog¬ 
ress.  And  happiness  can  only  be 
secured  by  both.  But  if  religion  has 
its  sphere  in  the  Unknown  and  Un¬ 
knowable,  it  is  thereby  outside  all  this 
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field  of  the  Known.  In  other  words 
Religion  (of  the  Unknowable  type)  is 
ex  hypothesi  outside  the  sphere  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  of  civilization,  of  social  discipline, 
of  morality,  of  progress,  and  of  happi¬ 
ness.  It  has  no  part  or  parcel  in  human 
life.  It  fills  a  brief  and  mysterious 
chapter  in  a  system  of  philosophy. 

By  their  fruits  you  shall  know  them 
is  true  of  all  sorts  of  religion.  And 
what  are  the  fruits  of  the  Unknowable 
but  the  Dead  Sea  apples  ?  Obviously 
it  can  teach  us  nothing,  influence  us  in 
•  nothing,  for  the  absolutely  incalculable 
and  unintelligible  can  give  us  neither 
ground  for  action  nor  thought.  Nor 
can  it  touch  any  one  of  our  feelings  but 
that  of  wonder,  mystery,  and  sense  of  hu¬ 
man  helplessness.  Helpless,  objectless, 
apathetic  wonder  at  an  inscrutable  in¬ 
finity  may  be  attractive  to  a  metaphysi¬ 
cal  divine  ;  but  it  does  not  sound  like  a 
working  force  in  the  world.  Does  the 
Evolutionist  commune  with  the  Un¬ 
knowable  in  the  secret  silence  of  his 
chamber  ?  Does  he  meditate  on  it,  say¬ 
ing,  in  quietness  and  confidence  shall 
your  strength  ?  One  would  like  to  see 
the  new  Imitatio  Ignoti.  It  was  said  of 
old,  Ignotum  omne  pro  magnifico.  But 
the  new  version  is  to  be  Jgnotum  omne 
pro  divino. 

One  would  like  to  know  how  much  of 
the  Evolutionist’s  day  is  consecrated  to 
seeking  the  Unknowable  in  a  devout 
way,  and  what  the  religious  exercises 
might  be.  How  does  the  man  of  science 
approach  the  All-Nothingness  ?  and  the 
microscopist,  and  the  embyrologist,  and 
the  vivisectionist  ?  What  do  they  learn 
about  it,  what  strength  or  comfort  does 
it  give  them  ?  Nothing — nothing  :  it 
is  an  ever-present  conundrum  to  be 
everlastingly  given  up,  and  perpetually 
to  be  asked  of  one’s  self  and  one’s  neigh¬ 
bors,  but  without  waiting  for  the  an¬ 
swer.  Tantalus  and  Sisyphus  bore 
their  insoluble  tasks,  and  the  Evolution¬ 
ist  carries  about  his  riddle  without  an 
answer,  his  unquenchable  thirst  to  know 
that  which  he  only  knows  he  can  never 
know.  Quisque  suos  patimur  Manes, 
But  Tantalus  and  Sisyphus  called  it 
Hell  and  the  retribution  of  the  Gods. 
The  Evolutionist  calls  it  Religion,  and 
one  might  almost  say  Paradise. 

A  child  comes  up  to  our  Evolutionist 
friend,  looks  up  in  his  wise  and  medi¬ 


tative  face,  and  says,  “  Oh  !  wise  and 
great  Master,  what  is  religion  ?”  And  he 
tells  that  child.  It  is  the  presence  of  the 
Unknowable.  “  But  what,”  asks  the 
child,  “am  I  to  believe  about  it?” 
“  Believe  that  you  can  never  know  any¬ 
thing  about  it.’ '  But  how  am  I  to  learn  to 
do  my  duty?”  "  Oh  !  for  duty  you  must 
turn  to  the  known,  to  moral  and  social 
science.”  And  a  mother  wrung  with 
agony  for  the  loss  of  her  child,  or  the 
wife  crushed  by  the  death  of  her  chil¬ 
dren’s  father,  or  the  helpless  and  the 
oppressed,  the  poor  and  the  needy, 
men,  women,  and  children,  in  sorrow, 
doubt,  and  want,  longing  for  something 
to  comfort  them  and  to  guide  them, 
something  to  believe  in,  to  hope  for,  to 
love,  and  to  worship — they  come  to  our 
philosopher  and  they  say,  “  Your  men 
of  science  have  routed  our  priests,  and 
have  silenced  our  old  teachers.  What 
religious  faith  do  you  give  us  in  its 
place  ?”  And  the  philosopher  replies 
(hi(|'  full  heart  bleeding  for  them)  and  he 
saii'i,  “  Think  on  the  Unknowable.” 

•  \nd  in  the  hour  of  pain,  danger,  or 
death,  can  any  one  think  of  the  Un¬ 
knowable,  hope  anything  of  the  Un¬ 
knowable,  or  find  any  consolation  there¬ 
in  ?  Altars  might  be  built  to  some  Un¬ 
known  God,  conceived  as  a  real  being, 
knowing  us,  though  not  known  by  us 
yet.  But  altars  to  the  unknowable  infin¬ 
ity,  even  metaphorical  altars,  are  im¬ 
possible,  for  this  unknown  can  never  be 
known,  and  we  have  not  the  smallest  rea¬ 
son  to  imagine  that  it  either  knew  us,  or 
affects  us,  or  anybody,  or  anything.  As 
the  Unknowable  cannot  bring  men  to¬ 
gether  in  a  common  belief,  or  for  com¬ 
mon  purposes,  or  kindred  feeling,  it  can 
no  more  unite  men  than  the  precession 
of  the  equinoxes  can  unite  them.  So 
there  can  never  be  congregations  of  Un¬ 
knowable  worshippers,  nor  churches  ded¬ 
icated  to  the  Holy  Unknowable,  nor 
images  nor  symbols  of  the  Unknowable 
mystery.  Yes  !  there  is  one  symbol  of 
the  Infinite  Unknowable,  and  it  is 
perhaps  the  most  definite  and  ultimate 
word  that  can  be  said  about  it.  The 
precise  and  yet  inexhaustible  language 
of  mathematics  enables  us  to  express, 
in  a  common  algebraic  formula,  the 
exact  combination  of  the  unknown 
raised  to  its  highest  power  of  infinity. 
That  formula  is  (a:"),  and  here  we 
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have  the  beginning  and  perhaps  the 
end  of  a  symbolism  for  the  religion 
of  the  Infinite  Unknowable.  Schools, 
academies,  temples  of  the  Unknowable, 
there  cannot  be.  But  where  two  or 
three  are  gathered  together  to  worship 
the  Unknowable,  there  the  algebraic 
formula  may  suffice  to  give  form  to  their 
emotions  :  they  may  be  heard  to  pro¬ 
fess  their  unwearying  belief  in  (x"),  even 
if  no  weak  brother  with  ritualist  tenden¬ 
cies  be  heard  to  cry,  “  O  x”,  love  us, 
help  us,  make  us  one  with  thee  !'’ 

These  things  have  their  serious  side, 
and  suggest  the  real  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  the  theory.  The  alternative  is 
this  :  Is  religion  a  mode  of  answering  a 
question  in  ontology,  or  is  it  an  institu¬ 
tion  for  affecting  human  life  by  acting 
on  the  human  spirit  ?  If  it  be  the  lat¬ 
ter,  then  there  can  be  no  religion  of  the 
Unknowable,  and  the  sphere  of  religion 
must  be  sought  elsewhere  in  the  Know- 
able.  We  may  accept  with  the  utmost 
confidence  all  that  the  evolution  philos¬ 
ophy  asserts  and  denies  as  to  the  per¬ 
petual  indications  of  an  ultimate  energy, 
omnipresent  and  unlimited,  and,  so  far 
as  we  can  see,  of  inscrutable  mysterious¬ 
ness.  That  remains  an  ultimate  scien¬ 
tific  idea,  one  no  doubt  of  profound  im¬ 
portance.  But  why  should  this  idea  be 
dignified  with  the  name  of  religion,  when 
it  has  not  one  of  the  elements  of  relig¬ 
ion,  except  infinity  and  mystery  ?  The 
hallowed  name  of  religion  has  meant,  in 
a  thousand  languages,  man’s  deepest 
convictions,  his  surest  hopes,  the  most 
sacred  yearnings  of  his  heart,  that  which 
can  bind  in  brotherhood  generations  of 
men,  comfort  the  fatherless  and  the 
widow,  uphold  the  martyr  at  the  stake, 
and  the  hero  in  his  long  battle.  Why 
retain  this  magnificent  word,  rich  with 
the  associations  of  all  that  is  great,  pure, 
and  lovely  in  human  nature,  if  it  is  to  be 
henceforth  limited  to  an  idea,  that  can 
only  be  expressed  by  the  formula  (x") ; 
and  which  by  the  hypothesis  can  have 
nothing  to  do  with  either  knowledge, 
belief,  sympathy,  hope,  life,  duty,  or 
happiness  ?  It  is  not  religion,  this.  It 
is  a  logician’s  artifice  to  escape  from  an 
awkward  dilemma. 

One  word  in  conclusion  to  those  who 
would  see  religion  a  working  reality, 
and  not  a  logical  artifice.  The  startling 
reductio  ad  ^surdum  of  relegating  relig¬ 


ion  to  the  unknowable  is  only  the  last 
step  in  the  process  which  has  gradually 
reduced  religion  to  an  incomprehensible 
minimum.  And  this  has  been  the  work 
of  theologians  obstinately  fighting  a 
losing  battle,  and  withdrawing  at  every 
defeat  into  a  more  impregnable  and  nar¬ 
rower  fastness.  They  have  thrown  over 
one  after  another  the  claims  of  religion 
and  the  attributes  of  divinity.  They  are 
so  hopeless  of  continuing  the  contest  on 
the  open  field  of  the  known  that  they 
more  and  more  seek  to  withdraw  to  the 
cloud-world  of  the  transcendental.  They 
are  so  terribly  afraid  of  an  anthropomor¬ 
phic  God  that  they  have  sublimated  him 
into  a  metaphorical  expression — “  defe¬ 
cated  the  idea  to  a  pure  transparency, ’ '  as 
one  of  the  most  eminent  of  them  puls  it. 
Dean  Mansel  is  separated  from  Mr. 
Spencer  by  degree,  not  in  kind.  And 
now  they  are  pushed  by  Evolution  into 
the  abyss,  and  are  solemnly  assured 
that  the  reconciliation  of  Religion  and 
Science  is  effected  by  this  religion  of  the 
Unknowable — this  chimara  bombinans  in 
vacuo.  Their  Infinites  and  their  In- 
comprehensibles,  their  Absolute  and 
their  Unconditioned,  have  brought  them 
to  this.  It  is  only  one  step  from  the 
sublime  to  the  unknowable. 

Practically,  so  far  as  it  affects  the 
lives  of  men  and  women  in  the  battle  of 
life,  the  Absolute  and  Unconditioned 
Godhead  of  learned  divines  is  very 
much  the  same  thing  as  the  Absolute 
Unknowable.  You  may  rout  a  logician 
by  a  “  pure  transparency,”  but  you  can¬ 
not  check  vice,  crime,  and  war  by  it,  nor 
train  up  men  and  women  in  holiness  and 
truth.  And  the  set  of  all  modern  theol¬ 
ogy  is  away  from  the  anthropomorphic 
and  into  the  Absolute.  In  trying  to  save 
a  religion  of  the  spirit-world  theologi¬ 
ans  are  abandoning  ail  religion  of  the 
real  world  ;  they  are  turning  religion  in¬ 
to  formulas  and  phrases,  and  are  taking 
out  of  it  all  power  over  life,  duty,  and 
society. 

1  say,  in  a  word,  unless  religion  it  to 
be  anthropomorphic,  there  can  be  no 
working  religion  at  all.  How  strange  is 
this  new  cry,  sprung  up  in  our  own  gen¬ 
eration,  that  religion  is  dishonored  by 
being  anthrop>omorphic !  Eetichism, 
Polytheism,  Confucianism,  Mediaeval 
Christianity,  and  Bible  Puritanism  have 
all  been  intensely  anthropomorphic,  and 
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all  owed  their  strength  and  dominion  to 
that  fact.  You  can  have  no  religion  with¬ 
out  kinship,  sympathy,  relation  of  some 
human  kind  between  the  believer,  wor¬ 
shipper,  servant,  and  the  object  of  his 
belief,  veneration,  and  service.  The 
Neo-Theisms  have  all  the  same  mortal 
weakness  that  the  Unknowable  has. 
They  offer  no  kinship,  sympathy,  or 
relation  whatever  between  worshipper 
and  worshipped.  They  too  are  logical 
formulas  begotten  in  controversy,  dwell¬ 
ing  apart  from  man  and  the  world.  If 
the  formula  of  the  Unknowable  is  fx“) 
or  the  Unknown  raised  to  infinity, 
theirs  is  (war),  some  unknown  expres¬ 
sion  of  Infinity.  Neither  {x")  nor  (nx) 
will  ever  make  good  men  and  women. 

If  we  leave  the  region  of  formulas  and 
go  back  to  the  practical  effect  of  religion 
on  human  conduct,  we  must  be  driven 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  future  of  relig¬ 
ion  is  to  be,  not  only  what  every  real 
religion  has  ever  been,  anthropomorphic 
— but  frankly  anthropic.  The  attempted 
religion  of  Spiritism  has  lost  one  after 
another  every  resource  of  a  real  religion, 
until  risu  solvuntur  tabula^  and  it  ends 
in  a  religion  of  Nothingism.  It  is  the 
Nemesis  of  Faith  in  spiritual  abstrac¬ 
tions  and  figments.  The  hypothesis  has 
burst,  and  leaves  the  Void.  The  future 
will  have  then  to  return  to  the  Knowable 


and  the  certainly  known,  to  the  religion 
of  Realism.  It  must  give  up  explaining 
the  Universe,  and  content  itself  with 
explaining  human  life.  Humanity  is  the 
grandest  object  of  reverence  within  the 
region  of  the  real  and  the  known.  Hu¬ 
manity  with  the  World  on  which  it  rests 
as  its  base  and  environment.  Religion, 
having  failed  in  the  superhuman  world, 
returns  to  the  human  world.  Here  relig¬ 
ion  can  find  again  all  its  certainty,  all 
its  depth  of  human  sympathy,  ^1  its 
claim  to  command  and  reward  the  pur¬ 
est  self-sacrifice  and  love.  We  can  take 
our  place  again  with  all  the  great  relig¬ 
ious  spirits  who  have  ever  moulded  the 
faith  and  life  of  men,  and  we  find  our¬ 
selves  in  harmony  with  the  devout  of 
every  faith  who  are  manfully  battling  with 
sin  and  discord.  The  way  for  us  is  the 
clearer  as  we  find  the  religion  of  Spir¬ 
itism.  in  its  long  and  restless  evolution 
of  thirty  centuries,  ending  in  the  legiti¬ 
mate  deduction,  the  religion  of  the  Un¬ 
knowable,  a  paradox  as  memorable  'as 
any  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind. 
The  alternative  is  very  plain.  Shall  we 
cling  to  a  religion  of  Spiritism  when 
philosophy  is  whittling  away  spirit  to 
Nothing  ?  Or  shall  we  accept  a  religion 
of  Realism,  where  all  the  great  traditions 
and  functions  of  religion  are  retained 
unbroken  ?  — Nineteenth  Century. 


THE  LITERATURE  OF  INTROSPECTION.— TWO  RECENT  JOURNALS. 


BY  M.  A.  W. 


“  For  the  rest,”  wrote  Maurice  de 
Guerin,  at  a  moment  of  utter  discour¬ 
agement,  when  the  poetic  faculty  within 
him  seemed  to  be  ebbing  away,  leaving 
nothing  behind  it,  ”  for  the  rest,  what 
does  it  matter  whether,  what  we  call  im¬ 
agination,  poetry,  leaves  me  or  stays 
with  me  ?  Whether  it  goes  or  comes, 
the  course  of  my  destiny  is  the  same  ; 
and  whether  I  have  divined  it  or  not 
from  below,  I  shall  none  the  less  one 
day  behold  what  is  reserved  for  me. 
Ought  1  not  rather,  forgetting  all  these 
anxieties,  to  apply  myself  to  extend¬ 
ing  the  range  of  my  positive  knowl¬ 
edge,  ought  I  not  to  prefer  the  least 
luminous  thread  of  certain  truth  to 
the  vague  glimmerings  to  which  I  am 
too  often  lost  ?  The  man  who  appre¬ 


hends  any  mathematical  certainty  what¬ 
ever,  is  more  advanced  in  the  under¬ 
standing  of  the  true  than  the  finest  im¬ 
agination.  He  has  acquired  an  inviola¬ 
ble  possession  in  the  domain  of  the 
intelligence,  in  which  we  may  dwell  to 
all  eternity,  whereas  the  poet  is  hunted 
from  exile  to  exile,  and  will  never  have 
any  settled  home.” 

This  doubt  of  Maurice  de  Guerin’s 
implies  a  conflict  which  is  perpetually 
repeating  itself  in  natures  like  his,  and 
which  is  but  an  echo  of  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  controversies  of  humanity.  How 
prone  has  the  world  always  been,  how 
ready  is  it  still  to  find  new  arguments  as 
the  old  fail,  whereby  to  exalt  knowledge 
at  the  expense  of  feeling,  science  at  the 
expense  of  poetry  !  And  yet  so  contra- 
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dictory  have  been  the  common  opinions 
and  the  ultimate  action  of  mankind  on 
the  point  that  the  whole  course  of 
human  development  has  been  one  long 
testimony  to  the  importance  and  influ¬ 
ence  of  poetry,  broadly  conceived,  upon 
life.  The  share  of  the  poets,  that  is  to 
say  of  the  men  of  exceptional  insight 
and  fervor,  in  the  education  of  feeling, 
and  thereby  in  the  gradual  transforma¬ 
tion  of  human  action,  has  been  long  ago 
admitted,  and  has  taken  rank  as  a  com¬ 
monplace.  There  are  few  of  us  who 
will  not  grant  with  Sidney  if  we  are 
challenged  that  “  as  virtue  is  the  most 
excellent  resting-place  for  all  worldly 
learning  to  make  his  end  of,  so  poetry, 
being  the  most  familiar  to  teach  it,  and 
most  princely  to  move  toward  it,  in  the 
most  excellent  work  is  the  most  excel¬ 
lent  workman.”  Society,  with  all  her 
easy  contempt  for  sentiment,  has  never 
failed  to  gather  up  and  treasure  in  her 
bosom  the  great  utterances  of  human 
emotion,  and  has  shown  herself  at  least 
as  careful  of  the  spiritual  experience  of 
an  Augustine  or  a  Dante  as  of  any  of 
the  discoveries  of  science. 

Still,  although  in  different  shapes,  this 
doubt  of  Maurice  de  Guerin  as  to  the 
value  of  the  poetical  gift  is  constantly 
reasserting  itself  in  opinion,  as  the  forms 
of  poetical  expression  become  more  vari¬ 
ous  and  complex.  The  poetical  tem¬ 
perament  implies  two  things,  sensitive¬ 
ness  to  impressions,  and  a  capacity  for 
self-study.  But  the  ordinary  man  is 
naturally  distrustful  of  both.  His  inner 
conviction,  justihed  in  some  sort  by  the 
whole  course  of  experience,’  is  that  to  be 
extremely  sensitive  to  impressions  tends 
to  make  a  man  their  slave,  and  that  in¬ 
trospection  weakens  all  the  springs  of 
action.  At  bottom  we  all  feel  that  it  is 
well  not  to  look  too  closely  into  exist¬ 
ence.  To  act  is  the  difficult  matter. 
Those  who  like  the  great  poets  of  the 
world  can  either  maintain  around  us 
”  the  infinite  illusion”  which  makes 
action  easier,  or  stir  in  us  the  primal 
sources  of  feeling  which  keep  human 
nature  sweet,  are  welcome  and  neces¬ 
sary.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  the 
thinkers  and  dreamers,  who,  without 
any  supreme  magic  of  expression,  or 
any  definite  message,  make  it  their 
whole  aim  either  to  unravel  the  tan¬ 
gle  of  their  own  spirit,  or  to  catch  and  fix 


in  words  a  few  more  of  those  floating 
and  impalpable  impressions  made  upon 
the  mind  by  the  visible  world  ?  If  their 
work  tends  to  general  edification,  if  it 
falls  in  with  current  systems  and  helps 
to  beautify  and  subtilize  existing  prej¬ 
udices,  it  may  win  an  easy  toleration  as 
one  more  aid  to  the  optimistic  beliefs 
which  the  ordinary  man  loves  to  see  pre¬ 
vail.  But  supposing  it  has  no  tendency 
to  edification  outside  those  few  minds 
which  are  independent  of  popular  philos¬ 
ophies,  supposing  its  content  is  one  of 
doubt,  its  tone  one  of  depression,  sup¬ 
posing  the  whole  aim  of  the  producers 
has  been  merely  to  find  new  modes  of 
expressing  feeling,  new  images  in  which 
to  embody  the  subtlest  and  most  fleeting 
aspects  of  the  visible  world  ?  Where,  it 
is  often  asked,  shall  we  find  a  less  useful 
and  less  dignified  mode  of  human  activ¬ 
ity  ?  are  not  these  men  at  least  of  a  po¬ 
etical  race  which  may  be  safely  and  prof¬ 
itably  banished  from  the  Republic  of 
thought  ? 

So  it  comes  about  that  many  of  us 
have  to  justify  our  favorite  books,  and 
find* a  reason,  if  we  can.  for  the  love 
which  is  in  us.  Will  not  our  justification 
take  some  such  line  as  the  following  ? 
The  effects  of  experience  on  conscious¬ 
ness — it  is  in  the  study  of  these  that  all 
philosophy  consists.  But  the  mass  of 
mankind  get  little  from  philosophy  prop¬ 
er,  of  which  the  methods  are  scientific 
and  its  subject  the  broad  averages  and 
normal  states  of  consciousness.  Our 
chief  lessons  are  learned  from  the  visible 
spectacle  of  how  experience  affects  those 
sensitive  impressionable  souls  between 
whom  and  nature  the  barriers  of  the  flesh 
are  exceptionally  light  and  frail ;  from 
the  pleasures  and  pains  of  genius  ;  from 
all  those  striking  instances  of  sensibility, 
those  raised  states  of  consciousness,  con¬ 
tact  with  which  develops  a  correspond¬ 
ing  passion  in  the  beholder.  With  every 
age  we  have  seen  the  capacities  and  re¬ 
sources  of  human  feeling  becoming 
wider  and  more  complex.  Associations 
between  experience  and  consciousness, 
which  were  once  thought  to  be  perma¬ 
nent  and  necessary,  are  seen  to  be  merely 
provisional,  and  ^neath  them  other  and 
stronger  links  come  into  view.  And  in 
the  study  of  these  successive  modifica¬ 
tions  of  the  mind  mankind  has  been 
growing  more  and  more  desperately  in- 
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terested.  The  more  light,  we  have 
come  to  feel,  is  thrown  upon  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  human  thought,  the  vaster  be¬ 
comes  our  future,  the  clearer  our’ pres¬ 
ent. 

Such  a  belief  naturally  adds  enor¬ 
mously  to  the  importance  of  the  whole 
literature  of  feeling.  It  makes  us  value 
not  only  the  men  who,  like  Wordsworth, 
make  emotion  a  means  of  education, 
who  are  inspired  by  the  didactic  pas¬ 
sion,  and  endeavor  to  apply  the  energy 
of  their  feeling  to  the  common  needs  of 
life,  but  also  the  men  like  Senancour, 
whose  whole  aim  is  but  to  feel  and  to 
express,  and  much  of  whose  work  may 
flout  our  most  cherished  beliefs.  In  an 
age  of  dissolving  creeds  and  systems  it 
is  more  and  more  important  to  gather 
up  every  deep  and  genuine  impression 
made  by  life  and  nature  upon  the  human 
mind.  As  the  old  things  pass  away  and 
the  old  paths  are  deserted,  each  voice 
which  relates  for  us  with  accents  of  truth 
and  inwardness  some  passage  of  intimate 
human  experience  becomes  of  more  and 
more  value.  Certain  forces,  at  any  rate 
in  the  form  hitherto  known  to  us,  can  no 
longer  be  counted  upon  for  rousing  or 
consoling  human  hearts.  But  the  world 
is  as  much  in  need  of  emotion  and  con¬ 
solation  as  ever.  There  is  nothing  for 
it  but  to  turn  to  those  who  to  the  sense 
of  struggle  and  the  susceptibility  to  im¬ 
pressions  add  the  artist’s  power  of  ex¬ 
pression.  “  You  who  feel  vividly  what 
others  feel  dully,  you  who  can  make 
vocal  what  is  dumb  in  others,  be  our 
guides  through  the  selva  oscura  of  ex¬ 
perience  ;  give  us  not  so  much  knowl¬ 
edge  as  emotion,  quicken  in  us  the  ac¬ 
curate  sense  of  human  need,  and  reveal 
to  us  those  glimpses  of  ideal  beauty 
which  are  the  sustenance  of  life.”  Such 
is  practically  the  demand  made  upon 
all  who  possess  the  poetical  tempera¬ 
ment  whether  they  write  in  poetry  or 
prose,  and  the  want  revealed  in  it  ex¬ 
plains  the  hold  upon  human  sympathy 
of  the  literature  of  feeling  in  all  its 
forms. 

It  is  true  indeed,  and  one  of  the 
strangenesses  of  fate,  that  these  heighten¬ 
ed  states  of  consciousness,  when  the  mind 
becomes,  as  it  were,  both  visible  to  it¬ 
self,  and  able  to  reflect  with  extraordi¬ 
nary  vividness  and  brilliancy  the  world 
outside  it,  bring  with  them  too  often  a 


Nemesis  on  the  individual.  The  man 
tormented  and  bewildered  by  Nature’s 
hardest  problems  may  often  ignore,  and 
destroy  himself  by  ignoring,  some  of 
those  answers  to  the  commoner  puzzles 
of  life  and  duty  which  have  been  wrung 
from  her  long  ago  by  human  effort  and 
experiment.  But  the  individual  passes 
with  all  his  errors  and  passions,  and  his 
work  remains.  Let  him  only  have  felt 
more  vividly  and  more  variously  than 
the  rest  of  us — he  will  have  added  his 
mite  to  our  knowledge  of  what  man  is 
and  may  be,  he  will  have  rescued  one 
more  fragment  of  the  mind  from  noth¬ 
ingness  and  silence.  The  multitude 
may  blame  and  pass  him  by,  but  to  the 
few  he  will  bring  added  knowledge  and 
new  sympathies,  and  their  gratitude 
should  not  fail  him. 

Modern  times  have  witnessed  an  enor¬ 
mous  development  of  the  literature  of 
feeling.  With  us  in  Europe  the  facts 
of  spiritual  experience  had  for  many 
centuries  but  one  language, language 
of  the  great  religion  which  had  absorbed 
into  itself  all  the  older  philosophical  and 
spiritual  enthusiasms  of  the  world.  But 
in  the  multiplication  of  sensations  and  ex¬ 
periences  which  the  West  has  seen  since 
the  Renaissance,  the  language  of  religion 
has  not  expanded  fast  enough  to  meet  the 
new  needs  of  the  soul.  They  have  had  to 
find  for  themselves  a  fresh  and  supple¬ 
mentary  language,  expressing  shades  and 
subtleties  of  relation  between  man  and 
the  great  spectacle  of  the  universe,  un¬ 
known  to  older  generations.  To  this 
language,  Rousseau,  with  his  sympathy 
for  nature  on  the  one  side,  and  his  sen¬ 
sitiveness  to  the  shades  of  human  feel¬ 
ing  on  the  other,  made  contributions  in 
the  last  century  which  have  been,  as  we 
all  know,  of  far-reaching  influence  upon 
our  own.  But  a  much  higher  degree  of 
inwardness  has  been  reached  in  the 
modern  world  than  was  possible  to  Rous¬ 
seau.  The  study  of  nature  and  of 
human  life,  growing  keener  and  pro- 
founder  as  the  fathomless  mystery  of 
both  has  been  brought  home  more  un- 
disguisedly  to  a  wider  range  of  minds, 
has  had  its  issue  in  forms  of  expression 
through  which  not  only  are  the  great  ob¬ 
jects  of  experience  more  and  more 
plainly  apprehended,  but  the  pmwers  of 
the  mind  are  more  and  more  revealed  to 
itself.  The  modern  poetry  of  nature  is 
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one  such  form,  with  its  two  strains — the 
strain  of  hungry  yearning — 

.  .  .  .  “  The  sounding  cataract 
Haunted  me  like  a  passion  ;  the  tall  rock, 

The  mountain,  and  the  deep  and  gloomy  wood, 
Their  colors  and  their  forms,  were  then  to  me 
An  appetite” — 

and  the  strain  of  spiritual  rapture  and 
aspiration,  embodying — 

“  A  sense  sublime 

Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused. 
Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns. 

And  the  round  ocean,  and  the  living  air. 

And  the  blue  sky  and  in  the  mind  of  man.” 

What  we  may  call  the  modern  litera¬ 
ture  of  despair  is  another  such  outlet. 
One  of  its  chief  preachers  was  the  man 
who  may  be  said  to  stand  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  introspective  writing  of  the 
century.  Obermann  (Etienne  de  Sen- 
ancour)  will  always  remain  for  us  a  type 
of  one  of  the  main  tendencies  of  intro¬ 
spective  literature.  More  than  this,  like 
that  of  his  jjreat  successor  in  the  art  of 
delicate  and  intimate  description,  Maur¬ 
ice  de  Guerin,  his  w'oik  may  be  taken 
as  illustrative  in  the  highest  degree  of 
that  divining,  penetrating  gift  which  is 
to  our  mind  the  only  but  the  sufficient 
raison  d'etre  of  a  whole  class  of.  books. 

The  letters  of  Senancour  indeed  have 
never  obtained  any  vogue  either  in  this 
country  or  their  own.  The  art  of  a  liv¬ 
ing  English  poet,  has  drawn  from  the 
harsh  utterance  of  Senancour's  person¬ 
ality  all  that  was  morally  inspiring  in  it, 
and  has  made  him,  by  the  associations 
of  beautiful  verse,  a  name  at  least  of 
pity  and  veneration  to  many  of  us. 
But  the  book  itself  is  difficult  to  read  ; 
it  is  diffuse  ;  we  may  easily  regard  a 
great  deal  of  it  as  mere  posing  ;  and 
there  is  in  it  an  insensibility  to  what  the 
English  temperament  in  particular  is  ac¬ 
customed  to  regard  as  commonplaces  of 
civil  and  domestic  duty,  which  make  us 
at  first  inclined  to  deny  the  right  of 
complaint  altogether  to  a  man  who  has 
taken  the  world  so  perversely.  But, 
after  all,  it  is  scarcely  worth  the  trouble 
of  insisting  that  Obermann  would  have 
been  a  happier  and  better  man  if  he  had 
put  his  hand  patiently  to  the  wheel  of 
human  labor,  instead  of  escaping  from 
labor  to  reverie,  if  he  had  thought  bet¬ 
ter  of  women,  and  cherished  a  nobler 
ideal  of  marriage,  if  he  had  denied  him¬ 


self  a  great  deal  of  easy  contempt  for 
human  customs  and  human  faiths.  All 
this  may  be  true  ;  and  yet  to  the  careful 
observer  the  book  may  be  none  the  less 
justified  of  itself.  Nowhere  else  can  we 
find  so  true,  so  full  a  picture  of  a  phase 
of  human  feeling  which  had  never  been 
expressed  before,  and  has  never  been 
expressed  since,  with  the  same  realism 
and  precision.  In  that  fact  lies  the  im¬ 
portance  of  Obermann.  It  is  w’ell  to 
recognize  that  there  are  certain  books 
whose  claim  upon  us  is,  first  and  fore¬ 
most,  that  they  add  one  more  to  the 
documents  which  enable  us  to  map  out 
the  regions  of  the  mind  and  so  the  bet¬ 
ter  to  understand  our  past  and  forecast 
our  future. 

The  letters  of  Obermann  belong  to 
this  clasS;  Like  the  “  Confessions^’  of 
Rousseau,  they  revealed  a  generation  to 
itself,  inferior  as  their  stuff  is  to  the 
stuff  of  the  older  book  in  all  that  gives 
a  man’s  thought  vogue  and  influence 
among  his  fellows.  The  aimless,  rest¬ 
less  melancholy  “  inherent  in  the 
epoch,”  according  to  M.  du  Camp, 
never  found  a  franker  exponent  than 
Obermann.  “  Of  what  avail  has  it  been 
to  me  that  I  have  left  all  in  search  of  a 
freer  life  ?  If  I  have  had  glimpses  of 
things  in  harmony  with  my  nature,  it 
has  only  been  in  passing,  without  en¬ 
joying  them,  and  with  no  other  effect 
than  to  redouble  in  myself  the  impa¬ 
tience  to  possess  them.  I  am  not  the 
slave  of  passion  ;  I  am  more  unhappy 
still.  The  vanities  of  passion  do  not 
deceive  me — but  after  all,  must  not  life 
be  filled  with  something  ?  When  an  ex¬ 
istence  is  empty,  can  it  satisfy  ?  If  the 
life  of  the  heart  is  but  an  agitated  noth¬ 
ing  is  it  not  better  to  leave  it  for  a  more 
tranquil  nothing  ?  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  intelligence  seeks  some  result ;  if  I 
could  learn  in  any  way  what  good  my 
life  is  seeking  !  I  long  for  something 
which  may  veil  and  hasten  the  hours. 
It  is  impossible  that  I  should  always  en¬ 
dure  to  feel  them  tolling  so  heavily 
over  me,  lonely  and  slow,  without  de¬ 
sires  without  emotions,  without  aim.” 

And  yet  side  by  side  with  all  the  de¬ 
spair,  and  the  cynicism,  there  emerges 
the  sense  of  beauty,  and  even  the  moral 
passion  which  have  been  the  guiding 
forces  of  our  time.  Take  this  medita¬ 
tion  on  the  slavery  of  pleasure  :  “  To 
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consecrate  to  pleasure  alone  the  facul¬ 
ties  of  life  is  to  give  one’s  self  over  to 
eternal  death.  However  fragile  may  be 
these  powers  of  mine,  I  am  responsible 
for  them,  and  they  must  bear  their 
fruits.  Benefits  of  existence  as  they 
are,  I  will  preserve  them  ;  I  will  do 
them  honor.  I  will  not,  at  least,  enfee¬ 
ble  myself  within  myself  till  the  inevitable 
moment  comes.  Oh,  profundities  of 
the  universe,  shall  it  be  in  vain  that  it 
is  given  to  us  to  perceive  you  ?  The 
majesty  of  night  alone  repeats  from  age 
to  age,  woe  to  every  soul  that  takes  its 
pleasure  in  servitude  !” 

Or  this  exquisite  flower  scene,  with 
which  the  whole  strange  drama  ends  : 
“  The  violet  and  the  field  daisy  are 
rivals.  They  have  the  same  season,  the 
same  simplicity.  But  the  violet  enthralls 
us  with  each  returning  spring  ;  the  daisy 
keeps  our  love  from  year  to  year.  The 
violet  recalls  the  purest  sentiments  of 
love,  as  it  presents  itself  to  upright 
hearts.  But  after  all,  this  love  itself,  so 
persuasive  and  so  sweet,  is  but  a  beauti¬ 
ful  accident  of  life.  It  passes,  while 
the  peace  of  nature  and  the  country 
remains  with  us  to  our  latest  hour. 
And  of  all  this  reposeful  joy,  the  daisy 
is  the  patriarchal  symbol.  If  I  ever 
reach  old  age,  and  if,  one  day  while  still 
full  of  thoughts,  although  no  longer  de¬ 
sirous  of  pouring  them  out  upon  men,  I 
find  beside  me  a  friend  who  will  receive 
my  farewell  to  earth,  let  him  plfice  my 
chair  upon  the  grass,  and  let  tranquil 
daisies  be  there  before  me,  under  the 
sun,  under  the  vast  heaven,  so  that  in 
leaving  the  life  which  passes,  I  may  re¬ 
cover  something  of  the  infinite  illusion.  ” 

This  loftier  note  in  Obermann  leads 
us  naturally  to  another  strain  of  intro¬ 
spection,  with  which  he  has  in  general 
very  little  in  common.  As  we  all  know, 
in  the  midst  of  a  widespread  disintegra¬ 
tion  of  positive  belief,  and  of  a  society 
penetrated  from  top  to  bottom  by  the 
new  ardors  of  science,  the  modern 
world  has  witnessed  a  wonderful  resur¬ 
rection  of  the  religious  spirit.  The  re¬ 
vival  of  religious  intensity,  taking  “  re¬ 
ligious”  in  a  broad  sense,  has  been  half 
of  what  we  call  the  Romantic  move¬ 
ment.  The  mental  passion  and  tumult 
roused  by  the  disclosure  of  new  hori¬ 
zons  and  the  growth  of  a  thousand  new 
perceptions  overflowed,  very  early  in 


the  century,  into  the  old  channels  of  re¬ 
ligious  life,  filling,  deepening  or  divert¬ 
ing  them,  as  the  case  might  be.  And 
as  time  has  gone  on,  this  particular  im¬ 
pulse  among  the  many  which  have  gone 
to  make  up  one  vast  movement  of  the 
modern  mind  toward  greater  actuality 
and  force,  both  of  apprehension  and 
presentment,  has  embodied  itself  in 
finer  and  finer  shapes.  With  us,  the 
leaders  of  Tractarianism  and  the  earlier 
Broad  Churchmen  ;  in  France  the  group 
of  widely  differing  men  who,  thirty  years 
ago,  raised  the  standard  of  a  democratic 
Catholicism  ;  in  Italy  Rosmini,  have 
been  striking  representatives  in  the  field 
of  religion  of  tendencies  visible  over  all 
other  fields  of  thought.  On  the  one 
side  we  have  seen  the  new  developments 
in  the  language  of  feeling  becoming  im¬ 
mensely  helpful  to  religion  ;  on  the 
other  we  have  been  witnesses  to  a  con¬ 
stant  anxiety  on  the  part  of  religion  to 
keep  feeling  within  certain  bounds, 
balanced  by  an  equally  constant  ten¬ 
dency  on  the  part  of  feeling  to  escape 
from  those  bounds,  and  to  adopt  stand¬ 
ards  and  traditions  at  variance  with 
those  of  official  and  organized  belief. 

Of  this  religious  revival,  taking  shape 
in  many  minds,  rather  in  a  tender  ideal¬ 
ist  exaltation  than  in  definite  forms  of 
faith,  Maurice  de  Guerin  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  p.athetic  and  penetrating 
voice.  His  work,  with  all  its  defects 
and  weaknesses,  can  hardly  be  denied  a 
permanent  place  ^mong  the  utterances 
of  modern  sentiment,  if  only  because  it 
combines  and  harmonizes  so  many 
different  strains.  We  may  find  in  it 
echoes  from  the  despair  of  Obermann, 
side  by  side  with  the  Wordsworthian 
sensitiveness  to  the  spells  and  effluences 
of  natural  things  ;  while  beyond,  and  in¬ 
terpenetrating  these  two  modes  of  ex¬ 
pression,  is  a  third,  quite  individual, 
which  forms  another  fresh  and  impor¬ 
tant  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  inner  woild  in  man.  How  shall  we 
characterize  this  strange  nature,  so  pain¬ 
fully  clairvoyant  in  certain  directions,  so 
dull  in  others,  torn  between  two  pas¬ 
sions,  the  passion  for  God,  and  the 
haunting  insatiable  passion  for  an  evanes¬ 
cent  and  finite  nature  ?  Maurice  de 
Guerin  is  like  the  mortals  of  his  own 
prose  poem  ‘‘  who  have  picked  up  in  the 
waters  or  in  the  woods,  and  carried  to 
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their  lips  some  fragments  of  the  pipe 
broken  by  the  god  Pan,"  and  who  thence¬ 
forward,  possessed  by  a  wild  and  secret 
passion,  live  only  for  nature  and  her 
mysteries.  That  strange  instinct  of 
community  with  the  visible  world  which 
appears  to  us,  the  more  we  study  it,  as 
the  development  of  a  new  sense  in  men, 
was  in  him  the  strongest  of  all  instincts. 
“  As  a  child,”  writes  his  sister,  "  he  was 
accustomed  to  spend  long  hours  in  gaz¬ 
ing  at  the  horizon,  or  leaning  against  a 
tree,’’  listening  to  ihose  sounds  of  nature 
which,  as  a  boy  of  eleven,  he  tried 
to  embody  in  a  long  prose  poem." 
“There  is  something  in  Nature,"  he 
wrote  later  on,  "  whether  she  smiles  and 
adorns  herself  in  fair  weather,  or 
whether  she  becomes  pale,  gray,  cold, 
and  stormy  in  autumn  and  in  winter, 
which  moves  not  only  the  surface  of 
the  soul,  but  its  most  secret  depths,  and 
rouses  a  thousand  memories  which  have 
in  appearance  no  connection  with  the 
spectacle  betore  us,  but  which  no  doubt 
maintain  a  correspondence  with  the  soul 
of  Nature  by  means  of  sympathies  which 
are  unknown  to  us."  These  sympathies 
which  he  was  thus  accustomed  to  watch 
and  study  in  himself  as  mysterious 
forces  in  some  sort  independent  of  his 
will,  strengthened  with  his  growth  till 
they  attained  at  once  a  force  of  being 
and  a  subtlety  of  expression  hardly  to  be 
matched  in  the  whole  range  of  imagina¬ 
tive  literature.  ^ 

But  the  tragedy  of  Guerin's  life  lay  in 
the  fact  that  whereas  throughout  half 
his  being  he  was  a  child  of  nature  and  of 
poetical  contemplation,  throughout  the 
other  he  was  a  Catholic,  formed  by  an 
ancestral  faith,  and  ready  to  carry  into 
the  expression  of  it  as  much  intensity 
and  passion  as  into  the  expression  of  his 
divining  and  imaginative  gift.  And  how 
is  it  possible  that  the  true  Catholic 
should  continue  to  allow  himself  that 
abandonment  to  the  impressions  of 
nature,  which  to  Maurice  de  Guerin  was 
a  necessity  of  life  ?  To  the  Catholic  the 
visible  world  is  a  mere  stage  on  which 
is  played  out  the  central  scene  from  the 
drama  of  human  life,  of  which  the  pre¬ 
paratory  and  concluding  scenes  belong 
to  the  world  of  eternity.  To  absorb 
one’s  self  in  nature,  therefore,  is  either 
to  waste  upon  something  passing  and 
ephemeral,  sympathies  which  are  exclu¬ 


sively  claimed  by  a  different  and  more 
lasting  order  of  phenomena,  or  still 
worse,  it  is  to  run  the  risk  of  confounding 
the  Creator  with  the  created,  and  of  los¬ 
ing  one’s  self  in  a  pantheistic  mysticism. 
Maurice  de  Guerin  had  no  sooner  ar¬ 
rived  at  maturity  than  the  conflict  be¬ 
tween  these  two  strains  in  him  became 
almost  intolerable.  After  an  exquisite 
description  of  a  fine  Good  Friday,  when 
the  divine  beauty  of  the  spring  had 
brought  back  to  him  in  all  their  fresh¬ 
ness  some  of  the  earliest  impressions  of 
his  childhood,  he  breaks  off  with  the 
remorseful  cry,  ’’  My  God,  what  is  my 
soul  about,  to  let  herself  be  thus  se¬ 
duced  by  all  these  fugitive  joys,  upon 
Good  Friday,  upon  a  day  filled  with 
Thy  death  and  with  our  redemption  !" 

And  a  little  later  on,  when  sudden 
cold  has  checked  the  spring  and  with¬ 
ered  not  only  the  flowers,  but  all  the 
pleasure  of  the  poet,  he  writes  sadly, 
“  I  am  more  depressed  than  in  winter. 
In  days  like  this,  there  is  revealed  to 
me  at  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  in  the 
deepest  and  most  intimate  recesses  of 
my  being,  a  sort  of  strange  despair  ;  it 
is  a  kind  of  desolation  and  darkness  far 
from  God.  My  God,  how  is  it  that  my 
rest  is  troubled  by  whatever  passes  in 
the  air,  and  that  the  peace  of  my  soul 
is  thus  given  over  to  the  caprices  of  the 
winds  !"’ 

For  a  time  the  struggle  continues,  and 
then  the  whole  man  is  suddenly  pene¬ 
trated  by  a  new  idea,  which  for  the 
moment  supersedes  it.  Under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  sympathy  for  M.  Lamennais, 
in  the  struggle  which  began  with 
L' Avenir  and  culminated  in  the  Paroles 
d'  un  Croyanty  the  burden  of  his  creed 
seems  temporarily  to  fall  away  from 
him,  and  for  a  moment  he  asserts  him¬ 
self  against  the  bonds  which  have  been 
upon  him  since  his  birth.  “  I  shall 
never  be  anything  but  an  ant  carrying  a 
grain  to  the  construction  of  the  future  ; 
but,  however  small  may  be  my  powers 
they  will  not  the  less  be  inspired  by  a 
grand  and  sacred  thought — the  thought 
which  drives  the  century  before  it,  the 
noblest  and  the  strongest  after  that  of 
God — the  thought  of  liberty.”  Such 
was  the  dream  of  his  first  months  in 
Paris — a  fugitive  dream  !  So  fragile 
and  delicate  a  plant  was  not  made  for 
the  keen  air  of  freedom,  and  very  soon 
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upon  the  momentary  exultation  de¬ 
scends  a  cloud  of  blach  misgiving.  “  O 
truth,  dost  thou  not  sometimes  appear 
to  me  like  a  luminous  phantom  behind 
a  cloud  ?  Yet  the  first  wind  effaces 
thee  !  Wast  thou  then  nothing  but  an 
illusion  of  the  eyes  of  the  soul  ?  Rea* 
son' and  faith  !  When  these  two  words 
shall  make  but  one  the  enigma  of  the 
world  will  be  solved.  Meanwhile  how 
to  wait  ?  At  the  moment  I  write,  the 
sky  is  magnificent,  nature  breathes 
upon  us  airs  fresh  and  full  of  life.  The 
world  rolls  melodiously  onward,  and 
amid  all  these  harmonies  something 
sad  and  timid  circulates  ;  the  mind  of 
man,  who  is  restless  in  the  presence  of 
all  this  order  which  he  cannot  under¬ 
stand.” 

And  at  last,  in  the  antechamber  of 
death,  the  tender  nature  wasted  with 
fever  of  body  and  mind  bows  itself  once 
more  to  the  old  yoke,  and  the  Church 
reclaims  her  son. 

Here  then  we  have  one  more  faithful 
record  of  a  rare  and  beautiful  experi¬ 
ence,  one  more  typical  story  of  the  inner 
life  of  man.  But  Maurice  de  Guerin’s 
claim  is  more  than  this.  It  is  as  the 
discoverer  of  new  terms  in  the  language 
of  the  soul,  the  lifter  of  one  more  corner 
of  the  veil  that  he  makes  his  deepest 
impression  upon  us.  Take,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  passage  in  his  journal  on  the 
death  of  his  friend  and  adopted  sister, 
Mme.  de  la  Morvonnais,  in  which  his 
artist's  gift  of  expression  had  rendered 
for  us  the  very  essence  of  tender  and 
meditative  grief.  ”  I  have  broken  the 
idea  of  her  terrestrial  existence  :  1  have 
effaced  her  from  the  outer  world.  All 
is  changed  ;  a  whole  scene  of  actual  life 
has  withdrawn  itself  from  my  heart,  and 
1  have  beheld  entering  in  its  place,  the 
incorruptible  images  and  forms  of  the 
unknown  world  which  surrounds  us. 
Why  do  we  spend  ourselves  on  the 
world  of  sight  ?  What  secret  beauties 
of  nature  have  more  power  to  draw  and 
keep  our  hearts  than  those  mysterious 
coasts  on  which  Marie  faded  Horn  our 
gaze  ? 

‘‘  And  yet  often  in  the  very  formation 
of  this  phantom  world,  grief  shaken  off 
for  a  moment  returns  and  falls  upon  me 
in  the  midst  of  the  most  tranquillizing 
visions.  I  can  only  escape  from  it  in 
beginning  over  again  the  pilgrimage  of 


memory.  The  light  and  silent  steps  of 
my  imagination  take  once  more  the 
beloved  paths  ;  like  Paul  wandering  in 
his  island,  I  return  drawn  by  an  invisi¬ 
ble  attraction  to  the  place  of  shipwreck. 
Thus  am  I  able  to  cheat  and  dis¬ 
tract  those  bitter  regrets  which  no  con¬ 
flation  dare  approach.  1  surround 
them  with  a  murmuring  crowd  of 
memories.  Grief  listens  to  their  min¬ 
gled  voices  and  considers  their  features 
marked  by  a  thousand  expressions,  till 
at  length  his  headlong  course  grows  calm¬ 
er  and  takes  the  cadence  and  gentle¬ 
ness  of  a  gliding  stream.” 

The  special  power  represented  by 
such  writing  as  this  is  surely  a  power 
struck  out  in  the  writer  by  a  peculiar 
combination  of  circumstances,  of  de¬ 
scribing  those  ethereal  moods  which 
form  the  meeting-place  between  the 
spirit  and  nature,  and  so  of  becoming  a 
herald  of  fresh  experiences  to  other 
minds. 

M.  de  Guerin’s  work  brings  us  to 
the  threshold  of  our  own  time.  What 
parallel  can  we  make  to  it  in  England 
during  the  last  twenty  years  ?  The 
period  teems  with  journals  and  biogra¬ 
phies  of  one  kina  or  another.  But  is 
there  anything  among  them  which  in 
time  to  come  will  stand  for  a  typical  ex¬ 
pression,  either  of  feeling  wrought  to  its 
highest  point  of  divining  intensity,  or  of 
feeling  expressed  under  such  conditions 
of  knowledge  and  freedom  from  preju¬ 
dice  as  may  enable  it  to  appeal  to  the 
world  in  general  and  not  only  to  a 
clique,  however  large  ?  In  the  precise 
shape  in  which  we  are  at  present  seek¬ 
ing  for  it,  we  shall  find  little  or  nothing 
of  the  kind.  The  voice  of  philosophy 
and  argument  we  know,  the  voice  of 
poetry  and  poetical  description  ;  but 
the  voice  of  reverie,  the  note  of  delicate 
and  sincere  introspection,  is  almost  un¬ 
known  to  us.  For  our  purpose,  the 
most  important  utterance  in  the  whole 
period  is  that  of  Mill  in  the  “  Autobiog¬ 
raphy.”  That  deeply  interesting  book 
lacks  the  expansion  and  the  intimacy  of 
tone  which  would  have  come  naturally 
to  a  Frenchman  of  Mill’s  calibre  ;  but 
its  very  austerity  and  simplicity  give  it 
importance  among  its  kind,  and  there  is 
one  passage  in  it  which  describes  how 
the  young  man  of  twenty-one,  isolated 
by  his  training  from  the  ordinary  sources 
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of  emotion,  suddenly  awakes  to  the 
claims  of  feeling  and  from  what  sources 
he  is  able  to  satisfy  them,  which  will 
probably  be  long  recognized  as  a  land* 
mark  in  English  spiritual  history.  In 
that  remarkable  novel  of  two  seasons 
ago,  “  John  Inglesant,”  there  was  more 
of  the  true  power  of  reverie  than  has  ydt 
appeared  among  our  prose  writers  ;  and 
its  success  seems  to  show  that  there  is 
after  all  some  future  for  the  literature  of 
reverie  in  England.  But  for  the  most 
part  our  books  of  spiritual  experience 
have  been  of  a  quite  other  type.  The 
“  Memorials  of  a  Quiet  Life”  may  be 
regarded  as  the  representative  of  them  ; 
and  it  is  no  disrespect  to  a  book  that 
has  given  and  still  gives  pleasure  to 
thousands  of  congenial  minds,  that  be¬ 
side  the  penetration  and  diffusiveness  of 
a  content  like  Maurice  de  Guerin's,  the 
dominant  content  of  the  Hare  corre¬ 
spondence  has  no  sort  of  chance  of  per¬ 
manence. 

Nor  has  recent  French  literature  been 
any  better  off.  France  has  been  spend* 
ing  her  strength  of  late  in  republishing 
old  memoirs  and  writing  new  ones,  of  a 
kind  most  useful  and  important  to  the 
world  of  letters,  but  wholly  unconcerned 
with  the  peculiar  literature  we  have  been 
discussing.  The  present  year  however, 
has  seen  the  emergence  of  two  books, 
one  produced  among  the  mountains  of 
eastern  France  and  the  other  at  Geneva, 
which  ask  our  attention  on  the  same 
grounds  as  Rousseau,  as  Senancour,  or 
Maurice  de  Guerin.  The  class  to  which 
they  belong  is  so  small  and  its  impor¬ 
tance  BO  considerable,  that  we  can  \iardly 
afford  to  neglect  any  contributions  to 
it,  however  much  they  may  differ  in 
point  of  literary  quality.  Nor  indeed 
have  there  been  any  symptoms  of  such 
neglect  in  the  present  case.  Both  have 
won  an  audience,  and  one  at  least  of 
them,  the  “  Journal  Intime”  of  the 
Genevese  professor,  Henri  Fred<^ric 
Amiel,  has  made  an  impression  during 
the  ten  months  which  have  elapsed  since 
its  publication,  which  seems  to  show 
that  in  the  midst  of  the  physical  and 
material  stress  of  our  day,  and  the 
weakening  of  so  many  of  the  older 
stimuli  of  emotion,  numbers  of  minds 
are  now  fully  alive  to  the  exceptional 
interest  which  attaches  to  any  effective 
presentation  of  the  modes  in  which  the 


human  spirit  is  learning  to  adapt  its 
loving,  hoping,  and  suffering  to  the  al¬ 
tered  conditions  of  modern  knowledge. 

But  it*is  not  with  M.  Amiel  that  we 
are  at  present  concerned.  The  “  Jour¬ 
nal  Intime”  belongs,  if  we  are  not  mis¬ 
taken,  to  the  first-rate  books  of  the 
world.  It  is  a  revelation  of  the  modern 
spirit,  equalling  any  of  the  great  records 
of  intimate  experience  in  the  range  and 
quality  of  mind  which  it  represents  and 
in  the  distinction  and  beauty  of  its 
style.  We  propose  to  give  a  detailed 
account  of  it  next  month.  The  other, 
infinitely  less  important  both  in  sub¬ 
stance  and  in  manner,  is- yet  full  of  in¬ 
terest  to  an  observer  of  the  sources  of 
modem  joys  and  griefs,  and  a  short  re¬ 
view  of  It  may  serve  as  a  fitting  conclu¬ 
sion  to  these  remarks  upon  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  introspection.  The  ”  Journal 
d’un  Solitaire,”  by  Xavier  Thiriat,  pub¬ 
lished  apparently  somewhere  in  the  Vos¬ 
ges  a  few  years  ago,  was  brought  forward 
in  the  French  press  early  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  year  by  M.  Scherer,  whose  unfailing 
literary  tact  had  discerned  the  merit  and 
place  of  this  record  of  Vosges  peasant 
life.  It  represents  a  year’s  diary,  kept 
by  the  paralyzed  son  of  a  Vosges  farm¬ 
er,  and  it  describes  to  us  how  a  youth 
who  had  lost  the  use  of  his  limbs  when 
a  boy  of  ten,  rises  from  a  condition  of 
despondency  and  comparative  useless¬ 
ness  to  one  of  influence,  activity,  and 
inward  happiness.  Certain  parts  of  it 
are  conventional  and  insignificant,  but 
the  part  which  remains,  though  not  by 
any  means  of  a  high  intellectual  quality, 
has  yet  an  accent  of  universality,  a  free¬ 
dom  from  the  restrictions  of  country  and 
nationality,  which  ought  to  carry  it  be¬ 
yond  the  immediate  circle  and  people  of 
the  writer.  Our  own  English  journals 
are  almost  always  wanting  in  this  ac¬ 
cent,  They  have  the  accent  of  Angli¬ 
canism,  of  the  English  parsonage  or  of 
Puritan  association,  each  powerful  in  its 
turn  with  Anglicans,  or  with  those  living 
within  the  recognized  circle  of  English 
country  life,  or  with  English  Puritans  of 
different  shades.  But  if  you  come  to 
put  one  of  them  into  the  hands  of  some¬ 
body  widely  dissociated  from  it  in 
place  and  circumstances,  he  will  get  little 
or  nothing  from  it ;  it  speaks  a  language 
only  really  understood  in  a  particular 
mental  district.  In  this  unpretending 
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French  journal,  with  all  its  occasional 
affectation  and  conventionality,  there  is 
something  which  appeals  to  the  sympa¬ 
thies  of  everybody  possessing  a  heart 
and  intelligence, whatever  may  be  his  in¬ 
herited  relations  to  life  and  religion. 
The  story  is  briefly  this  : 

Xavier  Thiriat,  the  son  of  a  French 
peasant  in  the  valley  of  Cleurie  in  the 
Vosges,  was  born  in  1835.  He  grew 
up  a  bright,  active  little  boy,  delighting 
in  all  exercises  both  of  body  and  mind, 
in  the  long  hours  which  he  and  his 
companions  spent  herding  cattle  in  the 
Vosges  mountains,  in  the  glissades  of 
winter  down  the  long  ice-slopes  of  the 
valley  as  well  as  in  the  competition  of 
the  village  school,  and  in  the  reading  of 
a  few  tattered  books,  F^nelon’s  “  Tel6- 
maque”  among  them,  hidden  away  in 
an  old  cupboard  of  the  farm.  One 
January  day,  however,  he  and  his  com¬ 
panions  were  going  to  a  catechizing  class 
to  be  held  some  distance  down  the  val¬ 
ley.  They  had  to  cross  a  canal  swollen 
by  winter  rain,  and  bridged  by  one  nar¬ 
row  plank.  Xavier  passed  first,  but  the 
little  girl  next  to  him,  missed  her  foot¬ 
ing,  and  fell  into  the  water,  overturning 
the  plank  in  her  fall.  Xavier  sprang 
into  the  water,  'caught  the  child,  helped 
her  to  scramble  out,  put  back  the  plank, 
and  still  clinging  to  it,  waist-deep  in  the 
ice-cold  water,  helped  the  other  children 
to  cross.  Then  all  hurried  on  to  school  in 
dread  of  a  scolding  from  the  priest.  They 
arrived  late,  and  Xavier,  shivering  with 
cold,  had  to  sit  near  the  door  during  the 
lesson,  and  afterward  to  walk  home 
•  through  a  bitter  air,  which  froze  his 
wet  clothes  upon  him.  For  two  days 
he  felt  no  consequence  beyond  a  certain 
malaise  ;  then  began  excruciating  pains 
in  the  limbs,  and  for  nearly  a  month  the 
child’s  shrieks  were  almost  incessant 
night  and  day.  This  state  of  active 
suffering  and  confinement  to  bed  con¬ 
tinued  in  a  rather  less  acute  form  for 
about  a  year,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  it  was  evident  from  the  distorted 
and  useless  limbs,  that  the  boy  would 
henceforth  never  be  anything  but  a  para¬ 
lytic  invalid. 

Much  kindness  was  shown  to  him  in 
his  trouble.  The  schoolmaster  of  the 
village  came  to  him  out  of  school  hours 
and  taught  him  for  nothing,  and  as  it 
became  evident  that  no. sort  of  active 
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employment  would  ever  be  possible  to 
him,  he  learned  how  to  sew  and  em¬ 
broider,  and  thus  to  while  away  the  long 
hours.  But  it  was  in  the  store  of  old 
books  from  which  as  a  child  he  had  pil¬ 
laged  “  Telemaque”  that  he  found  his 
best  consolation.  They  consisted  of 
an  “  Ancient  Geography,”  and  ‘‘  An 
Abridgment  of  all  the  Sciences,”  a  “  His¬ 
tory  of  Morocco,”  Young’s  ”  Night 
Thoughts”  (of  course  in  a  French 
translation),  the  ”  Lives  of  the  Saints” 
in  twelve  volumes,  the  ”  Book  of 
Tobit,”  the  ”  Synodal  Statutes  of  the 
Diocese  of  Toul,”  and  the  “Psalms.” 
From  these  materials  the  boy  built 
for  himself  a  house  of  the  mind  in 
which  he  could  dwell  with  some  content 
and  resignation.  It  was  the  ‘‘  Abridg¬ 
ment  of  all  the  Sciences”  which  espe¬ 
cially  fascinated  him,  and  which  induced 
him  at  the  age  of  fifteen  to  begin  regular 
meteorological  observations,  and  to 
communicate  them  month  by  month  to 
the  local  paper.  Thenceforward  his  life 
was  no  longer  empty.  Some  light  man¬ 
ual  labor  enabled  him  to  earn  his  living 
without  burdening  his  family,  and  for 
the  rest  his  hours  were  filled  up  with  the 
pursuit  of  such  science  as  was  within 
his  reach,  and  in  sunr>mer  by  long  media¬ 
tions  out  of  doors  and  in  the  sunshine, 
long  self-abandonments  to  the  delights 
of  flowers,  colors  and  sounds  to  which 
he  became  more  and  more  sensitive  as 
years  went  on. 

As  he  grew  into  manhood,  however, 
the  limitations  of  his  condition  made 
themselves  for  a  time  more  painfully  felt 
than  ever.  He  was  of  an  impression¬ 
able,  expansive  disposition,  and  it 
seemed  hard  to  him  at  the  age  of  twen¬ 
ty,  as  it  must  have  seemed  hard  to  many 
another  in  similar  circumstances,  that 
none  of  the  commonest  joys  of  life 
could  ever  be  his — no  work  in  sun  and 
air,  no  country  merrymaking,  no  court¬ 
ing  or  taking  in  marriage.  When  he 
was  about  eighteen  or  nineteen,  a  young 
girl  from  a  neighboring  farm  took  some 
friendly  notice  of  him,  and  the  youth, 
whose  reading  had  gradually  extended 
itself  to  books  like  Gilbert,  Millevoye 
and  Lamartine,  threw  himself  into  the 
friendship  with  romantic  zeal,  and  for  a 
time  made  it  the  centre  of  his  thoughts. 
But  naturally  a  maiden  with  prudent 
parents  was  not  long  allowed  to  concern 
38 
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herself  with  a  hopeless  cripple,  and  Lilie 
was  forbidden  to  meet  and  talk  to 
young  Thiriat  as  she  had  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  do.  This  little  incident,  in  ail 
respects  natural  and  inevitable,  brought 
Xavier’s  discontents  to  the  surface,  and 
for  the  next  few  years  his  habitual  condi¬ 
tion  seemed  to  have  been  one  of  struggle 
with  his  lot,  and  of  incapacity  to  find  in 
it  any  lasting  source  of  contentment. 
Scientific  study,  however,  still  remained 
to  him,  and  he  appears  to  have  clung  to 
it  in  his  blackest  times  as  the  only  pos¬ 
sible  barrier  between  him  and  utter  de¬ 
spondency.  And  gradually  the  clouds 
lifted,  and  he  passed  into  a  state  of  more 
or  less  habitual  serenity  and  patience 
with  life,  the  causes  of  which  we  shall 
presently  try  to  descril>e. 

At  some  time  or  other  of  this  period 
he  seems  to  have  begun  to  keep  a  diary, 
and  the  published  journal  takes  us 
through  the  year  i860,  when  he  attained 
the  age  of  twenty-five,  and  to  which  he 
seems  afterward  to  have  looked  back  as 
the  critical  year  of  his  life.  To  the 
daily  records  of  the  journal  he  must 
have  added  for  publication  passages  de¬ 
scribing  the  principal  incidents  in  his 
earlier  career,  so  that  the  little  book  is 
really  a  complete  picture  of  his  develop¬ 
ment  up  to  the  moment  when  he  appears 
to  have  gathered  about  him,  from  differ¬ 
ent  sources,  a  sufficient  stock  of  happi¬ 
ness  wherewith  to  shelter  and  sweeten 
his  future  life.  Whence  was  this  happi¬ 
ness  drawn  ?  From  the  most  simple 
and  obvious  sources,  representing,  how¬ 
ever,  in  their  measure  the  chief  human 
felicities.  From  nature  and  poetry  in 
the  first  place  :  “  For  me,  I  have  never 
sought  out  the  joys  of  my  life  ;  they 
have  come,  so  to  speak,  to  find  me. 
They  have  grown  and  flowered  under 
my  feet  like  the  field  daisies,  though- 1 
have  not  always  perceived  them  at  first 
sight.  Often  indeed  I  have  ovei  looked 
them  :  it  was  not  always  allowed  me  to 
see  clearly  through  my  tears.  I  have 
known  them  in  the  few  journeys  that  I 
have  made  since  my  childhood.  .  .  . 
1  have  known  them  in  my  walks,  along 
the  hedges,  fields,  and  pastures  of  the 
hill  above  my  home  ;  in  observing  the 
flowers/  the  mosses,  the  birds  ;  in  those 
poetical  reveries  or  rather  ravishments 
in  which  voices,  colors,  and  perfumes 
blended  themselves  for  me  into  a 


heavenly  harmony  :  in  the  hours  spent 
with  my  favorite  poets  under  the  shadow 
of  the  beech-trees,  when  the  chaffinch 
piped  on  the  highest  branch,  and  gu^ts 
of  cool  wind  shook  the  leaves  ;  while 
the  butterflies — ‘  sons  of  the  Virgin’  as 
we  were  taught  to  call  them  in  child¬ 
hood — floated  softly  in  the  air  or  between 
the  branches  of  the  trees,  and  all  the 
story  of  the  poet — I  saw  it  under  my 
eyes  in.  Nature.” 

From  science  and  books  in  the  second 
place.  Nothing  can  be  more  naive  or 
more  sincere  than  the  excitement  and 
enthusiasm  he  shows  about  his  various 
scientific  studies.  "  This  morning,” 
he  writes  in  May,  ”  1  have  gathered 
some  plants  in  bloom  round  my  retreat, 
and  I  have  busied  myself  with  classify¬ 
ing  them.  Each  day  will  bring  me  fresh 
flowers  now  and  new  species.  The  im¬ 
mense  book  of  Nature  is  open  under 
my  eyes,  and  it  shall  be  my  principal 
study.  In  my  hermitage,  surrounded 
with  flowers  and  birds,  there  is  no  more 
place  for  melancholy.  To-day  I  feel  a 
charm  1  had  almost  ceased  to  feel.” 
Later  on  a  kind  uncle  bestowed  a  don¬ 
key  on  the  cripple,  and  with  this  wel¬ 
come  animal  harnessed  to  a  tiny  wooden 
cart  the  poor  recluse  is*  able,  for  the 
first  lime  for  fifteen  years,  to  move  free¬ 
ly  about  the  neighborhood.  One  of  the 
first  uses  that  he  makes  of  this  new 
power  of  movement  is  to  plan  a  history 
of  his  native  valley  :  ”  My  wish  has 

always  been  to  write  a  paper  on  the  his¬ 
tory  of  my  valley.  For  a  long  time 
past  1  have  been  questioning  the  older 
men,  and  taking  notes  on  alt  occasions 
upon  the  antiquity  of  the  country  popula¬ 
tions,  their  history,  manners,  supersti¬ 
tions,  legends,  popular  beliefs,  etc. 
Now  it  is  a  book  that  I  dare  to  plan,  a 
book  of  some  length,  which  may  be  a 
picture  both  of  the  past  and  of  the 
present,  and  I  shall  consult  for  it  the 
archives  of  our  commune  and  of  the 
communes  near.  Already  the  outline 
of  the  book  grows  clear  to  me.  It  will 
take  years  to  write,  but  the  prospect  is 
delightful  to  me.” 

Often  indeed,  after  an  evening  passed 
in  answering  the  questions  of  a  group  of 
curious  peasants  on  some  of  the  element¬ 
ary  facts  of  physical  science,  he  has  his 
moments  of  discouragement.  ”  This  ele¬ 
mentary  half-knowledge  is  nowadays  to 
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me  little  more  than  the  measure  of  my  ig¬ 
norance.  I  despair  of  learning  more 
with  the  few  resources  I  have  in  this 
complete  isolation  from  the  world,  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  I  shall  never  be  able 
to  disengage  my  mind  from  the  swad¬ 
dling  clothes  which  encircle  and  stifle 
it.”  The  moment  of  depression,  how¬ 
ever,  soon  passes  ;  a  little  kindly  interest 
shown  in  him  by  a  friend,  the  loan  of  a 
book,  the  arrival  of  some  new  plants  or 
insects,  above  all,  the  wholesome  stir  in 
his  life  created  by  the  acquisition  of  the 
donkey,  and  by  his  work  as  greffier  or 
secretary  to  the  commune,  always  suffice 
in  the  long  run  to  restore  his  cheerful¬ 
ness  and  hope  in  the  future,  and  the 
crippled  youth  ends  the  record  of  his  year 
with  the  quiet  words,  ”  I  know  yet  very 
little,  but  I  have  courage  and  I  hope.” 
Since  then  the  book  on  the  valley  of 
Cleurie  has  appeared  and  gained  a  pub¬ 
lic  prize.  Vari  us  other  studies  on  the 
agriculture  and  scenery  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  have  also  been  published  ;  and  to 
judge  from  M.  Campaux’s  preface  to 
the  journal,  not  only  has  Xavier  Thiriat 
improved  and  developed  his  own  apti¬ 
tudes,  but  he  has  formed  round  him  a 
circle  of  people  in  the  same  class  as  him¬ 
self  devoted  to  the  same  studies  and 
eager  for  the  same  pleasures. 

Religion,  speaking  broadly,  seems  to 
have  meant  much  to  Thiriat  ;  Catholi¬ 
cism,  taken  strictly,  very  little.  His  in¬ 
firmity  naturally  prevented  him  from 
sharing  much  in  the  religious  practice 
of  the  neighborhood,  although  in  the 
few  church  ceremonies  he  was  able 
to  attend  his  impressionable  tempera¬ 
ment  drew  constant  delight  from  the 
”  religious  singing,  the  melodies  of  the 
organ,  the  perfumes  of  incense  and  of 
candles.”  Religious  expressions  of  the 
ordinary  kind  occur  in  his  book,  but  no 
temptation  to  the  life  of  a  dhiot,  so 
natural  to  the  invalid  in  Catholic  coun¬ 
tries,  seems  to  have  overtaken  him.  It 
is  evident  that  unconsciously  to  him¬ 
self  his  spiritual  life  was  chiefly  vitalized 
by  interests  and  influences  of  a  more 
universal  kind  than  those  belonging  to 
any  given  system  of  faith. 

Lastly,  among  the  new  elements  of 
happiness  which  made  'the  year  i860 
memorable  to  him,  we  may  reckon  the 
gain  of  several  new  friends  brought  him 
by  scientific  studies,  and  the  recognized 


place  in  life  afforded  him  by  his  appoint¬ 
ment  as  greffier  to  the  commune.  The 
cry  of  the  first  half  of  the  diary  is  for  a 
friend,  first  of  all  ;  and  next,  for^some 
useful  part  in  society,  which  shall  make 
it  possible  for  him  to  be  something  else 
than  an  object  of  pity  or  ridicule  to  his 
fellow  men.  By  the  end  of  the  year  he 
was  able  to  exclaim  with  joy,  “  The 
future,  once  so  dark,  appears  to  me  un¬ 
der  the  most  smiling  colors  ;  /  have 
friends  and  protectors.  My  God  !  1 

never  should  have  thought  it  possible  to 
be  so  happy.”  The  last  day  of  the  old 
year  arrives,  and  Xavier,  looking  back 
over  his  journal,  sees  in  it  the  record  of 
a  state  of  transition  from  a  ”  first 
youth,”  tormented  with  dreams  and  re¬ 
grets,  mad,  extravagant  and  despairing, 
to  a  ”  second  youth  ripened  by  study 
and  friendship.”  And  he  passes  the 
threshold  of  the  new  in  a  glow  of  feeling 
and  aspiration.  ”  For  me,  as  for  all,  the 
future  remains  obscure,  uncertain,  un¬ 
known  ;  but  a  tide  of  hope  has  come 
flooding  into  my  heart,  and  I  shall  enter 
the  gate  of  the  opening  year  with  gayety 
and  contentment.'* 

There  are  other  notes  than  these 
we  have  tried  to  reproduce,  in  this 
little  journal.  A  short  description  of  it 
may  very  easily  convey  a  false  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  book  is  sometimes  virtuous 
overmuch,  that  is  to  say,  virtuous  for 
effect.  The  pictures  of  common  life, 
however,  interspersed  in  it,  the  lively 
pieces  of  dialogue  and  shrewd  descrip¬ 
tions  of  peasant  character,  show  a  sense 
of  humor  which,  when  the  journal  is 
read  as  a  whole,  tend  to  remove  this  im¬ 
pression,  and  to  make  one  forget  the  evi¬ 
dent  leaven  in  it  of  Lamartine  and  Ber- 
nardin  de  St.  Pierre.  But  it  is  not  so 
mudi  what  Xavier  Thiriat  has  to  tell  us 
abmt  life  or  Nature  that  is  important  or 
interesting  ;  it  is  the  personality  itself, 
its  modes  of  thinking  and  feeling,  its 
means  of  happiness  under  unfavorable 
conditions  that  are  worth  studying.  For 
us  who  are  so  apt  to  alarm  and  terrify 
ourselves  as  to  the  future  sources  of  en¬ 
thusiasm,  and  therefore  of  action,  in 
man,  the  books  adds  one  more  to  the 
facts  that  console  and  point  us  forward. 
Science,  nature,  poetry,  human  kind¬ 
ness,  bound  together  and  encompassed, 
all  of  them,  by  some  spiritual  hope, 
however  vague  and  large — in  these,  it 
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seems  to  say  to  us,  lie  the  motive 
powers  of  the  future,  powers  which  will 
but  strengthen  as  others  decay. 

George  Sand,  in  discussing  Obermann 
and  the  kindred  literature  of  her  own 
day,  saw  in  it  signs  of  a  probable  indeh- 
nite  multiplication  of  “moral  mala¬ 
dies.”  The  comment  which  a  modern 
observer  is  inclined  to  make  upon  her 
prophecy  is  that  it  divined  only  half  the 
truth.  The  forces  of  human  nature 
tend,  after  all,  perpetually  to  the  same 
level.  If  old  joys  are  passing  away,  new 
joys,  which  are  perhaps  but  the  old  new 


bom,  are  rising  into  life.  If  the  human 
spirit  is  more  conscious  than  ever  before 
of  its  own  limitations  and  of  the  iron 
pressure  of  its  physical  environment,  it  is 
also,  paradox  as  it  may  seem,  more  con¬ 
scious  of  its  own  creatness,  more  deeply 
thrilled  by  the  nobility  and  beauty  inter¬ 
woven  with  the  universe.  Such  is  the 
deepest  meaning  of  modern  poetry,  such 
is  the  main  impression  left  upon  us  with 
increasing  force  by  almost  all  the  at¬ 
tempts  of  the  modern  spirit  to  throw 
light  upon  itself. — Macmillan  s  Maga¬ 
zine. 


“CHINESE  GORDON.’’* 


The  author  of  this  book — one  of  the 
most  moving  and  heroic  romances  of 
real  life  ever  given  to  the  world — is 
specially  qualified  for  his  undertaking  in 
that  he  is  a  kinsman  of  Gordon  ;  and 
has,  therefore,  been  able  to  command 
information  not  easily  accessible  to  a 
writer  less  favorably  placed.  To  a  per¬ 
sonal  knowledge  of  Gordon's  character 
and  life,  he  has  been  able  to  add  a  close 
acquaintance  with  his  private  and  official 
correspondence,  and  the  disposal  of  a 
mass  of  documents  of  the  highest  signi* 
ficance.  These  are  great  advantages, 
and  Mr.  Hake  has  turned  them  to  ex¬ 
cellent  account.  But  if  in  these  respects 
his  kinship  was  a  benefit,  in  others  it  has 
been  a  drawback.  Fur  one  thing  it  was 
a  considerable  curb  to  that  freedom 
which  as  a  man  and  a  writer  he  must 
have  felt  to  be  appropriate  to  his 
great  subject ;  with  the  result  that 
many  episodes  in  the  drama  of  Gor¬ 
don’s  career  are  treated  with  a  reticence 
which  we  must  both  admire  and  re^et. 
Further  than  this,  he  has  been  checked 
to  some  extent  by  respect  for  one  of  the 
strongest  points  in  Gordon’s  character 
— his  almost  morbid  modesty.  Publicity 
he  loathes  ;  and  Mr.  Hake  in  his  pref¬ 
ace  apologizes  to  him  for  giving  his  life 
to  the  world,  not  merely  without  his  con¬ 
sent,  but  without  his  knowledge.  To 
have  asked  his  permission  to  publish,  or 

*  “  The  Story  of  Chinese  Gordon,’’  by  A.  Eg- 
mont  Hake,  author  of  “Paris  Originals,’’ 
“  Flattering  Tales,’’  etc.  With  two  portraits 
and  two  maps.  London  :  Remington  &  Co., 
1884. 


to  have  let  him  suspect  that  a  volume 
was  being  written  of  which  he  was  the 
subject,  would  have  been  to  court  a  pas¬ 
sionate  veto  which  could  not  be  gain¬ 
said  ;  consequently  the  world  must  have 
remained  in  that  state  of  mingled  curi¬ 
osity  and  misapprehension,  which  existed 
prior  to  the  appearance  of  this  book. 
The  author’s  courage  in  this  matter  in¬ 
deed  claims  our  gratitude  ;  and  it  is  im¬ 
possible  not  to  feel  that  in  thus  risking 
Gordon’s  displeasure,  both  he  and  those 
other  members  of  the  family  who  share, 
in  one  way  or  another,  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  work,  have  done  a  wise  and 
useful  thing. 

Two  books,  previously  published,  have 
partially  acquainted  a  certain  number  of 
people  with  the  greatness  of  Gordon’s 
character,  and  with  some  of  the  astonish¬ 
ing  events  of  his  career — to  wit,  “  The 
Ever- Victorious  Army,’’  by  the  late  An¬ 
drew  Wilson  ;  and  “  Colonel  Gordon  in 
Central  Africa,’’ by  Dr.  Birkbeck  Hill. 
It  was  inevitable  that  the  facts  therein 
treated  should  be  included  in  Mr.  Hake's 
study  ;  but  in  his  hands  they  take  clearer 
shape,  fuller  significance,  and  their  prop* 
er  places  in  the  story  of  Gordon’s  life. 

Much  of  Mr.  Hake’s  material  is  new, 
and  most  of  it  bears  very  valuably  on 
three  of  the  most  urgent  matters  now 
troubling  the  world.  These  are  the  war 
between  France  and  China,  the  wild 
chaos  in  the  Soudan,  and  the  compli¬ 
cated  dangers  in  South  Africa.  In  this 
connection  the  book  is  full  of  teaching, 
and  explains  many  things  that,  without 
it,  were  understood  but  dimly,  if  at  all. 
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And  besides  this  it  is  particularly  inter-  Japanese  waters,  and  did  their  best  to 
esting  because  it  contains  a  large  num*  build  a  commerce  with  the  Middle  King- 
ber  of  Gordon's  familiar  letters.  In  the  dom.  Not  every  firm  can  show  a  record 
first  half  of  the  book,  indeed,  these  and  like  to  this. 

other  documents  are  quoted  at  such  Gordon’s  father  was  a  man  of  mem- 
length  and  so  often,  that  in  some  degree  (^rable  qualities.  A  good  and  cultivated 
they  disturb  the  current  of  the  narra-  soldier,  he  was  firm  and  humorous,  gen- 
tive  ;  and,  from  the  literary  pmint  of  erous  and  robust.  In  his  presence  none 
view,  this  portion  contrasts  a  little  un-  could  be  dull,  neither  could  the  careless 
favorably  with  the  rest.  The  second  or  neglectful  escape  his  severity.  His 
part,  dealing  chiefly  with  Gordon’s  work  figure  was  striking;  his  individuality 
in  Africa,  is  an  excellent  piece  of  writing,  was  strong  ;  the  twinkle  of  his  clear  blue 
full  of  graphic  vigor,  and  touched  with  eye  was  not  to  be  forgotten.  And  Gor« 
something  of  the  wonderful  romance  of  don’s  mother  was  no  less  remarkable  in 
Gordon’s  life.  Criticism  aside,  how-  character  and  spirit.  Cheerful  under 
ever,  the  book  is,  for  the  vast  majority,  difficulties,  which  she  conquered  with 
one  of  absorbing  interest.  While  those  no  show  of  effort,  she  possessed  a  perfect 
who  already  know  something  of  Gordon  temper,  and  a  genius  for  making  the 
and  his  career  will  read  it  for  the  further  best  of  everything, 
light  it  gives  them,  and  while  many  will  Charles  Gordon  was  educated  at 
read  it  for  its  teaching  on  current  affairs,  Taunton  and  at  Woolwich.  His  early  life 
the  mass  of  people  will  read  it  for  its  presents  little  of  note.  Of  no  great 
affecting  and  astonishing  story,  and  for  physical  strength,  he  appears  to  have 
the  sake  of  its  hero,  who,  so  simple,  done  little  either  at  school  or  at  the 
true,  and  strong,  and  so  sincerely  Chris-  Royal  Military  Academy.  Still,  we  are 
tian,  is  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  any  told  that  in  the  record  of  these  early 
time.  years  there  was  “  always  humor,”  and 

Gordon’s  family  has  made  a  respecta-  an  occasional  burst  of  fire  and  resolu¬ 
ble  figure  in  history.  Ancestors  of  his  tion.  One  incident  only  is  given  by 
fought  on  either  side  at  Preston*Pans,  Mr.  Hake.  Once  during  his  cadetship 
and  the  son  of  one  of  them  served  in  he  was  told  “  he  would  never  make  an 
the  Fortieth,  Seventy  -  second,  and  officer.”  He  tore  the  epaulets  from  his 
PLleventh  Regiments  ;  fighting  valiantly  shoulders  and  flung  them  at  his  supe- 
at  Minorca  and  Louisburgh,  and  with  rior’s  feet. 

Wolfe  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham.  This  In  1854  he  was  gazetted  an  officer  of 
gentleman  had  three  sons,  who  all  en-  Engineers  ;  and.  after  a  narrow  escape 
tered  the  army’.  Two  died  in  the  ser-  from  duty  elsewhere,  was  ordered  to  the 
vice;  the  third,  William  Henry  Gordon,  Crimea.  Forced  inaction  at  Balaclava 
who  was  born  in  1786,  entered  the  gave  place  to  arduous  and  dangerous 
Royal  Artillery,  became  a  Lieutenant-  work  in  the  trenches  at  Sebastopol.  Of 
General,  and,  by  his  marriage  with  a  this  period  we  shall  only  say  that  it  is 
daughter  of  the  late  Samuel  Enderby,  of  figurative  of  his  later  career  ;  that  he 
Blackheath,  was  the  father  of  Chinese  was  slightly  wounded,  and  more  than 
Gordon.  Gordon’s  grandfather,  on  the  once  all  but  killed  ;  that  he  showed  him- 
mother’s  side,  was  a  merchant  and  a  self  a  fatalist  ;  and  that  his  intelligence 
shipowner  of  ability  and  enterprise.  His  and  zeal  won  the  admiration  of  his  su¬ 
shi  ps  took  to  Boston  that  unhappy  tea,  periors.  Colonel  Chesney,  indeed, 
which,  so  to  speak,  fired  the  mine  of  the*  affirms  that  his  personal  knowledge  of 
War  of  Independence.  His  boldness  the  enemy’s  movements  was  such  as  no 
and  tenacity  largely  aided  the  explora-  other  officer  attained.  He  had  already 
tion  and  colonization  of  the  Southern  made  his  mark. 

Hemisphere.  He  ballasted  his  whalers  The  Taiping  rebellion  was  a  climax  of 
with  convicts  for  Botany  Bay,  and  car-  discontent  and  religious  fanaticism, 
ried  the  earliest  settlers  to  Australia  and  The  province  of  Kwang-tung  had  become 
New  Zealand.  His  ships  were  the  first  a  Tom  Tiddler’s  Ground  for  every  sort 
to  round  Cape  Horn  and  trade  in  the  of  blackguard  and  pirate  ;  it  was  rotten 
archipelagos  of  the  Pacific  ;  and  they  with  secret  societies  ;  its  sutfering  and 
were  his  whalers  who  first  fished  in  rebellious  people  had  learned  the  use  of 
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arms  ;  the  result  was  the  worst  of  anarchy. 
Hereupon  there  came  from  enlightened 
Europe  an  individual  who,  possibly  at 
risk  of  his  head,  preached  the  Gospel  of 
Christ.  He  met  an  obscure  schoolmas¬ 
ter,  one  Hung-tsu-Schuen,  to  whom  Ije 
presented  a  choice  collection  of  tracts, 
telling  him,  at  the  same  time,  that  he, 
the  obscure  schoolmaster,  would  attain 
to  the  highest  rank  in  the  Celestial  Em¬ 
pire.  Schoolmasters,  we  know,  occa¬ 
sionally  cherish  ambitions,  and  they  are 
often  very  shrewd  fellows  indeed.  But  in 
these  matters  never  did  schoolmaster  in 
any  land  equal  Hung  of  China.  He 
conceived  a  great  scheme  ;  he  trusted  to 
his  ability  to  carry  it  out ;  time  and  peo¬ 
ple  were  ripe.  Straightway  he  went  forth, 
proclaiming  that  he  had  seen  the  Lord 
God  Almighty,  who  had,  he  said,  ap¬ 
pealed  to  him  as  the  Second  Celestial 
Brother.  The  schoolmaster  became  the 
prophet — a  prophet  of  freedom  and  ven¬ 
geance,  an  agent  of  Divine  wrath.  Wise 
in  his  generation  he.stood  forth  in  a  land 
of  poor  and  oppressed,  as  the  champion 
of  the  oppressed  and  the  poor.  Supe¬ 
rior  persons — who,  it  seems,  exist  in 
the  Flowery  I.and  as  elsewhere — said  in 
their  mild  way  that  he  was  mad.  His 
madness  centred  in  a  determination  to 
usurp  the  Dragon  Throne,  to  extermi¬ 
nate  the  hated  Manchoos,  and  to  restore 
to  power  and  glory  the  degraded  Mings, 
and  he  very  nearly  succeeded.  The 
people,  filled  with  hope  and  fire  by  his 
propaganda,  flocked  to  his  standard, 
and  in  a  little  while  he  and  twenty 
thousand  followers  were  stalking  through 
the  land,  breaking  idols  in  the  temples, 
and  effacing  Confucian  texts  from  the 
schools.  Open  war  with  the  authorities 
duly  followed,  and  Hung,  full  of  ability 
and  resource,  had  pretty  much  his  own 
way  ;  defeat  swelled  his  tanks  and  his 
influence  equally  with  victory.  At  last 
he  formally  declared  himself  the  Heav¬ 
enly  King,  The  Emperor  of  the  Great 
Peace,  and  at  the  head  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  barbaric  desperadoes — 
women  and  men  together — pirates  from 
the  coast,  bandits  from  the  mountains, 
with  a  vast  horde  of  scum  of  the  earth, 
armed  with  knife  and  cutlass,  decked  in 
tawdry  dress,  and  maddened  on  by  flut¬ 
ter  of  gaudy  flags  and  banners,  he  passed 
from  province  to  province,  robbery  and 
murder  before  him,  and  Are  and  famine 


in  his  train.  After  a  march  of  seven 
hundred  miles  he  captured  the  city  of 
Nanking,  and  there,  under  the  shadow 
of  the  Porcelain  Tower,  set  up  a  mon¬ 
strous  worship  and  tyrannic  state,  and 
made  his  kinsmen  kings. 

A  conflict,  desultory  in  its  conduct, 
but  unspeakably  savage  in  its  incidents, 
was  waged  between  the  Taipings  and 
the  Chinese  authorities.  The  Pekin 
Government  was  poweiful  but  supine, 
and  hampered  by  interior  politics  and 
unfriendly  relations  with  France  and 
England.  Its  policy  had  been  to  drive 
the  rebels  toward  the  sea.  The  piolicy 
was  bad,  for  the  rebels  had  everything 
to  gain  from  the  cities  of  the  coast — 
wealth,  and  munition,  and  arms.  The 
Government  discovered  its  folly,  and 
with  truly  Celestial  cunning,  persevered 
in  it.  It  saw  that  the  foreign  communi¬ 
ties  would  defend  themselves  and  their 
possessions,  and  thus  the  rebels  would 
be  caught  between  two  fires.  Shang¬ 
hai,  for  long  an  asylum  for  the  desti¬ 
tute  and  distracted  fugitives  from  the 
stricken  inlands,  was  soon  attacked  by 
the  Faithful  One  himself  ;  but  he  got 
a  bad  beating  from  the  allied  French 
and  English  troops.  That  was  in  i860, 
in  which  year  Gordon,  after  doing  valu¬ 
able  service  on  the  frontier  commission 
in  Bessarabia  and  Armenia,  left  home 
for  China.  He  was  present  at  the  sack 
and  burning  of  the  Summer  Palace  at 
Pekin,  and  there  or  thereabouts  he  re¬ 
mained  as  Commanding  Engineer  till 
the  spring  of  1862,  and  gained  great 
knowledge  of  the  country  and  the  peo¬ 
ple.  When  the  Taipings  grew  trouble¬ 
some  at  Shanghai,  Gordon  was  appointed 
to  the  district  command.  He  drove 
them  from  the  neigborhood  ;  and  then — 
quiet  for  a  few  months — employed  his 
time  in  surveying  a  thirty  mile  radius 
round  the  port.  Every  town  and  vil¬ 
lage  in  that  radius,  and  we  dare  say 
every  creek  and  path  in  that  flat  net¬ 
work  of  paths  and  creeks,  became  known 
to  him,  and  the  knowledge  was  presently 
of  the  utmost  value. 

The  Shanghai  traders  had  commis¬ 
sioned  two  American  adventurers.  Ward 
and  Burgevine,  to  raise  a  foreign  force 
for  defence  against  the  rebels.  Ward 
was  killed,  and  Burgevine  being  cash¬ 
iered  for  corrupt  practices,  the  British 
Governor  was  asked  to  provide  a  cap- 
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tain.  The  choice  fell  on  Gordon.  He 
did  not  rush  upon  his  task,  however,  but 
asked  that  he  might  first  finish  his  thirty 
mile  survey,  as  it  would  be  of  the  ut- 
mos<  service  in  the  campaign.  This 
granted,  the  temporary  command  was 
given  to  Captain  Holland,  of  the  Ma¬ 
rines.  This  officer  was  over-confident 
and  ill-informed  ;  he  was  severely  de¬ 
feated  in  an  attack  on  the  rebel  city  of 
Tailsan.  The  Taipings  triumphed  over 
the  “  foreign  devils,”  and  Mr.  Hake 
gives  a  curious  account  of  the  battle, 
written  by  one  of  the  principal  wangs  or 
warrior-chiefs.  The  result  was  that 
Gordon  left  his  survey  unfinished,  and 
hastened  to  the  head  of  the  Ever  Victo¬ 
rious  Army. 

He  determined  to  strike  at  the  heart 
of  the  rebellion,  and  decided  instantly 
upon  a  complete  change  of  tactics. 
Petty  operations,  confined  to  a  thirty 
mile  radius  gave  place  to  a  large  strateg¬ 
ic  plan,  which  involved  the  capture  of 
a  great  number  of  rebel  posts,  ending 
with  the  great  city  of  Soochow,  the  fall 
of  which  would  crush  the  Taipings  and 
insure  the  ultimate  surrender  of  Nank¬ 
ing.  In  a  few  days  he  moved  (by  two 
steamers)  about  one  thousand  men  to 
Fushan,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the 
Yangtze  estuary.  He  landed  under 
cover  of  an  imperial  force  intrenched 
near  by,  and,  watched  by  a  large  body 
of  Taipings,  reached  Fushan  on  April 
3d  1863,  and  attacked  forthwith.  A 
smart  action  ended  in  evacuation  by  the 
rebels  ;  thus  Fushan  was  gained,  and 
Chanzu,  a  loyal  city  hard  pressed,  ten 
miles  inland  was  relieved.  The  man¬ 
darins  at  the  latter  city  received  Gordon 
and  his  officers  in  state.  Leaving  three 
hundred  men  in  the  stockade,  the  young 
commander  returned  to  headquarters  at 
Sung  Kiang.  Here  he  set  to  work  to 
discipline  his  army,  which  was  terribly 
disorganized  and  demoralized.  Under 
Burgevine  and  Ward  it  was  customary 
to  bargain  for  the  performance  of  special 
service,  reward  being  full  license  to  loot 
a  fallen  city.  Gordon  established  regu-, 
lar  pay  on  a  liberal  scale,  and  broke  the 
habit  of  plunder.  His  force,  three  or 
four  thousand  strong,  consisted  of  in¬ 
fantry  and  artillery  ;  the  infantry  being 
armed  with  smooth-bore  muskets,  save 
a  chosen  few  who  were  intrusted  with 
Enfield  rifles.  The  rank  and  file  were 


Chinese  ;  the  officers  all  foreign,  and 
mostly  adventurers — brave,  reckless, 
quarrelsome.  The  artillery — siege  and 
field  alike — was  good  ;  the  equipment 
of  it,  and  transport,  and  general  provi¬ 
sion  for  rapid  movement,  were  com¬ 
plete  ;  wherein  we  see  the  brain  of  the 
true  commander.  His  army  organized, 
his  steamers  and  gunboats  ready,  Gor¬ 
don  was  prepared  to  take  the  field. 

A  line  drawn  on  the  map  from  Taitsan 
to  Soochow  will  pass  through  Quinsan. 
These  the  three  leading  strongholds  of 
the  rebels,  were  connected  by  a  road. 
Before  the  end  of  April,  Gordon  started 
with  his  little  force  to  Quinsan,  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  three  centres,  and,  therefore, 
the  strategic  key  of  the  situation.  On 
his  way,  however,  he  heard  that  the  rebel 
commander  at  Taitsan  had  played  a  ter¬ 
rible  trick  on  the  Imperial  forces.  This 
treacherous  rebel-chief  made  proposals 
of  surrender  to  Governor  Li  Hung 
Chang,  the  Bismarck  of  China,  as  he 
has  been  called,  and  accordingly  a  na¬ 
tive  force  was  sent  to  take  over  the 
place.  That  force  was  treacherously 
imprisoned,  and  two  hsndred  men  were 
beheaded.  On  hearing  this,  Gordon  in¬ 
stantly  changed  his  plan,  and  marched 
rapidly  on  Taitsan.  The  rebel  force 
numbered  ten  thousand,  of  whom  a  fifth 
were  picked  warriors,  with  several  Eng¬ 
lish,  French,  and  American  renegades 
working  the  guns.  Gordon’s  army  num¬ 
bered  three  thousand  of  all  arms.  He 
laid  siege  to  the  place  at  once.  The 
outlying  stockades  fell  immediately  ;  he 
then  seized  the  bridges  of  the  main 
canal  ;  and,  working  round  out  of  gun¬ 
shot,  captured  the  forts  protecting  the 
Quinsan  road,  and  so  isolated  the  town. 
He  opened  fire  at  six  hundred  yards  ; 
in  two  hours  the  walls  were  breached  ; 
the  moat  was  then  bridged  with  gun¬ 
boats,  and  the  stormers  under  Captain 
Bannen  crossed  to  the  attack.  A  tre¬ 
mendous  conflict  ensued  ;  fire-balls  pelt¬ 
ed  the  bridge,  bullets  the  column, 
which,  however,  held  its  way  into  the 
breach,  where  it  was  met  and  repulsed. 
Then  Gordon  bombarded  the  breach 
for  twenty  minutes  ;  once  more  the 
stormers  charged,  the  breach  was  crown¬ 
ed,  the  city  won  ;  and  in  their  hurry  to 
escape  the  enemy  trampled  each  other 
to  death. 

Gordon's  troops  had  broken  rule,  and 
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plundered.  He  punished  them  by 
marching  straight  to  the  siege  of  Quin* 
san  before  they  could  sell  their  loot.  At 
Quinsan  Gordon  ordered  the  mandarins 
to  front  the  walls  with  strong  stockades, 
and  man  them  with  their  own  troops, 
while  he  marched  his  own  men  back  to 
headquarters  to  reorganize.  There  he 
complained,  in  a  general  order,  of  laxity 
among  the  officers  ;  and  to  improve  the 
force,  filled  vacancies  with  certain  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  Ninety-ninth  Regiment,  vrho 
had  been  allowed  to  volunteer.  But 
when  starting  again  for  Quinsan,  his 
majors  struck  for  increased  pay.  Gor¬ 
don  refused  point-blank.  They  resign¬ 
ed,  with  a  request  that  they  should  be 
allowed  to  serve  on  the  pending  expedi¬ 
tion.  Their  resignations  were  accepted, 
their  services  declined.  The  majors, 
finding  there  was  ‘  ‘  only  one  command¬ 
er  in  that  army,”  submitted. 

The  story  of  the  capture  of  Quinsan 
is  a  sort  of  wonder.  The  place,  as  we 
have  said,  was  the  key  to  the  military 
situation  ;  it  was  captured  in  the  most 
brilliant  and  original  manner — particu¬ 
lars  of  which,  hBwever,  must  be  sought 
in  Mr.  Hake’s  pages.  It  became  the 
headquarters  of  the  Ever  Victorious 
Army,  a  change  which  caused  a  mutiny  ; 
for  at  Quinsan  the  men  could  not  do  as 
they  did  at  Sung  Kiang — sell  their  loot. 
The  artillery  refused  to  fall  in,  and 
threatened  to  blow  all  the  officers  to 
pieces,  of  which  Gordon  was  informed 
by  written  proclamation.  The  non-com¬ 
missioned  officers  were  the  instigators  ; 
he  called  them  up,  and  asked  who  wrote 
the  proclamation.  They  professed  en¬ 
tire  ignorance.  Gordon  replied  that 
one  in  every  five  would  be  shot.  They 
groaned,  and  Gordon  noticing  a  corpo¬ 
ral  who  groaned  louder  and  longer  than 
the  rest,  with  his  own  hand  dragged 
him  from  the  ranks,  and  ordered  two 
soldiers  standing  by  to  shoot  him  on  the 
spot.  It  was  done.  Gordon  confined 
the  rest  for  one  hour,  telling  them  that 
within  that  time  if  the  men  had  not  pa¬ 
raded,  and  if  the  writer’s  name  were  not 
given  up,  every  fifth  man  among  them 
would  be  shot.  The  men  "  fell  in”  ; 
the  writer  of  the  proclamation  was  dis¬ 
closed  ;  he  was  the  executed  corporal. 

Quinsan  captured,  it  remained  to  in¬ 
vest  Soochow,  which  means  that  a  num¬ 
ber  of  minor  places  clustering  round  it 


had  first  to  be  carried.  But  Gordon 
was  hampered  and  disheartened — even 
to  the  point  of  throwing  up  his  com¬ 
mand — by  the  bad  faith  of  the  Chinese 
authorities,  who  broke  their  promise  to 
pay  his  troops  regularly,  and  even  fired 
on  them  occasionally  by  way  of  proving 
their  sense  of  humor.  But  Gordon  had 
barely  reached  Shanghai,  full  of  his  de¬ 
termination  to  resign,  than  he  heard  that 
Burgevine,  whose  intrigue  and  bluster 
never  ceased,  had  collected  a  well-arm¬ 
ed  band  of  foreign  rowdies,  declared 
for  the  Tai pings,  and  seized  a  Chinese 
war-steamer,  in  which  he  and  his  desper¬ 
adoes  made  their  way  into  Soochow.  In 
this  Gordon  recognized  the  birth  of  an¬ 
other  and  more  desperate  phase  of  the 
campaign.  To  resign  was  to  abandon 
a  suffering  people  not  merely  to  the 
Taipings,  whose  dominion  was  one  of 
blight  and  murder,  but  to  a  most  un¬ 
scrupulous  and  violent  filibuster.  More¬ 
over,  Burgevine  had  commanded  Gor¬ 
don’s  own  troops,  had  plundered  treas¬ 
uries  and  temples  with  them  ;  and  they, 
with  present  pay  in  arrear,  and  future 
prospect  of  unlimited  loot,  were  ready 
to  desert  to  the  enemy.  Under  these 
conditions,  Gordon  v/as  hard  pressed 
by  the  rebels  at  Quinsan  and  Kahpoo. 
"  I  am,”  he  writes,  “  in  a  very  isolated 
position,  and  have  to  do  most  of  the 
work  myself.”  He  was,  in  fact,  in  the 
hands  of  traitors,  and  could  trust  no 
one.  Desperate  fighting  continued,  and 
some  neat  negotiations  with  Burgevine’s 
“scum  of  Shanghai,”  which  ended  in 
their  defection  from  the  rebel  cause ; 
and  in  the  latter,  Gordon’s  great  char¬ 
acter  shines  in  a  curious  way.  The 
chiefs  in  Soochow  suspected  Burgevine, 
and  imprisoned  him  ;  whereupon  Gor¬ 
don  wrote  begging  them  to  spare  his 
life.  Yet  all  this  while  Burgevine  was 
planning  to  cut  up  Gordon,  and  would 
have  succeeded  but  for  a  companion, 
not  less  desperate  but  infinitely  more 
honest.  In  the  multitudinous  engage¬ 
ments,  too,  Gordon  had  always  to  be  in 
the  front,  and  often  to  lead  in  person. 
He  would  take  one  or  other  of  his  offi¬ 
cers  by  the  arm,  and  lead  him  into  the 
thickest  of  the  fire.  He  was  never  arm¬ 
ed,  and  carried  only  a  little  cane,  which 
the  natives  called  ”  Gordon’s  magic 
wand  of  victory.” 

Two  heroic  attacks  and  some  curious 
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negotiation  ended  in  the  capitulation  of 
Soochow,  whereupon  occurred  one  of  the 
most  tremendous  events  in  Gordon’s 
career.  The  capture  of  Soochow,  as  we 
have  explained,  was  the  vital  blow  to 
the  rebellion.  The  fighting  which  made 
it  possible  had  all  been  planned  by  Gor¬ 
don,  and  executed  by  Gordon’s  three  or 
four  thousand  troops  ;  yet  no  sooner 
was  the  end  achieved  than  the  Chinese 
authorities  betrayed  him.  They  refused 
to  pay  his  troops  ;  the  rebel  wangs,  or 
warrior-kings,  for  whose  lives  he  had 
pleaded,  were  treacherously  murdered, 
and  the  fallen  city  was  given  over  to  be 
looted  by  the  Imperial  troops  of  Gov¬ 
ernor  Li  Hung  Chang. 

The  murder  of  the  five  kings,  with  its 
accompaniments  of  treachery  and  cold¬ 
blooded  horror,  made  a  great  impression 
in  this  country  at  the  time.  The  fad¬ 
dists  charged  Gordon  with  the  deed  ; 
but  the  faddists  were  confuted  by  the 
facts  elicited  in  an  official  inquiry. 
Gordon,  as  we  have  said,  pleaded  for 
the  lives  of  those  men,  and  he  was  prom¬ 
ised  they  should  be  honorably  dealt 
with.  We  see  him  enter  the  fallen  city 
of  Soochow,  alone,  and  innocent  of 
what  was  being  done  ;  the  gates  are 
shut  upon  him  by  the  Taipings  ;  he  is 
a  prisoner  for  twenty-four  hours  among 
the  thousands  of  men  he  had  conquered. 
He  escapes — to  find  the  city  sacked, 
and  to  weep  over  the  mangled  bodies  of 
the  kings  for  whose  safety  he  had  pledg¬ 
ed  himself.  For  the  first  time  during 
the  war  he  armed — armed  and  went 
forth  to  seek  Li,  the  traitor.  There  is 
not  the  least  doubt  that  if  he  had  met 
his  enemy  he  would  have  shot  him  on 
the  spot.  But  Li  had  been  informed  of 
Gordon’s  terrible  anger,  and  hid.  For 
many  days  Gordon  was  “  hot  and  in¬ 
stant  in  his  trace”  ;  but  in  vain.  Back 
he  came  to  Quinsan  with  his  troops, 
whom  he  had  ordered  to  assist  in  the 
pursuit,  and  there  with  deep  emotion 
read  to  them  an  account  of  what  had 
happened. 

The  massacre  placed  him  in  unparal¬ 
leled  difficulty.  On  the  one  hand  the 
clamor  of  Europe  to  desist,  on  the  other 
the  call  of  his  conscience  and  the  mute 
appeal  of  the  people  to  finish  the  work 
he  had  begun  and  so  brilliantly  carried 
on.  "  To  waver  was  to  fail.’’  He  ig¬ 
nored  the  world’s  opinion,  and  resumed 


command.  Some  “  final  victories’’ 
crushed  the  rebellion  forever  ;  the  prov¬ 
inces  were  restored  to  peace  and  pros¬ 
perity  ;  the  empire  was  rescued  from  an 
age  of  civil  war.  The  destiny  of  China 
had  depended  on  him,  and  he  saved  it. 

Even  to  this  day  China,  the  treacher¬ 
ous,  the  matter-of-fact,  the  mercenary, 
is  grateful,  as  well  she  may  be.  The 
campaign  against  the  Taipings  is  one  of 
the  great  chapters  in  military  history  ; 
the  part  that  Gordon  played  in  it  is  al¬ 
together  singular  and  heroic. 

In  reading  once  again  the  story  of  the 
“  Ever  Victorious  Army,”  we  have  been 
struck  with  the  singular  military  capac¬ 
ity  of  its  hero  and  its  captain.  It 
seems  to  us,  moreover,  that  in  a  general 
way,  but  particularly  in  the  recent  volu¬ 
minous  remarks  in  the  newspapers,  to 
that  capacity  justice  has  not  been  done. 
People  give  to  Gordon  ♦he  credit  of 
being  a  great  administrator,  a  novel 
diplomatist,  and  the  fortunate  possessor 
of  a  strange  and  wondrous  influence  over 
the  hearts  of  men  ;  but  his  ability  and 
achievements  as  a  leader  of  armies  and 
a  master  of  campaigns  seem  to  have 
been  considerably,  if  not  entirely,  over¬ 
looked.  Gordon  the  Christian  governor, 
and  Gordon  the  kindly  helper  of  the 
poor,  are  realized  in  the  popular  mind, 
and  loved  :  Gordon,  the  consummate 
strategist,  is  barely  understood.  And 
yet,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  military  re¬ 
source  and  audacity,  the  originality  and 
keen  perfectitude  of  plan,  and  the  al¬ 
most  magic  insight  into  an  enemy’s  in¬ 
tention,  which  are  visible  throughout  his 
career — in  the  Crimea,  in  China,  in  the 
Soudan — are  points  of  character  not  less 
important  nor  less  admirable  than  the 
qualities  which  have  received  a  wider 
recognition  because  they  appeal  more 
directly  to  sentiment  and  imagination. 

Rectitude,  courage,  simple  trust  in 
God — these  qualities  are  great,  and  en¬ 
able  men  to  do  great  things  ;  but  in  Gor¬ 
don  there  is  something  more.  He  has 
the  genius  of  a  great  general,  a  rapidity 
of  thought,  and  energy  of  action  which, 
if  not  entirely  singular,  perhaps,  in  them¬ 
selves,  become  so  in  virtue  of  his  peculiar 
personality,  the  daring  of  his  invention, 
and  often  the  humor  of  his  methods. 
For  Gordon,  with  all  his  earnestness  and 
mysticism,  with  all  his  unsparing  thor¬ 
oughness  in  every  department  of  action 
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assigned  to  him  by  others  or  selected  by 
himself,  is  a  humorist. 

At  the  close  of  the  Taiping  Rebellion, 
Gordon  returned  to  England  with  the 
one  idea  of  enjoying  well-earned  quiet 
in  the  circle  of  his  family.  But  “  no 
sooner,”  writes  Mr.  Hake,  “  had  he  set 
foot  in  this  country  than  invitations  came 
in  upon  him  from  all  quarters,  and  to 
have  him  for  a  guest  was  the  season’s 
ideal  ;  friends  and  kinsmen  were  made 
the  bearers  of  superb  invitations,  all  of 
which  he  had  the  courage  to  decline.” 
When  he  found  himself  pronounced  a 
hero  he  ceased  to  listen,  and  even 
begged  a  fellow-officer  who  had  written 
an  account  of  the  campaign  to  let  the 
subject  drop.  "To  push  and  intrigue 
was  impossible and,  at  a  moment 
when  most  men  would  have  accepted 
with  proud  pleasure  the  courtesies  of 
society  and  Ae  praises  of  the  great,  he 
was  content  to  resume  his  duty  as  a  Roy¬ 
al  Engineer.  A  striking  instance  of  this 
exceptional  modesty  (or  is  it  an  excep¬ 
tional  and  admirable  vanity  ?)  is  related 
in  connection  with  his  Journal  of  the 
Taiping  War.  This  valuable  document 
w’as  illustrated  by  himself,  and  he  had 
sent  it  home  from  China  on  the  under¬ 
standing  that  it  should  be  seen  by  none 
but  his  family.  But  one  of  Her  Majes¬ 
ty’s  Ministers  heard  of  the  manuscript, 
Arrowed  it,  and  was  so  impressed  that 
he  had  it  printed  for  the  benefit  of  his 
colleagues.  Late  one  evening  Gordon 
inquired  about  his  journal,  and  being 
told  what  had  happened,  rose  from 
table  and  sped  in  hot  haste  to  the  Minis¬ 
ter’s  house.  The  Minister  was  not  at 
home  ;  Gordon  hurried  to  the  printers, 
demanded  his  ms.,  and  ordered  the 
printed  copies  to  be  destroyed  and  the 
typ>e  broken  up.  No  one  has  seen  the 
manuscript  since,  and  Mr.  Hake  de¬ 
clares  there  is  every  probability  of  its 
having  been  destroyed. 

In  1865,  Gordon  was  appointed  Com¬ 
manding  Engineer  at  Gravesend,  and 
there  for  six  years  he  remained,  fulfil¬ 
ling  his  official  duties  in  the  construction 
of  the  Thames  defences  and  devoting 
himself,  in  a  manner  almost  unexam¬ 
pled,  to  the  poor.  "  His  house  was 
school,  hospital,  and  alms-house  in 
turn,”  and  his  delight  in  children,  and 
especially  in  boys  working  on  the  river 
or  the  sea,  is  one  of  the  sunniest  traits 


in  his  character.  Many  he  rescued 
from  the  gutter,  cleansed  and  clothed, 
and  fed,  and  kept  them  in  his  home  for 
weeks  until  work  and  place  were  found 
for  them.  He  called  them  his  "  kings,” 
and  marked  their  voyages  with  innumer¬ 
able  pins  stuck  in  a  map  of  the  world 
that  hung  over  his  mantelpiece,  and 
these  pins  he  “  moved  from  point  to 
point  as  his  youngsters  advanced,”  and 
day  by  day  prayed  for  them  as  they 
went.  The  lads  loved  him.  and  scrib¬ 
bled  on  the  fences  a  touching  legend  of 
their  own  invention  :  “  God  bless  the 
Kernel  !” 

Pleasant  indeed  it  would  be  to  linger 
over  this  chapter  in  the  life  of  this  won¬ 
derful  man  ;  but  biography  is  long,  and 
our  pages  are  short.  Let  us  pass  at  once 
to  what,  in  our  opinion,  is  by  far  the 
most  romantic  period  in  Gordon’s  career 
— the  years  that  he  spent  in  the  Soudan, 
the  land  of  the  dry  desert,  and  mighty 
rivers,  and  fiery  sun  ;  the  remote  un¬ 
friended  country  of  the  hunters  of  men 
and  their  victims,  the  suffering  and 
human  blacks. 

Early  in  1874  Gordon  succeeded  Sir 
Samuel  Baker  as  Governor  of  the 
Tribes  in  Upper  Egypt.  The  Khedive 
— Ismail — proposed  to  give  him  ten 
thousand  pounds  a  year.  He  would  not 
hear  of  it ;  he  accepted  two  thousand 
pounds.  This  act  was  much  discussed 
at  the  time,  and  the  right  interpretation 
was  not  always  forthcoming.  But  it  was 
entirely  consistent  with  Gordon’s  con¬ 
duct  in  similar  affairs  in  China  and  else¬ 
where.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  against  the  Taipings,  the  Chinese 
government  presented  the  Captain  of  the 
Ever  Victorious  Army  with  a  large  fort¬ 
une.  He  not  only  rejected  it  with  con¬ 
tempt,  but  actually  thrashed  from  his 
tent  the  messengers  who  brought  it  ! 

Egypt  had  made  vast  strides  into  the 
heart  of  Africa  since  1853,  and  as  its 
empire  spread,  so  grew  the  slave-trade, 
and  so,  under  the  unscrupulous  and  ter 
rible  rule  of  the  Pashas,  deepened  the 
misery  of  thejpeople.  The  Arab  cap¬ 
tains,  "  the  hunters  of  men,”  attained 
great  political  power,  and  their  abomi¬ 
nable  traffic  was  the  dominant  interest  of 
everybody  in  the  land,  from  the  little 
children  of  the  blacks,  who  wanted  free¬ 
dom,  to  the  Governor-General  of  the 
Soudan  himself,  who  wanted  coin.  So 
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strong,  indeed,  did  the  slavers  at  last 
become  that  the  government  got  at  once 
ashamed  and  afraid.  The  mightiest  and 
cleverest  of  them  was  one  Sebehr  Raha- 
ma,  who,  by  the  way,  has  lately  come  to 
the  front  again  in  a  very  remarkable  and 
entirely  Anglo-Egyptian  fashion.  This 
superior  man- hunter  was  called  the 
Black  Pasha,  and  commanded  thirty 
stations.  Conscious  of  his  power,  he 
set  up  as  the  rival  and  equal  of  the  Khe¬ 
dive  himself,  with  a  court  of  Arab  ruf¬ 
fians  and  burlesque  of  princely  state. 
The  Khedive  was  considerably  moved 
by  the  preposterous  behavior  of  this 
upstart,  and  determined  forthwith  to 
humble  him  to  the  dust.  An  attempt 
to  effect  this  object  failed  miserably  ; 
and  the  Khedive  was  weak  enough,  in 
his  dilemma  of  fear  and  doubt,  to  make 
Sebehr  a  Bey,  and  to  accept  his  services 
in  the  invasion  of  Darfur.  Darfur  be¬ 
ing  conquered,  Sebehr  was  rewarded 
with  the  rank  of  Pasha.  But,  like  Hung 
of  China,  he  cherished  vast  ambitions. 
He  would  be  content  with  nothing  less 
than  the  Governor- Generalship  of  the 
Soudan.  This  pretension  brought  mat¬ 
ters  to  a  crisis.  Hitherto,  Ismail  had 
encouraged  slave-dealing,  for  it  in¬ 
creased  his  revenue  ;  but,  the  moment 
his  personal  supremacy  was  threatened 
by  the  man  whose  power  he,  by  his  own 
cupidity,  had  helped  to  make,  he  was 
converted  into  what  Mr.  Hake  happily 
terms  “  active  and  sonorous  philan¬ 
thropy.”  Of  a  sudden,  he  began  to  re¬ 
gard  the  slave-trade  with  ”  holy  hor¬ 
ror,”  and  determined  to  suppress  it — at 
least,  ao  he  said.  For  this  purpose  he 
engaged  Sir  Samuel  C.  Baker  ;  to  this 
end  he  enlisted  the  genius  of  Gordon. 

Gordon  had  not  been  at  Cairo  many 
days  before  he  wrote  :  ”  I  think  I  can 
see  the  true  motive  of  the  expedition, 
and  believe  it  to  be  a  straw  to  catch  the 
attention  of  the  English  people.” 
Nevertheless,  he  determined  to  go 
through  with  his  undertaking  ;  for  he 
saw  that  he  could  help  the  suffering 
tribes.  In  his  own  words  may  be  read 
the  spirit  in  which  he  began  and  carried 
on  this  perilous  task  :  ”  1  will  do  it,  for 
I  value  my  life  as  naught,  and  should 
only  leave  much  weariness  for  perfect 
peace.” 

Gordon  wished  to  proceed  by  ordi¬ 
nary  steamer  to  Souakim,  but  Nubar 


Pasha  (the  able  minister  who  is  once 
again  in  office,  and  who,  Mr.  Hake  says, 
in  many  ways  tried  Gordon’s  patience) 
insisted  upon  his  going  in  state-  The 
special  train  was  engaged,  therefore  ; 
but  the  engine  collapsed.  Thus,  in 
huge  delight,  Gordon  wrote  :  ”  They 
had  begun  in  glory,  and  ended  in 
shame.” 

His  first  decree  is  as  follows,  and  in 
the  light  of  his  new  mission  to  the  land 
of  his  old  labors,  it  will  be  read  with  in- 
.terest,  particularly  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  circumstances  differ  in  nothing 
but  unessentials  : 

“  By  reason  of  the  authority  of  the 
Governor  of  the  Provinces  of  the  Equa¬ 
torial  Lakes,  with  which  His  Highness 
the  Khedive  has  invested  me,  and  the 
irregularities  which  until  now  have  been 
committed,  it  is  henceforth  decreed  : 

“  I.  That  the  traffic  in  ivory  is  the 
monopoly  of  the  government. 

"  2.  No  person  may  enter  these  prov¬ 
inces  without  a  ‘  teskere’  from  the 
Governor- General  of  Soudan,  such 
*  teskere’  being  available  only  after  it 
shall  have  received  the  visa  of  the 
competent  authority  at  Gondokoro,  or 
elsewhere. 

“  3.  No  person  may  recruit  or  organ¬ 
ize  armed  bands  within  these  provinces. 

"4.  The  importation  of  firearms  and 
gunpowder  is  prohibited. 

”5.  Whosoever  shall  disobey  this  de¬ 
cree  will  be  punished  with  all  the  rigor 
of  the  military  laws.  Gordon.” 

This  proclaimed,  he  sailed  for  Gondo¬ 
koro — a  strange  river  voyage,  amid  croc¬ 
odiles  that  slumbered  on  the  mud,  and 
ponderous  river-horses  that  splashed 
and  blew  in  the  stream,  while  little  mobs 
of  monkeys  came  down  from  the  gum- 
trees  to  the  margin  to  drink,  and  wild 
birds  sailed  in  flocks  overhead.  One 
night,  Gordon,  thinking  of  home  in  the 
moonlight,  was  startled  by  loud  laughing 
in  a  bush  on  the  river’s  bank.  “  I  felt 
put  out,  but  the  irony  came  from  birds, 
that  laughed  at  us.  .  .  .  for  some 
time  in  a  very  rude  way.  They  were  a 
species  of  stork,  and  seemed  in  capital 
spirits,  and  highly  amused  at  anybody 
thinking  of  going  up  to  Gondokoro  with 
the  hope  of  doing  anything.” 

By  a  rare  coincidence  of  favorable 
circumstances — such  as  rarely  gladden 
the  traveller  in  any  land,  least  of  all  in 
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what  is  called  Upper  Egypt — and  hast-  “  as  bad  as  it  well  could  be  ;'*  and  so 
ened  by  Gordon’s  invincible  energy,  the  terribly  had  they  been  treated  that,  half  a 
little  band — consisting  of  Gordon,  his  mile  from  its  walls,  the  Governor-Gen- 
staff,  and  escort — reached  Khartoum  in  eral  himself  would  have  gone  in  peril  of 
an  incredibly  short  space  of  time.  From  his  life.  But  Gordon's  spirit  did  not 
that  dat-roofed,  mud-built  city  Gordon  fail.  He  was  confident  that  he  could 
started,  after  a  busy  stay  of  eight  days,  relieve  the  people  of  their  sufferings, 
for  Gondokoro.  The  journey  was  ac-  that  he  could  build  a  better  state  of  life 
complished  by  steamer,  and  was  not  for  them  if — there  always  is  an  “  if" — if 
without  romantic  incident.  Once  when  he  could  but  win  their  confidence.  To 
•  cutting  wood  for  the  steamer’s  fires  they  achieve  that  necessary  consummation  he 
surprised  some  Dinkas— a  people  who  passed  hither  and  thither  through  the 
are  black,  and  pastoral,  and  worshippers  land,  there  giving  grain,  here  employing 
of  wizards.  The  chief,  in  full  dress  (a  the  natives  to  plant  their  patches  with 
necklace),  was  induced  to  come  on  maize.  Why  employ  them  to  do  that 
board,  lie  came  and  softly  licked  the  which  is  their  normal  occupation  ?  Be- 
back  of  Gordon’s  hand,  and  held  his  cause  before  he  came  they  had  ceased 
face  to  his  own  and  "  made  as  if  he  to  sow  since  they  could  never  reap  the 
were  spitting.”  At  dinner  he  devoured  fruits  of  their  toil ;  they  were  systemat- 
his  neighbor’s  portion  as  well  as  his  ically  robbed  of  their  little  harvest, 
own,  after  which  he  and  his  liege-men  And  so  when  the  strange  fame  of  this 
sang  a  hymn  of  thanksgiving,  and  pro-'  kingly  white  man  spread  an^ong  them, 
ceeded  to  crawl  to  Gordon,  that  they  in  their  simple  hearts  they  thought  he 
might  kiss  his  feet.  That  was  denied  could  do  all  things,  and  flocked  about 
them,  but  they  were  sent  away  rejoicing,  him  in  great  numbers,  and  begged  that 
under  a  splendid  burden  of  beads.  he  would  buy  their  children,  whom  they 

At  the  junction  of  t’ne  Bahr-Gazelle  were  too  poor  to  feed  themselves, 
with  the  Gondokoro  River  they  found  Clearly  their  confidence  was  being  surely 
swarms  of  natives  who  had  rubbed  won  ;  and  if  one  thing  in  this  world  is 
themselves  with  wood-ash  until  their  certain  it  is  that,  in  those  bare  and 
complexions  were  “  the  color  of  slate  burning  lands,  the  name  of  Gordon  is 
pencil.”  These  people  were  half-starv-  remembered  to  this  day  with  gratitude, 
ed  and  in  great  suffering.  “What,”  This  grand  result  was  reached  in  great 
writes  Gordon,  "  what  a  mystery,  part  by  his  uncompromising  attitude 
is  it  not,  why  they  are  created  ?  A  toward  the  slavers.  The  slavers  are, 
life  of  fear  and  misery  night  and  day  !  perhaps,  as  unequivocal  a  race  of  black- 
One  does  not  wonder  at  their  not  fear-  guards  as  ever  existed  ;  and  they  were 
ing  death.  No  one.  can  conceive  the  in  collusion  with  the  government, 
utter  misery  of  these  lands.  Heat  and  ”  They  stole  the  cattle  and  kidnapped 
mosquitos  day  and  night  all  the  year  their  owners,  and  they  shared  tl|e  dou- 
round.  But  I  like  the  work,  for  I  be-  ble  booty  with  officials  of  a  liberal  turn 
lieve  I  can  do  a  great  deal  to  ameli-  of  mind.” 

orate  the  lot  of  the  people.”  At  Bohr,  Here  is  a  record  of  one  exploit,  typi- 
a  slavers’  stronghold,  the  people  were  cal  of  many,  and  showing  how  Gordon 
”  anything  but  civil  :  they  had  heard  of  dealt  with  this  state  of  things.  By  the 
the  Khartoum  decree but  at  St.  timely  interception  of  some  letters,  he 
Croix,  a  mission-station,  the  steamer  discovered  that  two  thousand  stolen 
passed  to  the  joyous  sounds  of  dance  cows  and  a  troop  of  kidnapped  negroes 
and  song.  were  on  their  way  from  a  gang  of  man- 

Gondokoro  was  reached  in  twenty-  hunter^  to  that  estimable  personage,  the 
four  days,  and  once  there,  Gordon  was  governor  of  Fashoda.  The  cavalcade 
at  his  seat  of  government,  and  in  the  was  promptly  stopped.  The  cows,  since 
very  heart  of  his  perilous  task.  So  swift  it  was  impossible  to  return  them  to  their 
had  been  his  journey  that  the  townsmen  owners,  were  confiscated  ;  the  slaves  he 
had  not  heard  even  of  his  nomination,  either  sent  home  or  bought  himself,  and 
His  advent  amazed  them.  Gondokoro  they  came  about  him,  trying  to  touch 
was  a  trysting-place  for  wretchedness  his  hand,  or  even  the  hem  of  his  gar- 
and  danger  ;  the  state  of  the  people  was  ment.  In  China,  Gordon  had  con: 
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qucrcd  rebels  to  enlist  them  on  his  own  much  trouble,  and  many  of  the  tribes 
side  ;  and  much  the  same  happened  would  not  be  content  until  they  had  felt 
here.  The  chief  slavers  he  cast  into  the  might  of  his  arm.  Brisk  battles 
prison,  but  after  a  while  those  who  were  frequent,  and  in  one  of  them  the 
proved  themselves  possessed  of  useful  bulk  of  the  force  with  him  at  the  time 
qualities  he  released  and  employed,  was  completely  “eaten  up,’’  as  our 
Equally  with  the  great  essential  duties  friends  the  Zulus  pleasantly  describe  the 
of  his  position,  the  most  trivial  matters  process  of  annihilation.  This  engage- 
received  unremitting  attention.  He  was  ment  is  in  some  ways  typical  of  them 
never  idle,  even  amusing  himself  in  odd  all,  and  it  is  instructive.  In  travelling 
moments  of  leisure  by  “  inventing  traps  through  a  turbulent  region  of  his  king- 
for  the  huge  rats  that  shared  his  cabin.’’  dom,  Gordon  observed  that  the  temper 
And  h6  writes  of  a  poor,  sick  old  woman  of  the  tribes  was,  to  say  the  least,  for- 
whom  he  nursed  and  fed  for  weeks,  but  bidding.  Wizards  gathered  on  the  hills, 
all  in  vain  :  “  She  had  her  tobacco  up  and  cursed  their  enemy — as  they  sup- 
to  the  last.  What  a  change  from  her  posed  Gordon  to  be — and  waved  him  off 
misery  !  I  suppose  she  filled  her  place  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  spies  hung  about 
in  life  as  well  as  Queen  Elizabeth.’’  the  camp  and  in  the  long  grass  ;  alto- 
His  work  grew  more  Jhngerous  and  gether  there  was  general  warning  of  a 
difficult.  His  native  staff  were  useless  storm.  Gordon  was  joined  about  this 
from  intrigue  and  treachery,  and  his  time  by  his  good  Lieutenant  Linant  and 
Europeans  to  a  man  were  down  with  his  party,  who  came  in  from  an  outlying 
ague  and  fever.  Yet  notwithstanding  station.  Gordon  wished  to  find  a 
traitors  in  the  camp,  and  enemies  with-  steamer,  which  lay  somewhere  in  the 
out,  Gordon  toiled  on  at  his  post,  and,  river,  and  for  this  purpose  passed  thirty 
though  worn  to  a  shadow,  was  at  once  men  over  to  the  east  bank.  The  instant 
governor  of  the  Provinces  and  nurse  to  they  landed,  down  came  the  natives  ; 
his  staff.  His  difficulties  were  in-  Gordon  followed  at  once.  The  natives 
creased  by  the  real  or  feigned  ineptitude  retorted  by  making  a  rush  at  his  men. 
of  his  subordinates.  When  fhe  com-  They  were  repulsed,  and  Gordon  at- 
mandant  he  had  left  at  Gondokoro  was  tempted  to  parley.  They  refused,  and, 
ordered  to  send  up  a  mountain  howitzer,  knowing  him  for  the  chief,  tried  to  sur- 
he  forwarded  empty  ammunition-tubes  round  him  ;  he  let  them  come  near, 
instead  of  full.  Thus  Gordon  was  left  and  then  drove  them  back  with  bullets, 
defenceless  with  ten  men,  in  a  place  Linant  proposed  that  he  should  burn 
where  no  Arab  would  have  stayed  with-  their  houses,  and  Gordon,  fearing 
out  a  hundred.  And  yet  we  find  him  further  mischief  unless  he  effectually  re- 
always  cheerful,  and  devoted  to  the  peo-  taliated,  agreed.  One  morning,  there- 
ple — teaching  them,  with  novel  methods,  fore,  he  sent  off  a  party  of  forty-one 
the  use  of  money  ;  while  he  delighted  men.  At  mid-day  he  heard  firing,  and 
his  ragamuffin  soldiery  with  the  wonders  saw  Linant  in  a  red  shirt  he  had  given 
of  a  magic  lantern,  and  by  firing  a  gun  him,  on  a  hill  ;  the  red  shirt,  and  the 
a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  off  with  a  party  led  by  its  wearer  were  visible  for  a 
magnetic  exploder  !  In  truth,  with  Gor-  couple  of  hours,  when  they  disappeared, 
don,  to  be  single-handed  is  to  work  mar-  Later  on  thirty  or  forty  blacks  were  seen 
vels  ;  and  during  this  period  he  labored  running  down  to  the  river,  and  Gordon, 
with  astonishing  energy  and  success,  concluding  they  had  gone  to  his 
He  converted  Khartoum  into  a  Botany  steamer,  fired  on  them  as  they  ran. 
Bay  for  do-nothing  governors,  the  black-  Ten  minutes  afterward,  one  of  his  own 
guard  slavers  whom  he  caught  and  pun-  detachment  appeared  on  the  opposite 
ished,  and  the  traitors  of  his  own  staff,  bank  ;  he  had  been  disarmed,  and  de- 
To  punish  rebellious  chiefs,  he  resorted,  dared  that  all  the  others  of  the  party 
not  to  fire  and  sword,  but  to  the  razzia,  were  killed.  The  red  shirt  had  mad- 
or  cattle- raid,  a  method  much  more  dened  the  natives  ;  the  party  got  scat- 
humorous,  and  infinitely  more  final  in  tered  ;  spears  did  the  rest.  Gordon 
its  results.  was  left  with  only  thirty  men,  and  he 

Not,  however,  that  he  had  no  fight-  decided  to  make  a  strategic  movement 
ing.  The  wizard-worshippers  gave  him  to  the  rear.  Wonderful  to  relate,  the 
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iribesmen  did  not  molest  him— with  the 
exception  of  a  certa’n  wizard  who 
elected  to  survey  the  retreat  from  the 
top  of  a  rock,  whence  he  “  grinned  and 
jeered,  and  vaticinated,”  as  Gordon  was 
giving  orders.  The  Governor  took  his 
rifle.  ”  I  don’t  think  that’s  a  healthy 
spot  from  which  to  deliver  an  ad* 
dress,”  he  said,  and  the  wizard  prophe¬ 
sied  no  more. 

After  a  brief  holiday  in  London, 
Gordon  returned  to  Egypt  early  in  1877. 
He  was  appointed  Governor-General  of 
the  Soudan,  with  Darfur  and  the  prov¬ 
inces  of  the  Equator  —  a  district  one 
thousand  six  hundred  and  forty  miles 
long,  and  nearly  seven  hundred  wide. 
Furthermore,  he  was  deputed  to  look 
into  Abyssinian  affairs,  and  to  negotiate 
with  King  John  for  a  settlement  of 
pending  disputes.  Into  events  Abys¬ 
sinian,  however,  the  space  at  our  dis¬ 
posal  does  not  permit  us  to  enter.  Suf¬ 
fice  it  to  say  that  they  were  every 
whit  as*full  of  romance  and  significance 
as  anything  else  in  Gordon’s  wonderful 
career. 

His  installation  in  the  new  position, 
so  much  more  important  and  difficult 
than  any  he  had  yet  held,  took  place  at 
Khartoum  on  the  5th  of  May.  The 
firman  of  the  Khedive  and  an  address 
were  read  by  the  Cadi,  and  a  royal  salute 
was  fired.  Gordon  was  expected  to 
make  a  speech.  He  said  :  ”  With  the 
help  of  God  I  w'ill  hold  the  balance 
level.”  This  brief  and  trenchant  sentence 
delighted  the  people  more,  says  Mr. 
Hake,  than  if  he  had  talked  for  an 
hour.  Afterward  he  ordered  gratuities 
to  be  given  to  the  deserving  poor  ;  in 
three  days  he  had  distributed  upward  of 
one  thousand  pounds  of  his  own  money. 
The  formalities  of  his  new  state  dis¬ 
gusted  him  ;  he  .was  “  guarded  like  an 
ingot  of  gold.’’  and  was  given,  it  seems, 
m  the  midst  of  solemn  ceremonies,  to 
making  irrelevant  humorous  remarks  to 
the  great  chiefs— in  English,  which  they 
did  not  understand. 

Many  things  had  happened  in  the 
Soudan  since  1 874.  When  he  took  up  the 
reins  of  government  in  1877,  he  found 
the  country,  as  Mr.  Hake  says,  "  quick 
with  war.”  The  provincial  governors 
were  worthless,  and  often  mutinous ; 
the  slavers  were  out  in  revolt  ;  the  six 
thousand  Bashi-Bazouks  who  were  used 


as  frontier-guards  robbed  on  their  own 
account,  and  winked  at  the  doings  of 
the  slavers  ;  savage  and  reckless  tribes 
had  to  be  subdued.  ”  It  was  a  stu¬ 
pendous  task,  to  give  peace  to  a  country 
quick  with  war ;  to  suppress  slavery 
among  a  people  to  whom  trade  in 
human  flesh  was  life,  and  honor,  and 
fortune  ;  to  make  an  army  out  of  per¬ 
haps  the  worst  material  ever  seen  ;  to 
grow  a  flourishing  trade  and  a  fair  rev¬ 
enue  in  the  wildest  anarchy  in  the 
world.” 

One  of  the  most  difficult  and  desper¬ 
ate  of  the  tasks  before  Gordon,  was  the 
subjugation  of  the  vast  province  of  Bahr- 
Gazelle.  This,  itself  a  little  continent, 
had  been  lashed  to  anarchy  and 
wretchedness*  by  Sebehr,  the  Black 
Pasha,  already  mentioned.  It  was 
necessary  that  he  and  his  son  Suleiman, 
with  their  army  of  man-hunters,  should 
be  subdued,  and  the  land  brought  to 
rule  and  order.  But,  before  that  could 
be  achieved,  it  was  of  the  utmost  ur¬ 
gency  that  Gordon  should  go  to  Darfur, 
where  revolt  was  rampant,  and  the 
Khedive’s  garrisons  were  besieged  in 
their  barracks  by  the  rebels.  Here  that 
splendid  confidence  in  himself,  which  is 
one  of  his  strongest  characteristics, 
helped  him  in  an  extraordinary  degree. 
His  army  was  a  useless  mob  of  raga¬ 
muffin’s —  “nondescripts,”  he  called 
them  ;  the  tribes  and  the  slavers  he  had 
to  subdue  were  warlike  and  fierce  ;  his 
nondescripts  could  be  trusted  only  to 
run  away  from  danger,  or  to  plot  the 
murder  of  himself.  Most  men  would 
not  have  undertaken  such  work  under 
such  severely  trying  conditions ;  but 
Gordon  never  faltered.. 

The  city  of  Dara  plays  a  strong  part 
in  these  chapters  of  Gordon’s  story. 
During  the  revolt  caused  by  Haroun,  the 
pretender  to  the  throne  of  Darfur,  its 
people  were  shut  within  its  walls.  They 
had  heard  nothing  from  without  for  six 
months,  and  when,  one  day,  there  was 
a  sudden  stir  at  the  gate,  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernor-General  himself  rode  into  their 
midst,  they  were  dumbfounded.  It  was, 
says  Gordon,  in  his  trenchant  graphic 
way — “  It  was  like  the  relief  of  Luck¬ 
now.”  The  illustration,  so  full  of 
moving  memories  and  great  suggestions, 
was  only  just.  .As  Gordon  advanced, 
dangers  gathered  on  every  side,  until. 
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as  Mr.  Hake  happily  puts  it,  he  was 
"  ringed  about  with  perils.”  A  crisis 
came,  which  needed  all  his  energy  and 
indomitable  will  to  keep  him  master  of 
the  situation.  His  presence  in  the  held 
against  Haroun  was  urgent  ;  on  either 
hand  he  was  menaced  by  powerful 
tribes  ;  worse  than  all  else,  Suleiman, 
son  of  Sebehr,  the  Black  Pasha,  sat 
down  with  six  thousand  robbers  before 
£)ara,  and  ravaged  the  land  around.  In 
the  midst  of  all  this,  his  army  was  plot¬ 
ting  his  life  ;  his  secretary  fell  ill.  The 
measure  of  his  troubles  was  full  indeed. 
Hut  his  spirit  never  quailed.  So  rapid 
were  his  movements  now,  that  no  idea 
of  them  can  be  conveyed  in  this  place  ; 
Mr.  Hake  himself  has  perforce  found  it 
impossible  to  ^ive  more  than  a  sketch 
of  them.  Brief  and  slight  as  that  sketch 
is,  it  indicates  with  a  sort  of  swift 
dramaticism  the  marvellous  activity  and 
resource  of  its  hero. 

While  in  the  heart  of  all  this  battling 
and  peril,  he  heard  something  which 
rendered  all  else  as  naught.  Suleiman, 
with  his  six  thousand,  was  on  the  eve 
of  attacking  Dara.  Not  an  instant  was 
lost.  Ignoring  nondescripts  and  allies 
alike,  and,  as  usual,  far  in  advance  of 
his  lagging  escort  of  Bashi-Bazouks, 
Gordon  mounted  his  camel  and  rode 
straight  away  to  Dara.  The  distance 
was  eighty-five  miles  ;  he  did  it  in  a  day 
and  a  half,  unarmed  and  alone.  ”  A 
dirty,  red-faced  man,”  covered  with 
flies,  he  burst  upon  his  people  as  a  thun¬ 
derbolt  ;  they  could  not  believe  their 
eyes.  Next  day,  as  dawn  broke  over 
the  city,  he  put  on  the  ”  golden  armor*' 
of  his  office,  and  rode  to  the  camp  of  the 
robbers,  three  miles  off.  The  chiefs 
were  awestruck  and  startled.  Gordon 
drank  a  glass  of  water,  ordered  Suleiman 
to  follow  with  his  people  to  his  divan, 
and  rode  back  to  Dara.  The  son  of 
Sebehr  came  with  his  chiefs,  and  they 


sat  in  a  circle  in  tHe  Governor’s  divan. 
Then,  in  ”  choice  Arabic,”  as  Gordon 
humorously  puts  it,  Gordon  said  to 
them  :  ”  You  meditate  revolt  ;  I  know 
it.  You  shall  have  my  ultimatum  now  : 

I  will  disarm  you  and  break  you  up.” 
They  listened  in  a  dead  silence,  and 
went  away  to  consider.  At  any  moment 
they  could  have  put  Gordon  and  his 
”  garrison  of  sheep  soldiers”  to  the 
sword  ;  amazed  by  his  utter  indifference 
to  danger,  and  quelled,  perhaps,  by  the 
magic  of  his  eye,  they  submitted. 

Of  his  further  labors  in  the  Soudan 
and  Abyssinia — in  the  latter  country  he 
afterward  had  an  adventure  nearly  as 
dramatic  as  that  just  related,  and  even 
more  dangerous — we  cannot  now  speak. 
^What  they  were — how  varied  and  diffi¬ 
cult,  how  amusing,  how  pathetic,  and 
how,  after  all,  they  were  to  be  unre¬ 
quited-all  this  is  written  in  Mr.  Hake’s 
pages  ;  to  these  the  curious  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  reader  must  turn  for  many  a 
romance,  many  a  piece  of  daring,  many 
a  touch  of  sincere  and  gentle  charity, 
many  an  astounding  proof  of  courage, 
that  considerations  of  space  prevent  our 
dealing  with  here.  With  that  rare  mod¬ 
esty  of  his,  and  with  an  heroic  and  sug¬ 
gestive  brevity  like  the  diction  of  the 
Bible,  Gordon  has  said  :  ”  I  have  cut 
off  the  slave-dealers  in  their  strongholds, 
and  I  made  the  people  love  me.”  It  is 
true.  To  this  day  the  poor  blacks  of 
the  Soudan  beg  the  white  traveller  to 
send  back  to  them  the  “  good  Pasha,” 
and  it  is  the  knowledge  of  this,  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  his  influence  upon  the  people, 
of  his  personal  magnetic  power  over  the 
wild  savages  and  pastoral  blacks  of  the 
Soudan — these  are  the  things  which  feed 
the  hopes  all  of  us  cherish  for  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  mission  upon  which,  after 
the  eleventh  hour  has  struck,  he  has 
been  hurriedly  despatched. — All  the  Year 
Round. 

•  • - 


QUEER  FISHES. 

BY  JOHN  GIBSON. 

The  typical  fish  is  a  creature  of  an  is  suited  for  seeing  through  a  watery 
elongated  oval  form,  covered  with  medium.  Such  is  the  ”  generic  image” 
scales,  and  having  fins  for  limbs,  which  naturally  rises  in  the  mind  when 
Breathing  by  gills,  it  lives  in  the  water  thinking  of  fishes.  It  would  be  difficult, 
and  dies  out  of  it,  while  its  ”  fishy”  eye  however,  to  affirm  anything  whatever 
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of  the  typical  fish  which  would  not  be  be¬ 
lied  in  one  or  other  of  the  many  aberrant 
forms  of  those  interesting  animals.  Few 
things  are  more  generally  true  than  that 
fishes  can  only  live  in  water,  “  a  fish  out 
of  the  water"  being  synonymous  with  all 
that  is  incongruous  and  unnatural  ;  yet 
there  are  dozens  of  fishes  inhabiting 
different  parts  of  the  world  that  seem 
never  to  be  happier  than  when  thus  out 
of  their  element.  Some,  indeed,  there 
are  that  spend  the  greater  part  of  their 
lives  on  land,  while  a  few  actually  get 
drowned  if  prevented  from  rising  to  the 
surface  to  breathe. 

Most  people  have  heard  of  the  climb¬ 
ing  perch  of  the  Indian  region,  which 
gained  its  name  from  having  been  seen 
by  its  discoverer  on  the  stem  of  a 
Palmyra  palm,  five  feet  above  the 
ground,  where  it  was  apparently  strug¬ 
gling,  by  means  of  the  spines  on  its  scales 
and  gill-covers,  to  get  higher.  As  that 
happened  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago, 
and  there  is  no  authentic  instance  of  the 
fish  having  since  been  detected  climb¬ 
ing  trees,  the  occurrence  may  fairly 
be  regarded  as  incidental  rather  than 
habitual.  There  is  no  doubt,  however, 
that  it  travels  long  and  far  by  land,  gen¬ 
erally  in  the  morning  when  the  dew 
waters  its  path,  although  on  one  occa¬ 
sion  Mr.  E.  L.  Layard  met  a  number  of 
them  journeying  along  a  dusty  road  un¬ 
der  a  mid-day  sun.  They  are  said  to 
form  a  favorite  food  of  the  boatmen  on 
the  Ganges,  who  have  been  known  to 
keep  them  alive  for  five  or  six  days 
without  water,  and  to  find  them  at  the 
end  of  that  time  as  lively  as  when  first 
caught.  The  typical  fish  cannot  breathe 
out  of  the  water  ;  but  the  climbing  perch 
can,  because  above  its  gills,  and  in  the 
same  cavity  with  them,  lies  an  organ, 
composed  of  »  complicated  system  of 
thin  bony  plates,  which  acts  as  a  lung. 
The  fish  was  until  lately  supposed  to  fill 
this  cavity  with  water,  and  to  make  use 
of  the  latter  from  time  to  time  in  wetting 
its  gills,  just  as  the  camel  in  the  desert 
draws  upon  its  internal  reservoir  of  water 
in  order  to  quench  its  thirst.  This 
theory',  however,  has  not  been  able  to 
survive  the  fact  that  those  who  have 
sought  for  water  in  this  labyrinthine 
organ  have  never  yet  found  it.  Many 
fishes  occur  in  the  fresh  waters  of  the 
Amazon  basin  which  are  thus  truly  am¬ 


phibious.  They  all  have  gills  by  which 
they  can  breathe,  like  other  fishes,  in 
water  ;  but  they  have  also  special  con¬ 
trivances  for  enabling  them  to  respire 
atmospheric  air  as  well.  In  some  of 
these  it  is  the  intestinal  tube  that  plays 
the  part  of  lung  ;  in  others  it  is  the  air- 
bladder,  the  efficiency  of  the  latter  in  this 
capacity  being  seen  in  the  fact  that  it  is 
only  necessary  to  close  the  passage  which 
connects  it  with  the  atmosphere  in  order 
to  suffocate  the  fish.  One  of  those  am¬ 
phibious  fishes  of  South  America  is  in  the 
habit  of  travelling  by  night  in  great 
droves,  moving  as  fast  as  a  man  can 
walk,  its  only  locomotive  organs  being 
the  spiny  ray  of  its  pectoral  fins  and  its 
tail.  Another,  inhabiting  the  swamps 
of  Carolina,  travels  by  leaps,  and  al¬ 
ways,' it  has  been  observed,  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  nearest  water.  Most  of  these 
fishes  live  in  ponds  and  marshes  which 
are  liable  to  disappear  in  the  dry  season, 
and  it  is  in  search  of  fresh  waters  that 
they  undertake  those  migrations. 
There  are  many  parts  of  the  world,  how¬ 
ever,  in  which  at  such  seasons  this  search 
would  be  hopeless,  and  in  those  cases 
the  pond  fishes  «slivate,  that  is,  bury 
themselves  in  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of 
the  pools,  and  there  lie  torpid  till  the 
advent  of  the  rainy  season  sets  them  free. 
In  Ceylon  the  natives,  according  to  Ten- 
nent,  are  in  the  habit  of  digging  for  them, 
and  a  friend  who  had  been  present  at 
one  of  those  fish  diggings,  informed  him 
that  **  the  clay  was  firm  but  moist,  and 
as  the  man  flung  out  lumps  of  it  with  a 
spade,  it  fell  to  pieces,  disclosing  fish 
from  nine  to  twelve  inches  long,  which 
were  full  grown  and  healthy,  and 
jumped  on  the  bank  when  exposed  to 
the  sunlight."  The  Lepidosiren  or  Mud¬ 
fish  of  tropical  Africa  similarly  buiies 
itself.  Forming  a  hollow  in  the  mud, 
and  lining  it  with  mucus,  it  there  lies, 
like  the  kernel  in  a  nutshell,  till  released 
by  the  rains.  These  clay-balls  are  often 
dug  up  by  the  natives,  and  if  the  inclos¬ 
ing  shell  be  not  broken,  the  fish  can  be 
safely  transported  in  them  to  Europe, 
and  there  released  by  immersion  in  tepid 
water.  How  long  this  torpid  condition 
may  continue  is  not  exactly  known,  but 
in  India  it  is  believed  that  they  may 
thus  survive  for  more  than  one  season — 
tanks  that  have  been  dry  for  several 
years  having  been  found  to  swarm  with 
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fish  as  soon  as  a  sufficiency  of  water  had 
gathered  in  them  to  soften  their  hard¬ 
ened  beds. 

The  habit  of  occasionally  leaving  their 
proper  element  is  not  confined  to  fresh¬ 
water  fishes,  it  is  also  found  in  a  few 
marine  forms.  There  are  several  species 
of  tropical  gobies  found  very  abundant¬ 
ly  on  the  Indo-Pacific  coasts,  especially 
where  mud  and  fucus  abound.  They 
skip  about  in  the  mud  and  seaweed  close 
to  the  water-line,  hunting  for  insects 
and  mollusks,  and  so  nimbly  do  they 
leap  on  land  that  it  is  difficult  to  catch 
them.  With  their  great  prominent  eyes, 
which  they  have  the  power  of  thrusting 
far  out  of  their  sockets,  and  with  the 
fore-part  of  the  body  raised  on  their 
limb-like  pectoral  fins,  they  present  a 
somewhat  frog-like  appearance.  In  the 
water  they  prefer  leaping  along  the  sur¬ 
face  to  swimming  beneath  it.  “I  have 
chased  one,”  says  Professor  Moseley, 
”  in  Trincomali  harbor  which  skipped 
thus  before  me  until  it  reached  a  rock, 
where  it  sat  on  a  ledge  out  of  the  water  in 
the  sun  and  waited  till  I  came  up,  when 
it  skipped  along  to  another  rock.” 

The  Flying  Fishes  of  tropical  seas,  of 
which  more  than  forty  species  are 
known,  are  further  examples  of  fish  that 
leave  the  water,  although  it  is  the  bird  or 
bat,  and  not  the  land-walking  animals, 
that  they  seek  to  emulate.  Their  pec¬ 
toral  fins  are  enormously  enlarged  so  as 
to  resemble  wings,  and  in  some  cases 
these  extend  from  the  gills  to  the  tail. 
Whether  they  move  their  wings  in  flight 
or  not  is  still  an  unsettled  question, 
although  the  weight  of  opinion  seems  to 
favor  the  view  that  they  do  not.  The 
result,  however  produced,  is  that  they 
glide  over  the  surface  of  the  sea  at  the 
height  of  one  or  two  feet  above  it,  often 
rising  and  falling  in  the  most  graceful 
manner.  They  have  been  observed 
thus  to  glide  over  a  distance  of  from 
800  to  1200  feet  in  a  period  of  about 
forty  seconds,  which  is  probably  the 
longest  time  they  have  been  seen  “  fin¬ 
ning”  it  out  of  the  water.  That  they 
can  rise  to  a  much  greater  height  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  frequently  at 
night  they  fall  on  the  decks  of  passing 
ships.  There  are  two  widely  different 
groups  of  flying  fish,  namely,  the  “  Fly¬ 
ing  Herrings”  and  the  ”  Flying  Gur¬ 
nards.”  The  latter  have  the  heavier 
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bodies,  but  probably  also  the  largest  ex¬ 
panse  of  wing  ;  thus  an  example  before 
the  writer  has  each  of  its  wing-like  pec¬ 
torals  measuring  9  inches  in  length 
and  7.2  inches  in  breadth.  Professor 
Moseley,  when  on  board  the  Challenger, 
was  convinced  that  he  had  seen  fly¬ 
ing  gurnards  move  their  wings  rapidly 
during  their  flight.  On  one  occasion 
he  watched  large  numbers  of  a  species 
with  beautiful  colored  wings  fly  along 
before  the  boat  in  which  he  was  collect¬ 
ing,  at  a  height  of  about  a  foot  above 
the  water,  and  for  distances  of  15  to  20 
yards  ;  and  as  they  thus  flew  they  ap¬ 
peared  to  him  to  buzz  their  wings  very 
rapidly,  reminding  him  of  the  buzzing 
of  the  wings  in  the  grasshopper. 

Poverty,  that  ever-present  factor  in  the 
struggle  for  existence,  is  said  to  make 
people  acquainted  with  strange  bed¬ 
fellows,  and  the  same  universal  struggle 
has  brought  about  some  curious  alli¬ 
ances  among  fishes.  Although  there  are 
no  true  parasites  among  them,  there  are 
many  forms  which  find  it  to  their  ad¬ 
vantage  to  get  attached  to  other  ani¬ 
mals.  These  either  fix  themselves  to 
the  outside  of  their  host,  or,  passing 
within,  occupy  the  mouth  or  intestinal 
tube — not,  however,  as  parasites,  but  in 
the  capacity  of  lodgers,  or  messmates,  as 
Beneden  calls  them.  Few  sharks  are 
caught  in  tropical  seas  that  have  not  one 
or  more  sucking  fish  attached  to  them. 
These  are  feeble  little  fishes  that  owe 
their  success  in  life — for  they  are  found 
in  every  sea — to  the  powerful  alliances 
they  form.  Unable  of  themselves  to 
swim  either  quickly  or  far,  they  get  at¬ 
tached,  by  means  of  a  dorsal  fin  which 
has  been  modified  into  a  sucker,  to  any 
swift-swimming  creature,  or  even  ship, 
that  may  come  in  their  way.  Thus  re¬ 
lieved  of  the  fatigue  of  swimming,  and 
protected  from  their  enemies  by  the 
close  proximity  of  their  attached  host, 
they  are  free  to  devote  their  energies  to 
the  sole  purpose  of  picking  up  such  food 
as  may  come  within  their  reach.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Beneden,  the  fishermen  of  the 
Mozambique  Channel  utilize  the  Re¬ 
mora,  as  it  is  also  called,  as  a  live  fish¬ 
ing  hook.  Passing  a  ring  to  which  a 
coed  is  attached  through  its  tail,  they 
send  it  in  pursuit  of  any  passing  fish  or 
turtle,  and  should  it  succeed  in  attach¬ 
ing  itself  by  its  sucker,  few  hooks  aie 
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more  secure.  It  was  of  this  fish  (hat  the 
strange  delusion  formerly  prevailed  that 
it  was  able  to  arrest  the  progress  of  any 
vessel  to  which  it  got  fixed.  Says  Op- 
pian  : 

The  Sucking  Fish  beneath,  with  secret  chains, 
Clung  to  the  keel,  the  swiftest  ship  detains.  , 

The  fishes  that  make  their  home  in 
the  interior  of  other  animals  are  some¬ 
what  numerous.  Considerable  numbers 
of  a  small  species  habitually  lodge  in 
the  ample  mouth  cavity  of  a  Brazilian 
cat-fish,  living  on  such  crumbs  as  they 
can  filch  from  the  table  of  their  host. 
A  Mediterranean  eel  which  dwells  in  the 
branchial  sac  of  a  devil-fish  picks  up  its 
living  in  a  somewhat  similar  fashion. 
'Fhe  Sea-cucumbers  or  Holothurians,  are 
the  favorite  home  of  a  curious  group  of 
small  eel-like  fishes  known  as  Fierasfer. 
The  commonest  of  the  Mediterranean 
species  measures  about  7.2  inches  in 
length,  and  Professor  Emery  has  seen 
seven  of  these  fishes  enter,  one  after  the 
other,  the  body  of  a  large  sea-cucumber. 
They  use  it,  in  his  opinion,  as  a  habita¬ 
tion  or  as  a  refuge  from  their  enemies, 
getting  their  nourishment  all  the  while 
from  the  sea  by  pushing  their  heads  out 
of  their  Holothurian  home.  Sea-anem¬ 
ones  are  also  known  as  fish-shelters. 
Dr.  Collingwood,  when  sailing  in  the 
seas  about  I.abuan,  came  upon  an  anem¬ 
one  which  measured  fully  two  feet  in 
diameter  when  its  tentacles  were  ex¬ 
panded.  Seeing  a  small  fish  hovering 
over  the  anemone,  and  suspecting  that 
there  might  be  more  of*them  within,  he 
began  raking  about  with  a  stick  in  the 
body  of  the  creature,  and  succeeded  in 
turning  no  fewer  than  six  similar  fishes 
out  of  its  body  cavity.  The  great  sea- 
jellits,  with  their  dome-like  disks  and 
fringe  of  stinging  tentacles  are  somewhat 
suggestive  of  floating  marine  homes,  and 
it  is  found  that  beneath  those  living 
umbrellas  crowds  of  the  smaller  fishes 
habitually  shelter.  A.  Agassiz  counted 
no  fewer  than  twenty  of  them  swimming 
in  safety  within  the  fringed  circle  of  a 
single  medusa.  Professor  Sars,  of 
Christiania,  also  found  that,  at  an  early 
stage  ot  its  growth,  the  C)d  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  the  Loffoden  Islands  avails 
itself  of  a  similar  shelter.  In  this  in¬ 
stance  the  alliance  is  supposed  to  be 
mutually  beneficial  ;  the  cod-fry  sharing 


in  the  minute  food  which  the  jelly-fish 
is  able  to  stupefy  by  its  stinging  tenta¬ 
cles  ;  while  it,  in  return,  is  supposed  to 
relieve  its  host  of  certain  minute  para¬ 
sites  which  infest  it. 

There  is  a  fish  often  found  in  the 
abdominal  cavity  of  other  fishes  which 
can  neither  be  called  a  parasite  nor  a 
messmate.  This  is  the  Hag-fish  or 
“  Borer.”  With  neither  scales  nor  visible 
eyes,  and  with  scarcely  any  appearance 
of  a  head,  it  looks  more  like  a  worm 
than  a  fish  ;  yet  this  lowly  organized 
creature  inflicts  immense  injury  upon 
the  Norwegian  fisheries.  It  is  no  un¬ 
common  thing  for  the  fishermen  of  the 
Loflodens  to  be  compelled  by  stress  of 
weather  to  leave  their  lines  and  nets  in 
the  water  for  several  days,  and  in  such 
cases  they  too  often  find  that  the 
majority  of  the  fish  caught  are  totally 
destroyed  by  hag-fish.  Penetrating  the 
skin  of  the  captured  cod  or  ling,  the 
”  borer,”  as  it  is  appropriately  called, 
devours  the  soft  parts  in  an  incredibly 
short  time,  leaving,  says  Sars,  ”  nothing 
but  skin  and  bone.” 

The  typical  fish  has  an  unmistakable 
eye,  but  there  are  large  numbers  of 
species  in  which  the  organ  of  vision  is 
distinctly  abnormal.  Agassiz,  in  his 
journey  up  the  Brazilian  river  Para, 
found  a  fish  which  leaped  about  in  the 
water  like  a  frog,  and  which  conse¬ 
quently  had  its  eyes  as  often  above  the 
water  as  below  it.  It  is  known  as  the 
“  four-eyed  fish,”  because  each  eye  is  di¬ 
vided  into  an  upper  and  a  lower  portion 
by  an  opaque  horizontal  line,  which 
gives  the  effect  of  two  pupils,  the  one 
suited  for  atmospheric  and  the  other  for 
aqueous  vision.  The  eyes  of  the  South 
American  cat-fishes  are  found  in  almost 
every  imaginable  position  in  the  crea¬ 
ture’s  head,  and  of  immense  variety  in 
size,  the  most  curious  being  those  in 
which  the  organs  of  vision — very  small 
in  this  instance — are  placed  on  the  top 
of  the  head,  so  that  their  owners  can 
only  see  what  is  going  on  above  them. 
Others  of  the  amphibious  fishes  can  ele¬ 
vate  and  depress  their  eyes  at  will. 
Probably,  however,  there  are  no  such 
“  queer”  eyes,  or  eyes  with  so  queer  a 
history,  in  the  entire  animal  kingdom  as 
those  of  flat-fishes.  These  creatures 
when  they  first  emerge  from  the  egg 
swim  like  their  neighbors,  that  is,  with 
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the  back  above  and  the  belly  beneath, 
and  at  this  stage  they  further  resemble 
other  fishes  in  having  an  eye  on  each 
side  of  the  head.  So  compressed,  how¬ 
ever,  are  their  bodies  laterally,  that 
when  only  about  a  week  old  they  seem 
no  longer  able  to  maintain  themselves 
in  the  position  of  a  coin  standing  on  its 
edge.  They  consequently  fall  on  their 
side,  the  side  beneath  becoming  there¬ 
after,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the 
under  surface  of  the  fish,  and  the  side 
above,  its  back.  An  eye  beneath,  how¬ 
ever,  would  be  useless  or  vorse — conse¬ 
quently  no  sooner  does  the  flat-fish  take 
to  swimming  on  its  side  than  the  lower 
eye  begins  to  travel  round,  and  does 
not  cease  moving  until  it  has  reached 
the  upper  surface  in  the  vicinity  of  its 
neighbor.  Thus  both  eyes  come  to  be 
on  the  same  side  of  the  fish’s  head.  In 
a  few  species  the  eye,  instead  of  keep¬ 
ing  at  the  surface  while  thus  shifting  its 
position,  sinks  into  the  tissues  of  the 
head,  and  so  bores  its  way  through  to 
the  other  side,  the  creature  appearing 
to  have  three  eyes  until  the  opening,  on 
what  then  becomes  known  as  the  blind 
side,  closes  over. 

Many  species  of  fishes  are  totally 
blind  :  but,  as  these  all  live  in  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  ocean  depths  or  of  subterranean 
caves,  the  presence  of  eyes  in  the  absence 
of  light  could  serve  no  useful  purpose.  In 
the  limestone  region  of  the  United 
States  there  are  thousands  of  miles  of 
cavern,  with  rivers,  lakes,  and  dryland, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  are  for  the  most 
part  blind.  Among  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  of  the  curious  forms  found  in  the 
great  Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky,  and 
also  in  the  less  known  Wyandotte  Cave 
of  Indiana,  are  the  blind  fishes  {Am- 
blyopsis).  Professor  Cope,  who  recently 
observed  them  in  the  latter,  says  they 
came  to  the  surface  to  feed,  swimming 
in  full  sight  like  white  aquatic  ghosts. 
Provided  the  most  perfect  silence  is  pre¬ 
served,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  catching 
them  with  the  hand  ;  but  the  faintest 
sound — such  is  the  acuteness  of  their 
sense  of  hearing — causes  them  to  dart 
downward  and  hide  themselves  beneath 
stones  at  the  bottom.  That  this  species 
was  not  always  blind  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that,  although  its  individuals  are 
destitute  of  external  eyes,  yet  beneath 
the  skin  those  organs  are  to  be  found  in 
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a  rudimentary  state.  It  may  therefore 
be  regarded  as  tolerably  certain  that  they 
are  the  descendants  of  a  seeing  fish, 
which,  having  by  chance  got  conveyed  in¬ 
to  those  subterranean  waters,  has  gradu¬ 
ally  had  its  eyes  obliterated  through  dis¬ 
use,  compensation  being  found  for  the 
loss  in  the  greater  development  of  the 
other  sense  organs.  It  is  somewhat  re¬ 
markable  that  side  by  side  with  those  blind 
fishes  there  should  be  other  species,  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  same  utter  darkness,  with 
well-developed  eyes.  The  evolutionist 
can  offer  no  other  explanation  than  that 
those  seeing  forms  may  be  comparatively 
recent  importations  into  the  cave  waters, 
whose  eyes  have  not  yet  had  time  to 
get  atrophied  by  disuse.  The  blind 
cave-fish  being  thus  probably  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  species  which  once  lived 
above  ground,  it  might  have  been  sup¬ 
posed  that  they  would  show  affinity  with 
forms  now  inhabiting  the  surrounding 
country.  Such,  however,  is  not  the 
case  with  the  fishes,  although  relation¬ 
ships  of  this  sort  have  been  shown  to 
exist  in  certain  other  blind  animals  of 
those  caves.  Is  it  too  much  to  sup¬ 
pose,  as  the  writer  has  elsewhere  stated, 
“  that  the  ancestors  of  these  fishes,  hav¬ 
ing  been  beaten  in  the  struggle  for  exist¬ 
ence,  died  out,  while  those  of  their 
number  which  betook  themselves  to  the 
caves  have  survived,  owing  to  the  less 
severe  com)>ctition  there  encountered  ; 
just  as  the  remnants  of  conquered 
nations  have  sometimes  succeeded  in 
maintaining  their  separate  existence  and 
independence  by  retiring  to  their  moun¬ 
tain  fastnesses  ?” 

Recent  deep-sea  dredgings  have  also 
proved  the  existence  of  blind  fishes  in 
**  the  caves  of  ocean.”  The  rays  of  the 
sun  are  not  believed  to  penetrate  beyond 
a  depth  of  200  fathoms,  but  fishes  have 
been  found  living  at  a  depth  of  more  than 
two  miles.  The  profound  darkness  of 
those  abysmal  depths  is  somewhat  re¬ 
lieved,  however,  by  the  faintly  diffused 
light  of  phosphorescence  given  off  by 
countless  multitudes  of  marine  animals  ; 
and  the  deep-sea  fish  are  either  totally 
blind,  or  have  huge  eyes  specially  adapt¬ 
ed  for  making  the  most  of  the  light  they 
have.  Dr.  Gunther,  to  whom  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Challenger  deep-sea  fish  was 
intrusted,  has  found  that,  in  certain  of 
the  blind  forms,  the  organs  of  vision 
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appear  to  have  been  superseded  by 
structures,  in  some  cases  very  large, 
which  he  is  inclined  to  regard  as  pio- 
ducers  of  light.  In  this  view,  these 
fishes  carry  phosphorescent  lanterns  on 
their  heads,  which  may  be  used,  as 
torches  sometimes  are,  in  attracting 
toward  them  the  great-eyed  species  sup¬ 
posed  to  form  their  prey.  Although  the 
blind  fishes  cannot,  it  is  true,  see  the 
approach  of  their  living  food,  their 
snouts  are  liberally  provided  with  long 
feelers  and  other  delicate  tentacular 
organs  that  no  doubt  keep  them  in¬ 
formed  of  all  movements  taking  place 
over  a  considerable  area.  Other  deep- 
sea  fishes,  some  of  them  blind,  others 
not,  have  rows  of  luminous  spots  run¬ 
ning  along  the  lower  side  of  the  body 
and  tail,  and  sometimes  also  on  the 
snout.  Some  of  these  spots,  which 
differ  structurally  from  the  others,  have 
been  regarded  as  accessory  eyes. 
Gunther,  however,  inclines  to  the  view 
that  they  are  all  produceis  of  light.  Cut 
off,  as  deep-sea  creatures  thus  are, 
from  all  participation  in  the  beneficent 
rays  of  the  sun,  they  would  seem,  under 
the  influence  no  doubt  of  natural  selec¬ 
tion  and  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  to 
have  become  a  light  unto  themselves. 

Venom  is  invariably  associated  in  the 
human  mind  with  snakes,  and  never  with 
fishes  ;  yet  the  circle  of  poisonous  ani¬ 
mals  has  lately  been  extended  by  the  ad¬ 
dition,  not  only  of  a  hitherto  unsuspected 
lizard,  but  also  by  several  fishes.  There 
is  a  fish  found  in  Central  America  the 
operculum  of  which  is  armed  with  a 
spine  closely  resembling  the  fang  of  a 
venomous  serpent.  The  spine  is  hollow, 
and  communicates  at  its  base  with  a 
poison-bag,  the  contents  of  which  pass 
through  the  spine  into  the  wound  which 
it  indicts.  The  dorsal  fin  of  the  same 
fish  is  likewise  provided  with  two  spines, 
each  of  which  is  similar  in  structure  and 
function  to  that  already  described,  and, 
together,  they  form  the  most  perfectly 
developed  poison  apparatus  yet  found 
in  the  class  of  fishes.  More  dangerous, 
because  more  common,  are  two  species 
of  fish  found  in  the  Indo-Pacific  seas. 
Each  of  their  very  numerous  dorsal 
spines  is  as  good  (or  as  bad)  as  a  poison- 
fang,  being  provided  in  every  case  with 
poison-bag  and  grooves  for  the  convey¬ 
ance  of  the  venom  into  the  wound. 


The  fishermen  of  the  Mauritian  and 
other  coasts  on  which  they  occur  no 
more  think  of  handling  those  creatures 
than  they  would  the  venomous  sea- 
snakes  of  the  same  region.  Sometimes, 
however,  they  are  trodden  upon  unwit¬ 
tingly  by  people  wading  with  naked  feet, 
when  they  inflict  a  wound  which  not  in¬ 
frequently  proves  fatal.  Other  fish,  as 
the  sting-ray  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and 
even  the  sea-spiders  or  weevers  of  Brit¬ 
ish  waters,  inflict  wounds,  with  stiletto¬ 
like  spines,  so  severe  a?  to  raise  the  sus¬ 
picion  that  the  dart  is  in  some  sense  a 
poisoned  one.  If  a  few  fishes  are  thus 
venomous  when  living,  a  great  many 
more  are  poisonous  when  dead.  The 
typical  fish  is  a  more  or  less  edible  crea¬ 
ture  ;  the  eating  of  the  torms  here  re¬ 
ferred  to,  however,  frequently  proves 
fatal.  These  include  many  of  those 
cuiious  balloon-shaped  fish  known  as 
globe-fish  and  sea-porcupines,  also  trig¬ 
ger-fish  and  trunk-fish.  These  may  be 
readily  recognized  by  the  peculiarity  of 
their  forms  ;  but  less  recognizable,  al¬ 
though  equally  poisonous,  are  certain 
tropical  species  of  herrings  and  parrot- 
wrasses.  Their  deleterious  properties 
are  said  to  be  due  in  most  cases  to  the 
poisonous  nature  of  their  food. 

Unfishlike  as  the  possession  of  a  poi¬ 
son  apparatus  undoubtedly  is,  it  is  never¬ 
theless  common  enough  outside  of  their 
class.  There  are  at  least  a  dozen  species 
of  fishes,  however,  which  are  alone 
among  animals  in  the  possession  of  elec¬ 
tric  organs— truly  the  most  remarkable 
weapons  in  the  entire  animal  armory. 
The  application  of  electricity  to  the  arts 
is  one  of  the  proudest  achievements 
of  nineteenth-century  man  ;  yet  those 
fishes,  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt, 
applied  their  electric  batteries  to  the  art 
of  capturing  their  prey  long  before  man 
had  come  into  existence.  That  those 
natural  batteries  exhibit  true  electrical 
phenomena  is  shown  by  their  currents 
behaving  in  exactly  the  same  way  as 
those  produced  artificially  ;  thus,  says 
Gunther,  “  they  render  the  needle  mag¬ 
netic,  decompose  chemical  compounds, 
and  emit  the  spark.”  To  receive  a 
shock,  it  is  as  necessary  in  th^  one  ap¬ 
paratus  as  in  the  other  that  contact 
should  be  made  at  two  points  in  order 
to  complete  the  circuit.  The  various 
species  of  electrically  armed  fishes  aie 
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not,  as  might  have  been  expected  from 
the  common  possession  of  so  unique  a 
weapon,  by  any  means  all  closely  re¬ 
lated.  They  belong  to  three  widely  dif¬ 
ferent  groups — namely,  rays,  eels,  and 
sheath-hshes — which  would  seem  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  electric  organs  have  origi¬ 
nated  independently  in  each  group.  The 
electric  eel  of  South  American  rivers  is 
the  most  powerful  of  those  creatures, 
growing  to  a  length  of  six  feet,  and  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  pair  of  batteries  containing 
some  hundreds  of  minute  cells  copi¬ 
ously  supplied  with  nerves.  Although 
the  story  told  by  Humboldt  of  the  Ind¬ 
ian  method  of  capturing  those  fishes 
by  driving  the  wild  horses  of  the  plains 
into  the  streams,  and  keeping  them 
there  until  the  eels  had  exhausted  their 
electricity  upon  them,  is  now  discredited 
for  want  of  subsequent  corroboration,  it 
is  an  undoubted  fact  that  a  vigorous  Gym- 
notus,  will  paralyze  the  largest  animals. 
The  torpedoes  are  the  best  known  of 
electric  hshes,  and,  although  much  less 
powerful  than  the  eel,  they  are  a  source 
of  danger  to  bathers  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  and  other  seas  where  they  occur. 

“  As  mute  as  a  fish"  has  come  to  be 
proverbial,  nevertheless  there  are  many 
fishes  which  can  and  do  utter  sounds 
more  or  less  musical.  The  gurnards, 
one  of  which  is  known  as  the  lyre-fish, 
emit  a  grunting  sound  when  being  taken 
out  of  the  water— due,  it  is  said,  to  the 
escape  of  gas  from  the  air-bladder  ;  and 
the  herring  squeaks  under  similar  cir¬ 
cumstances.  A  fish  resembling  a  sole, 
found  in  Siam,  is  said  to  attach  itself  to 
the  bottom  of  boats,  and  there  give  out 
harmonious  sounds.  An  English  travel¬ 
ler,  while  lately  surveying  a  piece  of 
water  in  eastern  Siam,  watched  the 
movements  of  certain  fishes  known  as 
"  Mahsir,”  and  became  aware  of  a 
peculiar  click  or  percussive  sound  fre¬ 
quently  repeated  on  all  sides.  This  he 
soon  found  came  from  the  mahsir,  one 
of  which  passing  close  to  him  made  sev¬ 
eral  distinct  sounds.  The  noise  was 
loud  enough,  he  says,  to  have  been 
heard  at  a  distance  of  forty  feet.  The 
Umbrinas  of  European  seas  are  well 
known  for  the  drumming  sound  they 
make,  audible,  it  is  said,  from  a  depth 
of  twenty  fathoms.  The  fishermen  of 
Rochelle,  according  to  the  Rev.  Charles 
Kingsley  assert  that  the  males  alone 


make  the  noise  during  the  spawning 
time  ;  and  that  "it  is  possible  by  imi¬ 
tating  it  to  take  them  without  bait."  If 
this  be  so,  the  noise  must  be  regarded 
as  the  love-call  of  the  male  fish  to  its 
mate,  and,  as  such,  comparable  to  the 
singing  of  birds  during  the  breeding  sea¬ 
son. 

I.ike  birds  also,  a  few  fishes  are 
known  to  build  nests.  Most  of  these 
are  mere  hollows  in  the  sand  or  mud, 
but,  such  as  they  are,  they  are  jealously 
guarded  by  their  builders — the  males, 
who  as  soon  as  the  nests  are  ready  try 
every  blandishment  to  induce  the 
females  to  enter  and  spawn  in  them.  A 
few  species,  however,  build  nests  which 
will  bear  comparison  in  point  of  neat¬ 
ness  and  constructive  skill  with  those  of 
most  birds.  The  fifteen-spined  stickle¬ 
back  thus  builds  its  nest  of  seaweed  and 
corallines.  With  much  skill  and  pa¬ 
tience  it  weaves  about  its  nest  a  silk-like 
elastic  cord,  spun  from  its  own  body, 
the  whole  when  finished  forming  a  com¬ 
pact  pear-shaped  structure,  from  five 
to  six  inches  in  length,  in  which  the 
female  deposits  her  spawn.  In  only  two 
instances  are  female  fishes  known  to  take 
any  care  of  their  progeny.  In  all  other 
cases  where  any  heed  is  paid  to  the  eggs 
and  fry,  it  is  upon  the  male  that  the 
labor  devolves.  That  they  are  some¬ 
times  not  far  behind  birds  in  what  they 
will  do  and  dare  for  their  young,  was 
seen  lately  in  the  case  of  a  small  perch¬ 
like  fish  inhabiting  the  streams  of  Trini¬ 
dad.  A  gentleman  watching  one  was 
astonished  to  find  that  on  putting  his 
hand  into  the  water,  this  usually  shy 
fish,  instead  of  making  off,  made  at  his 
hand,  striking  it  with  all  the  might  and 
main  of  a  five-inch  fish.  He  soon,  how¬ 
ever,  discovered  the  cause  of  this  un¬ 
wonted  boldness  in  the  near  proximity 
of  its  nest — a  structure  hollowed  out  in 
the  sand,  about  the  size  of  half  an  egg, 
and  crowded  with  little  fish  not  bigger 
than  house-flies.  On  returning  next 
day,  he  found  that  the  parent  fish,  taking 
alarm  at  his  intrusion  of  the  previous 
day,  had  made  another  nest  some  dis¬ 
tance  off,  and  had  conveyed  thither 
its  numerous  offspring.  Nest-building 
among  fishes  is  probably  not  nearly  so 
rare  as  has  hitherto  been  supposed,  the 
keeping  of  fish  in  aquaria  having  proved 
the  existence  of  this  habit  where  it  had 
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not  been  previously  suspected."  >\'bile 
the  majority  of  fishes  shed  their  spawn 
broadcast  on  the  waters,  there  are  some, 
not  nest-builders,  which  take  other  means 
of  protecting  their  eggs  and  young. 
Thts  in  the  two  instances  above  referred 
to  the  females  attach  the  eggs  to  the  un¬ 
der  surfaces  of  their  bodies  ;  in  other 
two,  the  males  actually  carry  the  eggs 
in  their  mouths  until  they  are  hatched  ; 
while  in  a  whole  group  of  fishes,  of 
which  the  sea-horse  is  the  best  known 
example,  the  males  receive  the  eggs  into 


an  abdominal  pouch,  where  they  are 
hatched,  and,  as  some  maintain,  nour¬ 
ished  also  during  their  early  fryhood. 

Widely  different  as  most  of  the  forms 
here  referred  to  undoubtedly  are  from 
the  typical  fish,  a  study  of  their  life  his¬ 
tory  and  habits  shows  that  their  peculi¬ 
arities  in  structure  and  mode  of  life,  if 
not  in  every  case  the  direct  outcome  of 
their  environment,  at  least  harmonize 
with  it,  and  thus  enable  them  to  hold 
their  own  in  the  great  battle  of  life. — 
Longman's  Magazine. 
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BY  H.  D.  TRAILL. 

I.  What  the  Fathers  Founi>. 

A  hand  that  shaped  the  plastic  stuff  of  things. 

With  more  than  all  we  know  of  craftsman’s  skill  ; 

A  mind  that  ruled  the  fingers’  fashionings 

With  more  than  we  can  dream  of  prescient  Will  ; 
Contrivance  superhuman,  yet  which  brings 
Its  elder-brother-hood  with  human  shift 
Writ  on  the  face  of  its  perfected  plan  ; 

Economy  beyond  a  housewife’s  thrift 
In  world-material,  from  the  simplest  flower, 

'The  tiniest  herb  and  insect  up  to  man.  — 

All  these  our  fathers  found — transcendent  Power, 
Unerring  Art  and  unhorizoned  Love 
In  nature— with  some  puzzles,  which  an  hour 
,  Of  sound  apologetics  would  remove. 

II.  What  the  Sons  Find. 

A  struggling  herd,  of  whom  some  fight  their  way 
To  the  perfected  type  by  slow  degrees. 

Through  countless  forms  of  death  and  of  decay. 

And  (possibly)  a  Being,  watching  these  ; 

Whose  attributes  we  know  not,  save  to  say 
That  none  in  full  infinitude  he  hath. 

Not  Power— or  else  Omnipotence  laid  by  ; 

Not  Skill — his  blunders  strew  creation’s  path  ; 

Not  Thrift — the  world  stands  shuddering  at  its  waste  ; 

“  Not  Love !”  the  unselected  millions  cry. 

Naught  infinite ;  unless  it  there  be  traced. 

Where  the  grim  Humor  of  his  work  appears 
Seasoning  the  scheme  for  mortals,  with  a  taste 
As  sharp  as  anguish  and  as  salt  as  tears. 

III.  According  to  Arminius. 

Choose  ye  between  the  logic  that  arraigns 
Jehovah  at  the  bar  of  human  woe. 

And  that  which  pleads.  Our  God  not  fore-ordains 
The  eternal  pangs  he  cannot  but  foreknow. 
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Choose  ye  !  Our  choice  is  made :  the  soul  constrains 
The  mind  ;  the  reasoning,  pious  in  its  flaws, 

Lax  but  endurable,  contents  us  well ; 

Nor  need  we,  zealous  for  symmetric  laws 
To  bind  the  earth  about  the  Eternal’s  throne, 

Round  off  his  scheme  with  a  predestined  hell. 

Meanwhile,  though  everlasting  pain  foreknown, 

And  while  foreknown  permitted  in  man’s  lot. 

Resembles  evil  fore-ordained,  we  own. 

Our  watchword  still  shall  be:  “God  wills  it  not.” 

IV.  According  to  Calvin. 

Foreknown  is  fore-ordained :  He  knoweth  all ; 

There  is  no  life  His  purpose  runs  not  through. 

He  planned  to  damn  the  many  by  the  Fall, 

And  by  the  Sacrifice  to  save  the  few. 

It  helps  not  fictions,  that  the  facts  appall. 

Fiee  Will?  How  could  He  other  than  decree 
The  act  Who  made  the  doer  w’hat  he  is  ? 

Free  Will  !  His  saving  Grace  alone  is  free  : 

To  whom  He  wills  ’tis  given  or  denied. 

Believe  it — though  thy  spirit  mutinies ; 

Believe  it — though  thy  riven  heart  have  cried, 

“  Lord  !  see  my  tender  child  !  Be  these  thy  ways, 

That  it  should  lisp  ‘  Our  Father  ’  at  my  side, 

.\nd  ripen  for  damnation  as  it  prays  ?” 

V.  Theism. 

The  Being  immanent  in  things,  the  Thought 
Incarnate  in  the  world,  the  Absolute, 

The  Unconditioned — dost  thou  give  us  naught 
But  husks  like  these.  Philosophy,  for  fruit  ? 

What  room  or  reason  for  “  I  love,”  “  I  ought,” 

In  mouths  of  men  who  stand  in  barren  awe 
Before — nay  in — this  vast  and  shadowy  .All, 

Worshippers  and  self-worshipt  ?  Guiding  law, 

Protection,  love,  communion,  where  are  these? 

How  for  this  limitless  Impersonal, 

Resign  that  wealth  of  tender  images, 

The  Father  with  the  father’s  eye  and  hand. 

The  Shepherd  with  the  sheep  about  his  knees. 

The  Great  Rock-shadow  in  the  weary  land  ? 

VI.  Pantheism. 

Worship  the  man-made  god  that  pleaseth  you. 

Good  Theists  !  So  the  mediaeval  heart. 

Adored  undoubtingly  the  robed-in-blue 

Cloud-straddling  gray-beard  of  monastic  art  ; 

And  so  Xenophanes  his  oxen,  too, 

Constructed  their  ideal.  But  for  me 

Spinoza’s  creed  shall  serve  ;  my  feet  must  stray 
l^nguided,  to  the  end,  ere  I  shall  see 
A  Shepherd-God  to  guide  them.  Yet  my  soul 
Goes  not  unfortified  upon  its  way  ; 

For — once  vain  yearnings  brought  beneath  control — 

The  Infinite,  in  whom,  by  whom  we  live. 

Shall  breathe  from  solemn  sea  and  starry  pole, 

■A  deeper  peace  than  even  prayer  can  give. 

— Fortnightly  Review. 
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ABOUT  OLD  AND  NEW  NOVELS. 
BY  KARL  HILLEBRAND. 


This  essay — the  scanty  fruit  of  a 
long  leisure,  shortened  only  by  light 
reading  and  reflection  on  it — was  origi¬ 
nally  to  be  entitled,  “  Why  are  old  novels 
so  entertaining  and  modern  ones  so  te¬ 
dious  ?”  Fortunately  for  him,  the  au¬ 
thor  met  in  time  a  highly  cultured,  and, 
on  the  whole,  unprejudiced  English 
lady  who  confessed  to  him  that  she 
had  never  been  able  to  read  “  Tom 
Jones  ”  to  the  end.  while  a  young 
diplomat  of  literary  pretensions  assured 
him  that  “  The  Nabob"  was  infinitely 
more  entertaining  than  “  Don  Quix¬ 
ote.”  Then  only  the  author  began  to 
understand  how  relative  an  idea  is  at¬ 
tached  to  the  word  ”  entertaining,”  and 
that  perhaps  the  modern  reader  is 
quite  as  accountable  as  the  modern  nov¬ 
elist,  if  the  novel  of  to-day  is  so — well, 
so  different  from  the  old.  Let  us  then 
speak  only  of  this  difference.  For  why 
establish  supervision,  distribute  praise 
and  blame,  by  which  nobody  learns  any¬ 
thing,  when  it  is  so  much  more  instruc¬ 
tive  to  investigate  the  what  and  the  why 
of  certain  phenomena,  and  to  leave 
every  one  to  be  judge  of  his  pleasure 
and  displeasure. 

As,  however,  there  has  been  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  entertaining  reading,  be  it  un¬ 
derstood  from  the  beginning  that  the 
amusement  novel,  properly  so  called — 
/.e.,  that  which  has  no  other  aim  but 
amusement,  and  which  the  French  have 
brought  to  perfection  in  our  century, 
shall  be  at  present  excluded  from  con¬ 
sideration,  although  it  often  shows  more 
talent  and  artistic  instinct  than  more 
pretentious  work  of  the  genre.  If  we 
thus  exclude  such  novels  it  is  because 
we  wish  to  limit  ourselves  to  those  pro¬ 
ductions  of  literature  which  give  them¬ 
selves  out  as  works  of  art,  and  which 
realize  as  well  as  explain  to  us  the  mode 
of  thinking  of  the  different  periods. 
Let  us  not  forget  either  that  in  all  such 
historical  comparisons  dates  must  not 
be  taken  too  literally,  and  that  excep¬ 
tions  are  not  to  be  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion.  The  fact  that  Manzoni,  Jere¬ 
miah  Goltholf,  Gottfried  Keller  have 
written  betAeen  iSzo  and  i860,  and 


have  even  given  a  voice  to  certain  cur¬ 
rents  of  the  century,  does  not  make  it 
the  less  true,  that,  considered  as  artists — 
i.e.^  in  their  way  of  seeing  and  treating 
their  subject,  they  do  not  belong  to  the 
time  which  has  seen  the  floraison  of 
George  Sand  and  Dickens,  still  less  to 
the  time  which  has  produced  a  Freytag, 
George  Eliot,  and  Octave  Feuillet.* 
For  whatever  one  may  think  of  the  fact,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  deny  it ;  the  whole 
literature  of  fiction  in  Europe,  from 
Homer  to  Goethe,  is  severed  by  a  deep 
abyss  from  that  of  our  century,  whose 
productions  bear  always,  in  spite  of  all 
differences,  a  certain  family  likeness  ; 
in  other  terms,  men,  authors  as  well  as 
readers,  for  three  thousand  years  saw 
the  task  of  literature  in  another  light 
from  that  in  which  we  have  seen  it  for 
the  last  hundred  years. 

Strangely  enough,  the  novelists  of  the 
younger  generation,  who,  like  E.  Zola, 
Spielhagen,  Henry  James,  and  W.  D. 
Howells,  are  never  weary  of  treating 
their  own  art  in  a  theofetico-critical 
way,  which  would  probably  never  have 
occurred  to  a  Charles  Dickens — seem  to 
have  no  consciousness  whatever  of  this 
difference  of  periods.  No  doubt  all 
the  theories  of  those  practitioners  rest 
upon  the  tacit,  sometimes  also  the  out¬ 
spoken,  supposition  of  the  superiority 
of  the  novel  of  to-day  over  that  of  for¬ 
mer  times,  or  at  least  of  a  progress  in 
the  development  of  this  genre.  To 
this  there  would  be  little  to  object,  if 
the  writers  in  question  were  awake  to 
the  fact  that  such  a  progress  can  only 
concern  what  is  technical,  and  conse¬ 
quently  is  of  very  little  artistic  value. 
The  progress  in  technique  from  Ben- 
ozzi  Sozzoli  to  the  Caracci  is  very  con¬ 
siderable  ;  nobody  would  admit  as  a 
consequence  that  the  artistic  value  of 
the  Farnese  gallery  is,  in  spite  of  its 
cleverest  raccourcis,  greater  than  that 


•  Bjornsen  too  might  be  numbered  among 
those  few  artists  whom  chance  has  allowed  to 
be  born  in  this  unartistic  time,  were  it  not  that 
he  has  so  often,  particularly  in  later  times,  let 
himself  be  carried  away  by  the  example  of  his 
contemporaries. 
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of  a  fresco  in  the  Campo  Santo,  with  all 
its  defects  in  drawing  and  perspective. 
Now  it  is  difficult  not  to  feel  in  these  dis¬ 
quisitions  of  the  specialists  a  conscious¬ 
ness  of  having  also  realized  a  progress. 
The  new  novel  is  "  finer”  than  the  old 
one,  says  Mr.  Howells  quite  candidly, 
while  The  others  plainly  imply  the  same  ; 
and  they  mean  not  only  a  superiority 
in  composition,  dialogue,  etc.,  but  also  a 
more  careful  study  of  feelings  and  pas¬ 
sions,  a  more  delicate  delineation  of 
characters,  a  deeper  knowledge  of  soci¬ 
ety  and  its  influence  on  the  individual  ; 
for  that  the  older  writers  could  have 
no  other  reason  for  their  reticence 
than  ignorance  or  want  of  power  to 
show  their  knowledge  of  these  things, 
is  an  undoubted  fact  to  our  modern 
novelists,  who  have  never  learned  the 
art  of  “  wise  omission.” 

It  is  characteristic  that  this  ignoring  of 
the  past  and  forgetting  of  all  proportion 
show  themselves  most  crudely  in  the 
North  Americans,  for  whom  even  Dick¬ 
ens  and  Thackeray  Delong  already  to 
the  antique.  Thus,  even  people  of  an 
entirely  European  culture  like  Mr.  H. 
Jarhes  speak  of  M.  Alphonse  Daudet 
with  an  admiration  so  unlimited  that 
one  might  be  tempted  to  believe  that  the 
readers  beyond  the  Atlantic  are  un¬ 
aware  of  the  existence  of  a  Fielding. 
Fortunately,  Mr.  J.  R.  Lowell’s  beauti¬ 
ful  speech  on  the  author  of  “  Tom 
Jones  ”  proves  that  there  are  still 
Americans  who  know  where  the  real 
models  of  the  art  of  narration  are  to  be 
sought  for.  Besides,  there  are  people 
enough  in  the  Old  World  also,  who, 
like  Mr.  John  Bright,  do  not  hesitate  to 
place  any  middling  novelist  or  historian 
of  our  time  above  Homer  and  Thucy¬ 
dides,  whom  they  ought  to  have  had 
more  opportunity  to  read  than  their 
American  co-religionists.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  hear  such  naivete  praised 
as  an  enviable  freshness  of  impression 
and  judgment ;  but  this  rests  on  a  thor¬ 
ough  confusion  of  ideas.  Such  impres¬ 
sions  are  not  received,  such  judgments 
are  not  given,  by  people  who  stand 
nearer  to  Nature  than  ourselves,  but  on 
the  contrary  by  such  as  have  no  bridge 
behind  them  which  might  have  brought 
them  over  from  Nature  to  our  civiliza¬ 
tion.  1  can  with  confidence  place  the 
‘‘Vicar  of  Wakefield”  and  ”  Numa 


Roumestan”  in  the  hands  of  a  boy  who 
was  brought  up  in  the  country  and  has 
never  seen  a  newspaper  :  he  will  not  hesi¬ 
tate  a  moment  between  the  two.  The  trial 
would  already  be  more  doubtful  with 
a  young  man  of  classical  culture  ;  but 
as  to  a  lad  who  had  learned  to  read  in 
leading  articles  and  had  left  the  pro¬ 
fessional  school  only  to  enter  on  the 
wholly  artificial  relations  and  modes  of 
thinking  of  our  society,  one  could 
scarcely  expect  from  him  that  he  should 
prefer  the  pure  wine  of  Goldsmith  to 
M.  Daudet’ s  intoxicating  beverage. 
The  great  majority  of  the  younger  gen¬ 
eration  has  come  into  the  world  as  it 
were  grown-up,  has  been  born  into  the 
modern  civilization,  while  we  older 
ones  have  at  least  slowly  grown  into 
it,  and  have  consequently  some  ink¬ 
ling  of  the  fact  that  under  the  clothes 
there  is  also  something  like  a  body. 
Now,  the  clothing  of  our  century — i.e,, 
our  civilization,  is  perhaps  more  com¬ 
plicated  and  artificial  than  any  that 
went  before  it,  and  those  who  live  in  it 
like  to  imagine  that  what  is  more  com¬ 
plicated  is  also  more  valuable.  Hence  the 
accumulation  of  details  which  character¬ 
izes  our  literature  and  corresponds  at  the 
same  time  to  our  scientific  habits.  A 
microscopic  anatomy  of  human  nature 
— now  in  its  coarser  manifestations,  as 
with  M.  Zola  or  Guy  de  Maupassant, 
now  in  its  nobler  organs,  as  with  George 
Eliot  and  Ivan  Turgenief,  would  be 
vainly  searched  for  in  the  older  authors. 
The  style  has  become  more  complicat¬ 
ed  ;  all  sciences,  every  technic,  are 
forced  into  service,  all  archaisms  and 
neologisms  gathered  together  in  the  dic¬ 
tionaries,  unusual  and  surprising  juxta¬ 
position  of  words  are  used  to  make  the 
descriptions  more  effective  without,  how¬ 
ever,  attaining  the  wished-for  effect.  It 
is  particularly  the  native  country  of 
taste,  the  home  of  measure  and  “  sobri¬ 
ety,’’  which  pleases  itself  with  these  ex¬ 
ercises  ;  and  on  the  one  hand,  persons 
with  no  other  talent  than  that  of  cor¬ 
rupting  language,  taste  and  morals, 
weary  themselves — cauta  Minerva — with 
manufacturing  so-called  tableaux  de 
maeurs,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  rich¬ 
ly  gifted  writers  trade  upon  their  facility 
in  order  to  bring  all  their  superfluity 
on  the  market  and  to  suffocate  the 
readers  under  the  weight  of  their  ad- 
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jectives.  But  “  when  the  taste  for  sim¬ 
plicity  is  once  destroyed,”  says  Walter 
Scott,  “it  is  long  ere  a  nation  recovers 
it.”  It  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  inves¬ 
tigate  more  clearly  than  has  been  hither¬ 
to  done,  the  essence  of  this  new  tendency 
of  mind  and  taste. 

I. 

The  whole  intellectual  life  of  our  cen¬ 
tury,  and  especially  of  the  second  half  of 
it,  is  permeated  by  the  scientific  habits 
and  the  new  morals  which  came  into 
prominence  shortly  before  the  French 
Revolution,  and  which  since  the  definitive 
defeat  of  romanticism  toward  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  our  century,  have  attained  almost 
absolute  power.  Now,  both  the  scien¬ 
tific  and  the  moral  view  of  the  world 
are  not  only  insusceptible  of  artistic 
treatment — they  are  incompatible  with 
it,  nay,  are  the  negation  of  it.  Also, 
th^*  novel,  as  far  as  it  is  ap  artistic 
genre,  has  suffered  from  the  reign  of 
these  modern  principles  as  much  as,  and 
more  than,  all  other  artistic  genres,  be¬ 
cause,  thanks  to  its  form,  it  lends  itself 
more  easily  to  scientific  treatment  and 
moral  jurisdiction  than  any  other.  No 
doubt  there  lived  before  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  individual  men  who  carried  the  sci¬ 
entific  and  moral  standard  into  regions 
where  they  have  no  right  nor  currency  ; 
but  they  were  isolated  instances  ;  now¬ 
adays,  this  double  point  of  view  domi¬ 
nates  the  whole  of  literature,  and — as 
our  culture  has  become  exclusively  book- 
culture — of  culture  also.  No  doubt 
mankind  lives  on  even  to-day  as  if 
those  principles  did  not  exist.  It  would 
be  impossible  otherwise  to  live  ;  but  as 
soon  as  it  is  bent  upon  judging,  know¬ 
ing  or  reproducing  life,  it  no  longer  uses 
any  but  those  two  methods. 

Science  aims  at  the  knowledge  of  the 
world  and  its  causal  connection.  It 
destroys  individual  life  in  order  to  find 
its  laws— /.c.,  what  is  common  to  indi¬ 
vidual  phenomena.  Art,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  seeks  to  know  and  interpret  the 
world  by  seizing  and  reproducing  the 
unity  of  individual  life  ;  it  eliminates 
the  general  in  order  better  to  seize  the 
particular,  and  in  the  particular  it  elimi¬ 
nates  what  is  accidental  that  it  may 
better  see  and  show  the  essential.  Now, 
as  the  general  is  only  an  abstraction  of 
our  intellect,  and  red  life  manifests  it¬ 


self  only  in  the  particular,  it  follows  that 
art,  in  one  sense,  is  truer  than  science. 
This,  however,  does  not  touch  our  ques¬ 
tion  ;  what  I  want  to  prove  is,  that  the 
so-called  scientific  treatment  of  an  ob¬ 
ject  can  only  be  harmful  to  art,  in  the 
same  way  as  the  artistic  treatinent  of 
science  on  its  side  can  give  rise  to  the 
monstrosities  about  which  scientists  are 
fond  of  felling  edifying  stories.  When 
however  M.  Zola,  for  instance,  declines 
the  honor  of  having  constructed  works 
of  art,  the  men  of  science  will  not  there¬ 
fore  be  much  disposed  to  ascribe  to  him 
merits  in  science.  For  his  works,  what¬ 
ever  else  they  may  be,  are  productions 
of  the  imagination,  and  consequently 
utterly  useless  to  science,  which  reckons 
only  on  realities  and  can  found  no  laws 
on  such  phantasms.  Besides,  all  scien¬ 
tific  labor  is  collective  and  progressive  ; 
artistic  work  is  individual  and  self-inclu¬ 
sive.  Each  new  work  of  science  .super¬ 
sedes  its  predecessor,  at  least  in  part,  un¬ 
til  it  is  entirely  antiquated.  The  scien¬ 
tific  achievement  remains  immortal,  the 
scientific  work  must  perish.  Would  M. 
Zola  resign  himself  to  that,  and  does  he 
seriously  imagine  that  “Nana”  and 
“  Potbouilli  ”  are  scientific  achieve¬ 
ments — i.e.,  rings  in  the  inhnite  chain  of 
science  ?  Certainly  not.  At  bottom, 
however,  these  gentlemen  of  the  scien¬ 
tific  school  make  their  scientific  preten¬ 
sions  in  no  such  strict  sense.  What 
they  aspire  to  is  to  create  works  of  ait 
by  the  instrument  of  science,  and  to 
treat  of  objects,  which  are  the  results  of 
science,  while  they  have  only  the  instru¬ 
ment  of  art,  as  well  as  the  standard  for 
judging  the  artistic  value  of  objects  ; 
and  here  arises  the  question  whether 
such  an  enterprise  is  not  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  sure  to  be  a  failure. 

The  instrument,  if  I  may  so  phrase  it, 
which  science  uses  to  attain  its  aim,  is 
understanding ;  that  of  art  intuition. 
Science  knows  only  a  conscious  knowl¬ 
edge  of  things,  art  only  an  unconscious 
one ;  and  as  the  artist  renders  only 
what  he  has  acquired  unconsciously  and 
directly  through  intuition,  the  artistic 
spectator  or  reader  seizes  what  is  given 
to  him  only  intuitively,  not  consciously. 
Both  proceed  as  we  proceed  in  ordinary 
life  and  for  practical  purposes ;  art, 
therefore,  is  much  nearer  life  than  sci¬ 
ence.  We  know  a  person  as  a  whole  : 
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often  we  do  not  even  know  whether  his 
eyes  are  blue  or  brown,  whether  he  has 
a  high  or  a  low  forehead  ;  and  we  are 
nevertheless  surer  of  this  our  uncon¬ 
scious  knowledge  than  the  most  accu¬ 
rate  physiognomical  analysis  could  make 
us.  Language  has  equally  formed  itself 
unconsciously,  is  learned  unconsciously, 
and  is  for  the  most  part  used. uncon¬ 
sciously,  particularly  in  emotion  ;  but  it 
renders  our  feeling  more  faithfully  than 
any  elaborate  choice  of  expressions 
would  be  able  to  do.  For  the  scientist, 
it  is  true,  language  is  what  numbers  are 
for  the  mathematician  ;  it  gives  no 
image,  but  only  the  abstract  expression 
of  things.  The  physician — we  Germans 
call  him  the  "  artist,”  Arzt — seizes  first 
the  total  impression  of  his  patient,  with¬ 
out  rendering  to  himself  an  account,  of¬ 
ten  without  being  able  to  render  to  him¬ 
self  an  account,  of  its  components  ;  and 
he  relies  exclusively  on  the  thermome¬ 
ter  and  determinate  symptoms,  precisely 
because  he  has  not  the  coup  d' ail. 
Now  our  whole  cultured  society,  read¬ 
ers  as  well  as  authors,  have  no  longer 
the  coup  (Tail.  The  latter  see  only 
what  they  have  consciously  considered, 
and  consequently  give  only  that ;  the 
former  on  their  side  have  got  accustom¬ 
ed  to  be  content  with  that,  nay,  to  be 
proud  of  it,  because  they  thus  can  give 
themselves  an  account  of  everything, 
which  is  no  small  satisfaction  to  the 
vanity  of  the  understanding.  But  what 
is  the  consequence  of  the  whole  pro¬ 
ceeding  ? 

An  author  undertakes  to  paint  the  in¬ 
ner  man  and  the  outer  world.  He  is  to 
fulfil  the  former  aim  by  an  accurate  psy¬ 
chological  analysis  ;  the  latter  by  a  care¬ 
ful  description.  Now,  in  reality  those 
psychological  qualities  have  no  existence 
whatever  ;  they  are  an  abstraction  of  our 
intellect,  and  therefore  even  the  com- 
pletest  enumeration  can  produce  no  liv¬ 
ing  image,  even  if  our  imagination  were 
able  to  reconstruct  a  unity  out  of  such 
plurality ;  whereas  one  characteristic 
feature  would  suffice  to  evoke  the  total 
impression  of  a  personality.  For  it  is 
not  the  parts  which  make  man,  but  the 
cohesion  ;  as  soon  as  this  ceases,  life 
ceases.  Now,  conscious  intellect  never 
seizes  the  cohesion  ;  unconscious  intui¬ 
tion  alone  seizes  it  ;  and  to  render  this 
with  conviction  is  art — i.e.,  reproduc- 
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tion  of  life.  As  much  may  be  said  of 
the  description  of  the  outer  world  ;  a 
whole  page  of  M.  Daudet,  in  which  he 
describes  all  the  articles  to  be  sold  in  the 
shop  of  a  southern  provision-dealer,  not 
omitting  each  individual  smell,  and  all 
the  furniture  with  all  the  lights  falling 
on  it,  is  not  worth  the  two  verses  in 
which  Heine  calls  up  to  us  the  cavern  of 
Uraka,  as  if  we  saw  it  with  our  bodily 
eyes.  The  former,  in  fact,  is  a  faithful 
inventory,  which  we  never  make  in  life, 
and  which  consequently  touches  our  im¬ 
agination  as  little  as  the  list  of  an  up¬ 
holsterer  ;  these  two  verses  awake  in  us 
a  sensation,  and  so  dispose  our  mood  as 
to  set  at  once  our  imagination  to  work, 
because  there  is  action  in  them,  and  the 
action  therein  shown  acts  in  turn  on 
the  reader. 

Art  is  more  economical  than  science  ; 
and  the  lavishness  of  authors  who  be¬ 
lieve  they  proceed  scientifically  when 
they  omit  nothing  of  what  a  careful  ex¬ 
amination  of  an  object  or  an  action  and 
its  motives  has  revealed  to  them,  is  noth¬ 
ing  but  the  profitless  expenditure  of  the 
prodigal.  Art  shows  us  Philina,  in  the 
general  confusion  and  despair,  sitting 
quietly  and  rattling  with  her  keys  on 
the  saved  trunk,  and  the  irresistible 
stands  more  vividly  before  our  eyes 
than  would  have  been  possible  by  a 
long  enumeration  of  her  charms,  or  a  de¬ 
tailed  description  of  the  means  by  which 
she  has  succeeded  in  getting  off  so 
cheaply,  and  a  modern  writer  would 
certainly  not  have  let  pass  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  both  without  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  it  ;  for  second  to  description, 
explanation  is  his  principal  pleasure.  It 
is  not  to  be  denied  that  in  these  modern 
novels  there  is  a  more  minute  observa¬ 
tion  of  social  and  psychological  facts, 
a  closer  exposition  of  all  laws  of  feeling 
and  thought,  a  more  conscientious  watch¬ 
ing  over  their  growth,  and  a  more  la¬ 
borious  analysis  of  the  passions  and  their 
motives,  thin  are  to  be  found  in  the 
older  novels  of  this,  and  apparently  of 
the  past,  century.  The  whole  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  man  is  gone  through  ;  and 
if  possible  even  that  of  his  parents  and 
grandparents— for  this,  too,  passes  for 
an  application  of  scientific  results — un¬ 
til  finally  we  have  forgotten  the  man 
himself,  as  he  is.  True  art  cares  little 
about  the  genesis  of  character  ;  it  intro- 
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duces  man  as  a  finished  being,  and  lets 
him  explain  himself  by  his  acts  and 
words.  Shakespeare  leaves  it  to  the 
German  savant  to  explain  how  Hamlet 
has  become  what  he  is  ;  he  contents 
himself  with  showing  him  as  he  is. 
And  not  drama  alone  shows  man  as  he 
is  ;  the  novel,  as  long  as  it  Is  a  work  of 
art.  is  contented  to  do  so. 

“  Pourquoi  Manon,  dans  le  premiere  scene, 

Est  rile  si  vivante  et  si  vraiment  humaine 
Qu’il  semble  qu'on  I'a  vue  et  que  c’cst  un 
portrait  ?  ” 

asks  Musset.  Is  it  not  precisely  be¬ 
cause  she  is  not  described,  analyzed 
and  explained,  but  simply  appears  and 
acts  i  l^cause  the  poet  gives  us  in  few 
words  the  impression  which  he  has  him¬ 
self  received,  and  by  the  rendering  of 
his  sensation  our  sensation  is  produced  ? 
We  never  see  persons  and  actions  in 
fiction  ;  we  feel  the  impression  they 
exercise  ;  this  is  convincing  ;  an  enu¬ 
meration  of  qualities  and  circumstances, 
even  if  it  were  possible  to  make  it  com¬ 
plete,  produces  no  disposition  what¬ 
ever  ;  it  produces  knowledge. 

T.et  nobody  say  that  the  older  writ¬ 
ers  contented  themselves  with  sketches 
and  gave  only  the  outlines.  It  is  by  no 
means  so.  What  the  narrator  gives  are 
the  dramatic  moments  of  an  action,  the 
characteristic  features  of  a  person.  The 
truth  and  liveliness  with  which  he  gives 
the  particulars  that  contain  the  whole  in 
nuce,  awake  the  image  of  that  whole 
with  its  antecedents,  its  consequences, 
its  secondary  circumstances — i.e.,  the  co¬ 
hesion:  His  process  is  similar  to  that 

of  the  sculptor,  who  renders  only  the 
plastic  elements  of  his  object ;  of  the 
painter,  who  renders  only  the  pictu¬ 
resque  elements  of  it,  and  makes  an  ab¬ 
straction  of  all  the  rest.  He  takes  only 
those  traits  which  are  fitted  to  produce 
a  literary  effect.  Now,  as  I  just  said,  it 
is  with  actions  as  with  men.  A  minute 
and  methodical  enumeration  of  all  the 
movements  of  the  different  regiments, 
accurately  ascertained,  which  have  tak¬ 
en  part  in  a  battle,  spch  as  we  have  it 
in  the  history  of  the  war  by  the  great 
General  Huff,  may  have  a  scientific 
value  ;  from  an  artistic  point  of  view, 
it  is  without  any  effect,  for  it  leaves  us 
no  intuitive  image  of  the  total  action  ; 
•  while  the  description  of  the  battle  of 
Zutphen  from  the  pen  of  ‘*  the  poor 


man  of  Tockenburg,”  or  that  of  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  in  Stendhal’s  “  Char¬ 
treuse  de  Parme,”  are  works  of  art, 
because  they  render  faithfully  the  im¬ 
pression  of  such  mass  movements  on 
the  individual.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
the  novelist  proceeds  with  that  scien- 
tiuco-historical  conscience,  we  get  some¬ 
thing  like  the  struggle  of  the  two  wash¬ 
erwomen  in  the  “  Assommoir,”  which 
fills  I  don’t  know  how  many  pages,  and 
with  nevertheless  one  has  not  before 
one’s  eyes,  whereas  the  Homeric  battle 
of  Molly  Seagrim  remains  unforgotten 
by  whosoever  reads  it  once  only.  Here, 
indeed,  the  total  impression  dominates 
the  detail,  while  there  the  number  of 
particulars  forbids  the  forming  of  a  to¬ 
tal  impression.  M.  Zola  takes  up  his 
object  like  the  man  of  science,  destroy¬ 
ing  it  in  order  to  recompose  it ;  Field¬ 
ing,  as  the  artist,  who  seeks  and  repro¬ 
duces  unity,  not  to  speak  of  the  art  with 
which  he  renders  the  repulsive  object 
attractive  by  irony,  which  alone  gives 
such  objects  the  passport  to  literature, 
drawing  them  out  of  common  reality. 
This  observation,  however,  would  lead 
us  to  a  controversy  with  the  verists,  re¬ 
alists,  naturalists,  or  whatever  their 
name,  and  I  should  like  to  defer  this 
disquisition  to  another  opportunity. 

II. 

Equally  with  the  scientific  view,  the 
moralizing  view  of  the  world  has  come 
into  prominence  ;  and  it  proves  to  be 
still  more  dangerous  to  art  than  the  for¬ 
mer.  All  modern  morals  aim  at  mak¬ 
ing  men  better — i.e  ,  other — than  they 
are.  Art  takes  them  as  they  are  ;  it  is 
content  to  comprehend  them  and  to 
make  them  comprehensible.  And  the 
more  mankind  have  abandoned  the 
fundamental  ideas  of  Christian  charity, 
election  by  grace  and  predestination, 
which  are  so  repulsive  to  rationalism, 
the  more  decisively  the  tendency  of 
morals  to  change  men  has  come  to  the 
foreground  of  literature.  It  is  so  with 
society  ;  all  are  to  becone  equal  in 
virtue,  as  all  are  to  become  equal  in 
possessions.  These  of  course  are  Uto¬ 
pian  views,  which  have  little  or  no  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  course  of  life  :  no  moral 
system  changes  the  nature  of  men,  as 
no  socialism  is  able  to  change  the  ine¬ 
quality  of  property  ;  but  they  have  an 
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influence  on  the  way  of  judging  things  ; 
and,  as  judgment  plays  so  large  a  part 
with  modern  writers,  so  it  does  also  on 
literature. 

Until  the  middle  of  the  past  century, 
every  class  and  every  individual  accept¬ 
ed  the  world  as  we  accept  Nature,  as  a 
given  order,  in  which  there  is  little  to 
be  changed.  People  lived  and  acted, 
wrote  and  enjoyed  naively,  without  re¬ 
flection,  or  at  least  without  comparing 
the  existing  world  and  its  laws  with  rea¬ 
soning  and  its  norms.  A  man  of  the 
people  thought  as  little  of  becoming  a 
burgher,  as  any  of  us  wishes  to  become 
a  prince  of  the  blood.  If  any  one  vent¬ 
ured  to  raise  himself  and  knew  how  to 
penetrate  through  his  circumstances,  it 
was  because  he  felt  himself,  his  strength 
of  mind  and  will — i.e.,  his  individuality 
— and  not  because  he  thought  himself 
justified  by  his  quality  as  “  man.” 
What  he  became,  he  became 

“  Et  par  druit  de  conquete  et  pas  droit  de 
naissance.” 

His  legal  title  was  founded  on  his  per¬ 
sonal  gilts,  not  on  a-  so-called  justice, 
which  nowadays  every  mediocrity  thinks 
himself  entitled  to  invoke,  and  the  idea 
of  which  is  suggested  to  him  by  all  our 
speeches  and  institutions,  inasmuch  as 
iney  almost  directly  entice  him  to  leave 
his  station  in  order  to  feel  himself  un¬ 
happy  in  a  higher  one,  for  which  he  is  not 
fit.  This  eternal  comparing  of  the  actual 
world  with  the  postulates  of  reason  has 
”  sickbed  o’er”  our  life  in  more  than  one 
sense.  For  the  whole  of  this  so-called 
humane  morality  consists  in  nothing  else 
than  in  exhorting  us  to  try  to  put  our¬ 
selves  in  other  people’s  stead.s,  not  by  a 
direct  intuition,  but  according  to  an  all- 
levelling  abstraction,  which  from  its  very 
nature  must  also  mean  putting  other 
people  in  our  stead.  Both  are  fictions, 
which  take  place  in  our  head  alone, 
and  have  no  reality.  Every  man  feels 
differently,  and  grosso  modo  one  might 
say  that  every  nation  and  every  class 
feels  differently.  This  ignoring  of  nat¬ 
ural  limits  has  led  in  political  life  to 
pretending  to  and  granting  rights  which 
ihose  whom  they  concern  do  not  know 
how  to  use  ;  in  social  life,  to  a  dislocat¬ 
ing  of  fixed  relations  and  wandering 
from  the  natural  atmosphere,  which 
11  ust  always  be  a  painful  sensation  ;  in 


literature,  to  lending  to  their  dramatis 
personas  thoughts  and  feelings’ which 
they  cannot  have,  but  especially  to  re¬ 
quiring  them  to  be  something  different 
from  what  they  really  are,  since  they 
must  correspond  to  the  abstract  moral 
type  which  we  have  constructed.  Com¬ 
pletely  isolated  are  the  writers  who 
know  how  to  divine  to  the  reader  the 
sensations  of  uncultivated  people — as 
e.g.^  Jeremiah  Gottholf  ;  the  large  ma¬ 
jority  of  readers  properly  so-called,  pre¬ 
fer  ideal  figures  in  George  Sand’s  style, 
which  have  nothing  of  the  present  but 
the  certain. 

In  political  and  social  life  such  aspi¬ 
rations  do  mischief  enough,  without, 
however,  being  able  to  change  the  es¬ 
sence  of  either  State  or  society.  In  lit¬ 
erature,  where  we  treat  not  with  live 
people  on  actual  ground  but  with  the 
docile  creations  of  our  imagination  on 
much-enduring  paper,  the  new  view  of 
the  w’orld  has  worked  as  its  consequence 
a  much  deeper  revolution.  It  is  true 
that  the  pretensions  of  rationalism  to 
regulate  legislation  according  to  precon¬ 
ceived  ideas  of  equality  and  justice  have 
not  remained  without  influence  ;  on  the 
whole,  however.  States  have  continued 
in  our  century,  as  in  all  former  ones,  to 
register  and  codify  existing  customs  and 
to  regulate  newly  formed  interests  and 
relations.  It  is  true  that  in  most  coun¬ 
tries  each  citizen  has  been  recognized  as 
of  equal  right  and  equal  value,  but  in 
fact  power  has  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  man  of  culture  and  property.  It  is 
true  that  people  have  tried  to  bestow 
on  Egypt  and  Turkey  the  blessing  of 
Western  constitutions  ;  but  not  a  year 
was  required  to  show  that  one  thing 
does  not  suit  all.  The  same  is  the  case 
in  society.  It  never  enters  the  heads  of 
children  to  find  social  order,  in  so  far 
as  they  know  it,  unjust  or  even  unnatu¬ 
ral.  We  have  seen  the  mason  join  his 
bricks,  the  peasant  mow  his  grass,  the 
woodcutter  saw  our  wood,  without  even 
asking  ourselves  why  our  father  had 
nothing  of  that  kind  to  do.  In  this 
sense,  almost  all  men  before  the  revolu¬ 
tion  remained  children,  as  nine  tenths 
of  them  remain  children  to  this  day. 
And  it  is  good  that  it  should  be  so  ;  for 
the  whole  machine  of  humanity  would 
stop  if  we  wanted  continually  to  put  our¬ 
selves  into  the  place  of  others  and  to 
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endeavor  to  insure  for  every  one,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  exigencies  of  an  abstract 
equality,  the  same  conditions  of  life. 
So  in  consequence  we  stop  short  at  good 
wishes,  sufficient  to  make  men,  who  for¬ 
merly  were  quite  happy  in  this  limited 
existence,  and  reflected  but  little  upon 
it,  discontented  with  their  lot,  but  in¬ 
sufficient  to  change  this  lot.  “  For  there 
is  nothing  either  good  or  bad  but  think¬ 
ing  makes  it  so,”  says  Hamlet.  When 
man  ceases  thinking  on  what  he  has  to 
do  in  order  to  think  that  he  has  to  do  it, 
good-by  to  all  content.  Now.  this  is 
the  clearest  result  of  principle  which  un¬ 
derlies  modern  philanthropy  as  opposed 
to  Christian  charity,  although  it  has  call¬ 
ed  'into  existence  many  things  which 
have  alleviated  and  improved  the  life  of 
the  working  classes  within  their  station, 
helping  them  in  illness,  old  age  and 
want  of  work,  without  spoiling  their  nor¬ 
mal  existence  by  illusive  pictures  of  a 
better  condition.  Besides,  the  positive 
wrong  is,  I  repeat,  much  less  than  one 
might  suppose,  precisely  because  the 
mass  of  mankind  continues  taking  the 
world  as  it  is  and  does  not  demand  that 
the  sun  should  henceforth  rise  in  the  west. 

In  fact,  it  is  only  with  men  of  letters, 
who  are  in  quite  a  different  relation 
with  the  world  from  other  people,  that 
the  new  way  of  thinking  has  become 
predominant ;  but  then  their  number 
has  wonderfully  increased  in  the  last 
three  hundred  years.  As  the  whole  of 
our  culture  has  become  a  literary  one,  a 
book  culture,  all  we  who  call  ourselves 
cultured  {jGebildete)  are  at  bottom  men 
of  letters.  The  cultivated  man  of  for¬ 
mer  times,  who  had  been  formed  by 
commerce  with  men,  for  whom  a  book 
had  interest,  not  as  a  book  but  only  in 
so  far  as  it  reflected  life,  becomes  rarer 
and  rarer.  Our  whole  civilization  is  in¬ 
fluenced  by  literature  ;  readers  and  au¬ 
thors  live  in  the  same  atmosphere  of  un¬ 
reality.  or,  to  speak  more  accurately, 
they  divide  life  into  two  halves,  that  of 
practical  activity — the  bookmaking  of 
the  author  is  also  a  practical  activity — 
.and  that  of  intellectual  activity,  two 
spheres  which  touch  each  other  no¬ 
where,  not  even  where  the  intellectual 
one  borrows  its  object  from  the  practi¬ 
cal  one  ;  for  it  divests  them  immediate¬ 
ly  of  their  reality  and  shapes  them  only 
after  having  falsified  them. 


Tocqueville  has  a  chapter  headed  : 
”  How  the  men  of  letters  became,  tow¬ 
ard  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  the  principal  politicians.”  This  is 
now  universally  the  case  in  one  sense  ; 
for  even  in  England  political  life  has 
been  infected  with  the  spirit  of  the  men 
of  letters,  through  the  advance  of  the 
Radical  on  the  one  hand, and  the  reform 
of  Toryism  by  Disraeli  on  the  other  ; 
the  fact  remains,  however,  particularly 
true  of  France,  where  the  whole  polity 
suffers  cruelly  under  it.  Nevertheless, 
art  and  literature  are  always  the  two 
activities  most  afl^ected  by  it,  and  it  is 
with  them  that  we  are  here  concerned. 

III. 

The  novels  of  our  time  in  which  the 
moral  point  of  view  does  not  absolutely 
predominate  may  be  counted  on  the  An¬ 
gers.  Even  where  unveiled  immorality, 
or  at  least  indecency,  displays  itself, 
there  is  from  beginning  to  end,  with  or 
without  the  author’s  consciousness,  a 
certain  didactic  tendency.  In  the  ap¬ 
parently  most  objectionable  of  all  mod¬ 
ern  works  of  Action,  in  ”  Madame  Bo¬ 
vary,”  one  feels  that  the  writer  has  an 
intention  which  is  not  purely  artistic, 
the  intention  to  warn  us  against  certain 
modes  of  education  and  kinds  of  read¬ 
ings.  In  M.  Zola  it  is  clear  that  his 
workmen  and  workwomen  who  perish  in 
the  mud  are  to  serve  as  deterrent  in¬ 
stances.  Neither  do  so.  The  German 
novelists  conceal  the  moral  standard 
which  they  use  in  their  novels,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  and  North- Americans  even  boast  of 
it.  Certainly  morals,  as  well  as  any 
other  human  interest,  have  their  right 
of  citizenship  in  art.  Only  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  know  what  is  understood  by  mur¬ 
als  :  the  natural  and  sound  ones  which 
culminate  in  the  worship  of  truth,  or  the 
artiAcial,  made  up,  unhealthy  ones, 
whose  mother  is  humah  vanity,  whose 
godmother  is  falsehood.  It  is  sound 
morals  when  Prince  Hal  leaves  his  pet 
favorite  in  the  lurch  as  soon  as,  with  the 
responsibility  of  the  crown,  the  earnest 
of  life  begins  for  him  ;  it  is  unhealthy 
morals  when  Victor  Hugo  disturbs  the 
ideas  of  right  and  wrong  by  glorifying  a 
galley-slave  who  has  become  the  victim 
of  an  error  of  justice.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  examine  at  length  what  were 
the  instinctive  morals  of  men  before  the 
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victory  of  rationalism,  nor  to  recall  to 
mind  how  Kant  has  scientifically  estab¬ 
lished  these  unconscious  ethics  by  his 
doctrine  of  the  intelligible  character,  and 
Schopenhauer  by  his  theory  of  compas¬ 
sion  ;  suffice  it  to  state  that  the  morals 
of  our  authors  have  another  origin  and 
another  aim.  and  that  these  are  as  in¬ 
compatible  with  art  as  the  older  ones 
are  fitted  to  accommodate  themselves  to 
it.  Now,  modern  morals  may  apparent¬ 
ly  differ  as  much  from  one  another  as 
Zola's  from  Howell’s  ;  but  they  have 
the  same  family  feature — discontent  with 
this  world  as  it  is  ;  and  the  direct  con¬ 
sequence  of  it  is  the  sombre  tone  of  all 

this  literature. 

» 

“  Ernst  ist  das  Leben,  hciter  ist  die  Kunsl,” 

thought  Schiller  ;  to-day,  art  is  to  be 
earnest,  a  species  of  worship  for  Rich¬ 
ard  Wagner,  a  moral  or  political  lesson 
for  Gustav  Frey  tag.  And  how  could  it 
be  otherwise  ?  If  one  compares  unceas¬ 
ingly  this  world  and  human  nature  with 
a  high,  arbitrary,  self-created  ideal^  void 
of  all  reality,  they  must  appear  very  in¬ 
sufficient,  and  may  well  lead  to  bitter 
judgments.  How  morose  at  bottom  are 
all  the  novels  of  George  Eliot,  in  what 
one  might  call  their  key-note  ;  how  bit¬ 
ter  Charlotte  Bronte’s,  how  infinitely 
sad  Miss  Poynter’s  “  Among  the  Hills” 
— to  instance  a  little-known  masterpiece 
of  this  sombre  moralo-psychological  art. 
All  great  narrators  of  former  times,  from 
Homer  to  Cervantes,  and  from  Chau¬ 
cer  to  Walter  Scott,  unchain  our  hearts 
by  their  good  humor  ;  even  the  tragic 
muse  has  always  known  how  to  trans¬ 
late 

“  Das  dttstre  Spiel 

Der  WahrheiC  in  das  heitre  Reich  der  Kunst.” 

Here,  on  the  contrary,  we  always  feel 
oppressed  by  the  long  face  and  the  lu¬ 
gubrious  tone  which  our  authors  take 
when  they  relate  things  our  ancestors 
were  prone  to  laugh  over.  Sensuality 
even,  which  formerly  used  to  present  it¬ 
self  with  ingenuousness,  healthy  and  nak¬ 
ed,  or  forced  its  entrance  into  literature 
by  a  smile,  is  now  grave,  reflective,  a 
product  of  corrupt  intelligence  rather 
than  of  overstreaming  force  and  fulness. 
In  deference  to  truth  it  must,  however, 
be  said  that  the  modern  novel  has  on  the 
whole  kept  itself  freer  than  poetry  from 
this  unwholesome  ana  over-refined  sen¬ 


suality.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  become 
more  sentimentally  charitable  toward  all 
those  phenomena  and  types  which  were 
formerly  the  object  of  mirth.  Who 
would  dare  nowadays  to  treat  comically 
poor  stammering  Bridoison  ?  Compas¬ 
sion  for  his  infirmity  would  get  the 
better  of  us  ;  full  of  human  tenderness, 
we  should  “  put  ourselves  in  his  stead,” 
and  forthwith  make  a  tragical  figure  of 
him.  The  dry  savant  whom  the  world 
has  laughed  at  for  centuries  as  an  awk¬ 
ward  or  vain  bookworm,  becomes  in 
George  Eliot’s  hands  an  unfortunate, 
who  sighing  for  a  false  ideal,  is  on  the 
other  hand  seen  by  the  noblest  of  women- 
herself  as  an  ideal.  For  whatever  is 
comical  objectively  becomes  tragical 
when  it  is  taken. subjectively  :  dur  tender 
little  self  suffers,  and  no  wonder  it  pities 
itself. 

How  rudely  would  all  the  serene  fig¬ 
ures  which  live  in  our  imagination  be 
destroyed,  if  we  were  to  put  them  under 
the  discipline  of  our  conscientious  au¬ 
thors  !  Only  fancy  poor  Manon  under 
the  birch-rod  of  Jane  Eyre,  the  school¬ 
mistress  !  Imagine  Squire  Western  in 
M.  Zola’s  Clinique:  “If  you  continue 
getting  drunk  every  night,  while  your 
daughter  is  playing  the  harpsichord,  a 
terrible  end  is  awaiting  you,  Mr.  West¬ 
ern.  Shall  I  describe  it  to  you  ?  I 
have  accurately  studied  several  cases  of 
delirium  tremens  potatorum,  the  punish¬ 
ment  which  is  in  store  for  all  alcohol¬ 
ized  persons  as  you  are.”  And  our  old 
friend  Falstaff,  whom  that  losel  Shakes¬ 
peare  treated  so  indulgently,  what  les¬ 
sons  George  Eliot  would  have  read  to 
him  ;  “  for  really,  Sir  John,  you  have 
no  excuse  whatever.  If  you  were  a  poor 
devil  who  had  never  had  any  but  bad 
examples  before  your  eyes  ;  but  you 
have  had  all  the  advantages  which  des¬ 
tiny  can  give  to  man  on  his  way  through 
life  !  Are  you  not  born  of  a  good  fam¬ 
ily  ?  have  you  not  had,  at  Oxford,  the  best 
education  England  is  able  to  give  to  her 
children  ?  have  you  not  had  the  highest 
connections  ?  And,  nevertheless,  how 
low  you  are  fallen  !  Do  you  know  why  ? 
I  have  warned  my  Tito  over  and  over 
against  it  :  because  you  have  always 
done  that  only  which  was  agreeable  to 
you,  and  have  shunned  everything  that 
was  unpleasant.”  “  And  you.  Miss 
Phillis,”  Mr.  Howells  would  say,  “  if 
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vou  go  on  bting  naughty  I  shall  write 
a  writ  against  you,  as  I  did  against  my 
hero  Bartley,  who,  too,  won  everybody’s 
heart,  but  at  bottom  was  a  very  frivo¬ 
lous  fellow  ;  or  I  shall  deliver  you  up  to 
my  friend  James,  who  will  analyze  you 
until  nobody  knows  you  again.  That 
will  teach  you  to  enter-  into  yourself 
and  to  become  another"  “Become 
another,”  is  that  not  the  first  require¬ 
ment  of  a  novel  hero  of  our  days  ? 
Fielding  would  have  rather  expected 
that  the  adder  should  lose  her  venom, 
than  that  Blifil  should  cease  to  be  a 
scoundrel. 

I  spoke  of  Howells  taking  part  against 
his  own  hero  in  the  most  perfect  of  his 
works.  You  will  find  something  similar 
in  almost  every  novel  of  our  time.  It 
seems  as  if  the  authors  could  not  refrain 
from  persecuting  in  an  odious  type  cer¬ 
tain  persons  whom  they  have  learned  to 
know  and  to  hate  in  life — a  disposition 
of  mind  which  is  the  most  contrary  to 
the  artist’s  disposition  which  could  be 
thought  out ;  for  he  neither  hates  nor 
loves  his  objects  personally,  and  to  him 
Richard  III.  is  as  interesting  as  Anto¬ 
nio,  “  one  in  whom  the  ancient  Roman 
honor  more  appears  than  any  that  draws 
breath  in  Italy.”  Remember  only  George 
Eliot’s  character,  Rosamond,  and  with 
what  really  feminine  perfidy  she  tries  to 
discredit  her.  How  differently  Abb6 
Pr6vost  treats  his  Manon  !  Even  if 
Richardson,  and,  in  our  time,  Jer.  Gott- 
holf,  do  take  a  moralizing  tone,  and  be¬ 
gin  with  ever  so  many  preachments  and 
good  lessons,  the  artist  runs  away  with 
them  ;  they  forget  that  they  wanted  to 
teach  and  paint  their  objects  with  artis¬ 
tic  indifference  :  sine  ira  nee  studio^  not 
to  speak  of  their  morals  being  of  a  kind 
which  has  nothing  in  them  rebellious  to 
art.  With  George  Eliot  and  W.  D. 
Howells  it  is  the^ontrary  :  they  want  to 
be  objective,  but  the  moralist  soon  gets 
the  better  of  the  artist. 

I  hope  the  reader  has  observed  that  I 
choose  only  novels  and  novelists  of  first 
rank,  in  order  to  compare  them  with 
those  of  former  times,  such  indeed  as 
might,  perhaps,  come  out  victoriously 
from  such  a  comparison,  if  they  were 
not  infected  by  the  moral  epidemic  of 
our  time.  How  deeply  our  generation 
is  steeped  in  it  we  generally  forget,  be- 
Ciuse  habit  makes  appear  as  nature  what 


is  only  a  moral  convention.  Other 
times  havv.  advocated  more  severe  con¬ 
ventions,  but  they  remained  on  the  sur¬ 
face  ;  ours  seem  lighter,  more  accom¬ 
modating,  bat  they  penetrate  to  our  mar¬ 
row.  It  is  incredible  how  great  a  mass 
of  artificial  feelings,  interests,  and  du¬ 
ties  we  carry  about,  how  our  language 
and  our  actions  are  dominated  by  them. 
Fine  scenery,  fine  arts,  philanthropy, 
etc.,  without  any  inner  want,  fill  our  in¬ 
tellectual  life  ;  we  believe  in  the  reality 
of  sensations  we  never  experienced  ;  or 
we  drive  out  Nature  by  culture.  Shakes¬ 
peare  would  not  be  able  nowadays  to 
create  an  Othello  who  would  listen  to 
lago’s  insinuations,  because  no  gentle¬ 
man  nowadays  would  allow  such  calum¬ 
nies,  and  the  gentleman  has  driven  out 
the  man.  Language  has  suffered  so 
much  under  this  rule  of  conventional¬ 
ism,  that  to  the  cultivated  it  has  become 
quite  insufficient  for  the  direct  transla¬ 
tion  of  sensation.  Let  a  lady  to-day 
speak  like  the  Queen  of  Cortanza  or 
Margaret  of  Anjou,  and  how  the  public 
would  protest  against  the  coarseness  of 
her  language  and  feeling.  This,  by  the 
way,  is  also  the  real  reason  why  all  our 
dramas  are  and  must  be  so  lifeless,  as 
well  as  of  the  striking  fact  that  all  the 
more  important  works  of  fiction  of  our 
time  move,  with  few  exceptions,  among 
the  lower  spheres  of  the  people,  where 
alone  there  still  survives  a  direct  rela¬ 
tion  between  language  and  sensation. 
Even  in  America,  which  is  always  laud¬ 
ed  as  the  virgin  soil  of  a  society  with¬ 
out  an  inheritance,  convention  rules 
unconditionally,  particularly  in  moral 
views  ;  for  this  society  has  not  yet  even 
known  how  to  free  itself  from  the  ab- 
surdest  and  most  tyrannical  of  religions 
— Puritanism,  on  whose  inheritance  it 
has  grown  and  developed.  Only  a  rem¬ 
nant  of  Puritanism  can  give  the  key 
to  the  stilted  tune  of  Hawthorne’s  ad¬ 
umbration,  or  explain  how  a  writer  of 
tlpe  taste  and  talent  of  Mr.  VV.  D.  How¬ 
ells,  who  besides  does  not  lack  a  keen 
sense  of  humor,  has  been  able  to  create 
a  comical  figure  like  that  of  Ben  Hal- 
lack,  without  as  much  as  an  inkling  of 
the  comicality  of  it. 

People  are  never  weary  of  inveighing 
against  the  prosaicism  of  our  time — the 
yelling  whistle  of  the  locomotive,  which 
has  superseded  the  musical  post- horn. 
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the  ungraceful  chimney- pot,  etc,  :  no¬ 
body  thinks  of  the  unnaturaln'ess  of  our 
sensations.  Where,  however,  is  the 
source  of  all  poetry,  in  the  truth  of  our 
sensations  or  in  the  decoration  of  the 
stage  on  which  we  move  ?  In  the  cut 
of  our  coat  or  in  the  heart  which  beats 
beneath  it  ?  Let  us  only  learn  again 
how  to  feel  naturally,  to  think  naturally, 
above  all,  to  see  naturally,  and  art  will 
not  fail  to  reappear.  But  “  the  spirit 
of  history  ”  takes  good  care  that  we 


should  no  more  learn  it,  carrying  us  off 
irresistibly,  and  for  a  long  while,  I  am 
afraid,  in  totally  different  tracks.  And, 
who  would  demur  against  it  ?  Only 
we  must  not  imagine  that  art,  too,  can 
meet  us  on  these  tracks.  The  novel  of 
the  future  will  remain  what  the  novel  of 
the  present  is  ;  a  work  of  edification,  of 
instruction,  of  amusement — perhaps, 
also,  of  the  contrary  ;  it  will  be  long 
before  it  becomes  a  work  of  art. — Con¬ 
temporary  Review. 


A  SURPRISING  NARRATIVE. 
BY  FREDERICK  BOYLE. 


I  OFFER  this  Story  without  com¬ 
ment.  It  was  told  me  by  an  old  com¬ 
rade  of  the  Nicaraguan  Gold  Fields, 
known  to  us  under  the  nickname  of  Bar- 
bachella,  who  called  on  his  way  to  re¬ 
tirement  in  Alsace. 

Besides  his  mine  at  Libertad,  this  good 
fellow  owned  a  cattle  farm  on  the  Mas- 
saya  road,  outside  the  village.  When 
he  was  there  one  night  a  peon  told  him 
that  a  foreign  priest  asked  shelter. 
Forthwith  Barbachella  ran  out,  drove 
away  the  dogs,  and  brought  his  visitor 
to  the  hearth— it  is  chilly  at  evening  on 
those  uplands.  After  a  rough  meal  the 
priest  accepted  a  big  china  pipe  and  to¬ 
bacco,  home-grown  and  home-cured 
after  an  heroic  recipe.  Then  he  gave  his 
name — Jean  Lequeu. 

Diggers  had  heard  of  this  ecclesiastic 
and  his  mission.  For  some  months  past 
he  had  been  living  at  Massaya,  studying 
the  tongue  of  the  Woolwa  Indians.  It 
was  saidjhat  he  cherished  an  idea  of  set¬ 
tling  among  that  people,  whose  frontier 
— a  vague  expression — lies  but  a  few 
miles  beyond  Libertad.  Some  happy 
conceits  this  rumor  had  suggested  among 
the  diggers. 

Barbachella,  therefore,  recognized  his 
guest,  and,  after  learning  that  the  re¬ 
ports  were  true,  he  told  some  Indian 
stories  to  cheer  him  up.  Few  equals 
has  my  old  friend  at  this  pastime,  but  he 
saw  with  moVtification  that  his  awful 
fancies  did  not  alarm.  Higher  and 
higher  he  pitched  the  key — in  vain. 
Lequeu  showed  a  lively  interest,  but  he 
passed  by  marvels  and  horrors  to  inquire 
Nbw  Suies.— Vol.  XXXIX.,  No.  s 


calmly  about  the  everyday  life  of  the 
Woolwas. 

Barbachella  said  at  length,  "  Vou 
don’t  believe  what  I  am  telling  you, 
padre  ?” 

“  So  far  as  you  speak  from  your  own 
experience,  sir,”  answered  Lequeu,  dis¬ 
tressed,  ‘‘  I  believe  you  implicitly. 
What  you  repeat  from  hearsay  I  don’t 
discredit,  but  it  comes  on  much  weaker 
authority.” 

“  But  you  think  these  stories  may  be 
true  ?  And  still  you  mean  to  risk  your 
life  among  such  brutes  !” 

“  Every  one  to  his  metier,  sir  !”  the 
priest  replied.  “  That  is  mine.  What 
you  recount  of  these  Indians  is  not  quite 
new  to  me,  for  I  have  passed  three  years 
on  the  Lacandon.  There,  sir,  I  have 
been  exposed  to  more  terrible  dangers, 
and  I  have  seen  sights  far  more 
strange.” 

Barbachella  answered  sharply,  for 
he  was  not  used  to  a  challenge,  “  Oh, 
if  you’re  going  to  talk  of  the  Itzimaya,. 
I  give  in,  of  course  !  But  I  should  not 
have  expected  such  histoires  from  a 
priest.” 

The  other  colored,  but  his  reply  was 
gentle.  “  Personal  experiences  are  not 
properly  described  as  histoires,  I 
think.  ” 

”  What !  you’ve  seen  the  Itzimaya  ?” 

”  I  have  seen  an  Indian  town  that  an¬ 
swers  the  legendary  description.” 

Barbachella  took  out  his  pipe  to  stare, 
laughed  abruptly,  resumed  it,  and  blew 
a  cloud.  ”  Let's  talk  of-  something, 
else,”  he  said. 

40 
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“  Pray  tell  me  more  of  your  interest¬ 
ing  anecdotes.” 

“  Not  I,  after  this  !  Now,  I  under¬ 
stand  that  you,  a  Frenchman,  a  priest, 
declare  you  have  seen  the  Itzimaya  ?” 

”  I  declared  that  I  had  seen  a  place 
that  resembled  it — and  that  is  true  !” 

“  Hearken  to  him,  mon  Dieu  ! 
When  ? — how  ? — where  ? — what  are  you 
going  to  do  about  it  ?” 

“  I  do  not  know.  Heaven  help  me  I  For 
twelve  months  nearly  I  have  been  wait¬ 
ing  the  answer  of  the  Propaganda  to  my 
report.  I  have  come  to  do  what  I  can 
among  the  Mosquito  Indians,  to  dis¬ 
tract  most  painful  thoughts.  My  dear 
brother  is  still  in  Cosigalfa,  sir,  if  he 
survive.  ” 

”  The  man  talks  sense  in  a  way  !— I 
should  think  if  the  Itzimaya  answers  to 
description,  ten  thousand  scamps  would 
be  delighted  to  rescue  your  brother  in 
passing.” 

“  Ay,  and  to  renew  the  horrors  of  the 
Conquest.  Not  even  for  Antoine’s 
sake.” 

”  Well  now,  padre,  I  throw  up.  Tell 
us  all  about  it.” 

And  the  priest  did  so,  making  reser¬ 
vations  evidently.  Most  of  these,  I 
fancy,  regarded  his  brother’s  conduct. 
Motives  were  not  quite  coherent  in  the 
story  as  outlined,  but  by  assuming  that 
•Antoine’s  character,  not  rare  or  unamia- 
ble,  was  such  as  is  suggested  in  the  pages 
following,  difficulties  are  reconciled. 

Jean  Lequeu  was  despatched  from 
Europe  as  pioneer  of  a  mission  to  be 
founded  among  the  free  heathen  Indians 
of  Lacandon — called  Bravos.  The 
Archbishop  of  Guatemala  recommended 
him  to  the  priest  of  a  small  settlement 
deep  in  the  woods  beyond  Lake  Peten. 
There,  among  the  semi-civilized  Indians, 
he  might  study  the  language,  which  is 
almost  identic^  with  that  of  the  Bravos. 
A  dreary,  sordid,  uninteresting  existence 
the  young  man  led  for  two  years.  The 
white  population  consisted  of  half  a 
dozen  families,  who  bred  cattle  in  a  small 
way,  and  traded  with  the  Indians  for 
jungle  produce.  They  did  not  welcome 
a  foreigner.  The  priest  to  whom  Le¬ 
queu  was  recommended  could  hardly 
read.  His  soul  was  given  to  fees,  crops, 
pigs,  cards,  women,  and,  above  all, 
drink.  So  gross  was  the  public  scandal 
of  iiis  life  that  the  visitor  expostulated 


within  forty-eight  hours.  So  their 
friendship  ended  abruptly,  and  Lequeu 
engaged  Indians  to  run  him  up  a  house, 
in  their  sketchy  fashion. 

The  attitude  of  natives  toward  the 
Church  perplexed  him  sorely.  They 
showed  the  zeal  of  fanatics  in  claiming 
its  ministration  at  baptism,  marriage,  or 
death.  But  they  would  hold  no  dealing 
with  the  priest.  In  a  few  rare  moments 
of  conversation  with  the  men — women 
visited  the  hamlet  only  for  religious  cere¬ 
monies — Lequeu  discovered  that  they 
knew  absolutely  nothing  of  Christianity, 
nor  cared  to  know.  At  length  it  was 
borne  ‘into  him  that  the  sentiments  of 
the  Indian  toward  the  Church  exactly 
resemble  those  of  a  negro  toward  the 
”  white  man’s  fetish” — a  mystery  he 
does  not  try  to  understand,  but  horribly 
fears  and  assiduously  courts.  He  has 
also  a  fetish  of  his  own,  or  many,  in 
whose  propitiation-  devilries  are  played 
on  high  bare  peaks  or  in  murkiest  re¬ 
cesses  of  the  woods.  Those  ceremonies 
the  Indians  so  eagerly  demanded  at 
church  were  prefaced  doubtless  or  fol¬ 
lowed  by  mysterious  rites  which  formed 
the  real  bond  on  conscience. 

This  was  a,  painful  discovery.  But 
when  Lequeu  observed  the  kind  of 
priest  who,  even  in  this  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  was  stationed  among  them,  he 
could  not  feel  surprise.  It  became  his 
earnest  endeavor  to  show  that  this  sot 
and  libertine  was  no  representative  of 
Christianity.  He  visited  the  Indians, 
undertaking  journeys  toilsome  and  not 
unperilous  through  the  woods  or  on  the 
river.  He  built  a  school,  and  offered 
money  for  attendance.  His  efforts  came 
to  nothing  apparently.  The  Indians 
looked  askance.  When  they  .saw  him 
coming,  they  left  the  hut.  If  he  caught 
them  by  chance,  they  stood  respectful, 
answered  in  monosyllables,  and  tired 
him  out.  Sick  people  whom  he  nursed 
and  cured  made  no  sign  of  gratitude. 
Silent  they  lay  under  his  hands,  and 
silent  they  withdrew.  The  settlers 
warned  Lequeu  that  if  he  persevered, 
quite  quietly  and  methodically  the  Ind¬ 
ians  would  kill  him  when  they  wearied 
of  exhortation. 

He  was  almost  disheartened  by  the 
prospect,  when  the  bravo  Lacandones 
came  down.  This,  I  gather,  was  the 
disastrous  irruption  of  1880;  Barbachella 
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heard  the  story  in  September  or  October, 
1882.  All  the  white  inhabitants  fled, 
with  their  priest  and  his  large  family. 
The  garrison  of  twenty  soldiers  fell  back 
on  Flores.  Some  of  the  tame  Indians 
roamed  away,  as  one  might  properly 
describe  the  movement  ;  others  pre¬ 
pared  to  defend  themselves.  Nobody 
paid  attention  to  I.equeu.  Utterly 
alone,  he  commended  himself  to 
Heaven.  To  him  one  day,  digging  in 
his  little  garden,  came  three  Indians. 
The  hedge  of  cactus  was  still  so  young 
that  they  could  look  over  it,  and  they 
stood  by  the  roadside,  mute  as  usual. 
Lequeu  asked  them  into  the  house,  but 
they  gave  no  heed.  Said  one  at  length, 
“  The  bravos  will  be  here  to-morrow, 
padre  !  Why  don’t  you  save  yourself  ?” 

It  is  needless  to  repeat  a  conversation 
the  purport  of  which  is  understood. 
When  the  visitors  learned  that  it  was  not 
ignorance  of  danger  which  caused  the 
priest  to  stay,  they  took  grave  counsel 
among  themselves.  And  then  the 
spokesman  invited  him  to  seek  refuge  in 
their  camp. 

It  was  a  great  opportunity — providen¬ 
tial  as  Lequeu  hoped.  There  and  then 
he  marched  away  with  them.  Several 
thousand  males  had  assembled,  with 
their  old  people,  women,  and  children. 
For  the  first  time  he  had  a  real  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  influencing  that  sex  through 
whom  all  national  conversions  have  been 
effected.  A  hut  was  built  for  him  of 
boughs  before  nightfall  ;  Lequeu  conse¬ 
crated  it  as  a  church.  Presently  a  red 
glow  in  the  sky  told  that  the  Lacan- 
dones  had  reached  the  village. 

They  did  not  turn  aside  to  assault  the 
camp,  and  those  within  it  never  thought 
of  molesting  them.  They  communi¬ 
cated  freely  with  the  invader.  Every 
day  Lequeu  heard  news.  The  enemy 
swept  over  a  large  -space,  looting  and 
burning,  converging  on  Flores. 
Thither  all  the  troops  of  the  province 
had  retired,  with  guns.  The  Lacan- 
dones  encamped  within  their  sight, 
rested  a  day,  and  leisurely  set  back, 
heavy  with  plunder  and  captives.  A 
month  elapsed  between  the  passage  and 
the  return. 

The  fighting  instinct  ran  strong  in 
Lequeu’s  blood,  and  it  was  stirred  by 
awful  narratives  reported  with  Indian 
composure,  by  scouts  who  followed  the 


march.  He  worked  upon  his  hosts  with 
judgment,  appealing  not  to  abstract  or 
chivalrous  ideas,  but  to  the  selfishness 
and  superstition  of  a  savage  peasantry. 
The  retiring  invader  had  destroyed  all 
the  harvest  which  they  had  not  cut  be¬ 
fore  it  was  ripe.  He  had  burned  their 
fruit  trees  and  their  huts,  killed  their 
friends  ;  and  now  he  was  retiring  in 
their  sight  with  the  plunder  of  church 
and  village.  Should  they  be  called 
warriors  who  allowed  him  to  go  by  tri¬ 
umphant  ?  These  remarks  were  heard 
without  impatience,  but  no  reply  came. 
The  Lacandones  drew  nearer  and  nearer, 
until  scouts  declared  that  on  the  morrow 
they  would  pass.  In  the  evening  came 
the  head  cacique ;  for  Lequeu  dis¬ 
covered  that  these  people  had  their 
chiefs  and  dignities  and  government  out¬ 
side  the  Guatemalan  law.  He  asked 
Lequeu  to  pray — in  fact,  as  he  meant  it, 
to  propitiate  the  white  man’s  fetish  in 
the  action  of  the  next  day.  Lequeu  was 
overjoyed.  Those  holy  ornaments  of 
the  church  might  be  recovered.  But  he 
suddenly  remembered  the  horrors  of  Ind¬ 
ian  warfare,  the  bloody  rites  which  he 
had  so  much  reason  to  suspect.  He 
would  not  consent  to  pray  unless  the 
caciques  solemnly  swore  that  all  pris¬ 
oners  should  be  delivered  up  to  him 
alive.  That  condition  roused  such  stub¬ 
born  resistance  that  Lequeu  saw  how 
necessary  it  bad  been.  Finding  him 
resolute,  they  gave  way.  And  then — I 
have  not  to  judge  whether  he  acted 
rightly — he  implored  victory  for  their 
arms.  They  sallied  forth  next  day, 
fought  from  dawn  to  sunset,  lost  many, 
killed  many,  took  much  spoil,  and 
brought  three  prisoners  home.  All  the 
other  vanquished,  as  they  gravely  swore, 
rejected  quarter. 

An  old  man,  a  youth,  and  a  boy  were 
the  three  Lacandones,  all  badly  hurt. 
They  recovered  with  that  promptitude 
the  savage  displays  when  his  ailments 
are  of  the  surgical  order.  The  camp 
broke  up,  and  Lequeu  set  the  captives 
to  rebuild  his  house.  Neither  gratitude 
nor  impatience  did  they  show  ;  their 
manners  were  quiet  and  passive  as  those 
of  other  Indians.  After  a  few  days  Le¬ 
queu  could  make  himself  understood, 
but  whatever  subject  he  chose  they  lis¬ 
tened  with  brow  inscrutable  and  eyes 
askance.  A  direct  question  was  an- 
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swered  in  few  words,  but  frankly,  as  it 
seemed.  The  veteran  and  the  youth 
were  unconsidered  people  ;  the  lad  was 
son  to  a  cacique  of  consequence.  If  his 
father  knew  him  to  be  living  he  would 
send  ransom.  This  expectation,  Lequeu 
thought,  prevented  any  eftort  at  escape. 

The  boy's  app)earance  was  unlike  that 
of  his  comrades,  his  features  of  higher 
type,  his  complexion  fairer.  lie  did 
not  speak  the  common  dialect  easily. 
Lequeu  gathered  that  his  home  lay  be¬ 
yond  that  of  the  others,  toward  the 
frontier  of  Chiapas  ;  and  that  his  people 
were  richer  than  theirs.  It  was  all  very 
vague,  but  certain  hints  aroused  the 
priest’s  curiosity.  Learning  that  his 
prisoner  had  marched  twenty  days  be¬ 
fore  joining  the  host  of  the  Lacandones, 
he  asked  who  lived  beyond  his  father's 
kingdom.  Indians.  Rich  Indians,  or 
poor,  like  those  of  Peten  ?  Rich,  very 
rich,  living  in  houses  of  stone.  Had  he 
visited  them  ?  No  ;  the  peoples  were  not 
friendly.  Did  hostilities  occur  ?  Not 
now  ;  those  rich  Indians  sent  men  every 
year,  who  robbed  his  father.  How  were 
they  called  ?  Their  land  was  named 
Cosigalfa.  They  had  no  guns ;  his 
father  had  a  few  very  old,  which  nobody 
understood,  but  no  powder.  Some 
other  details  were  gradually  and  pain¬ 
fully  drawn  out.  Lequeu  could  no 
longer  disbelieve  that  somewhere  to  the 
north  lay  an  Indian  kingdom  which  was, 
at  least,  much  more  civilized  than  the 
clans  round  Peten.  At  his  instance  the 
cacique  sent  messengers  to  assure  the 
lad’s  father  of  his  safety.  They  started 
without  alarm,  apparently,  on  promise 
of  reward. 

The  settlers  began  to  come  back,  and 
they  were  astonished  to  hnd  Lequeu 
alive.  His  death  had  been  reported  in 
Guatemala.  The  second  party  brought 
interesting  news.  A  ship  of  war,  in  which 
Antoine  Lequeu  was  lieutenant,  had 
put  into  Istapa.  The  young  man  heard 
of  his  brother’s  fate  with  deep  con¬ 
cern,  obtained  leave  to  satisfy  himself, 
and  was  preparing  to  start  when  the  ref¬ 
ugees  left.  Lequeu  rode  into  Flores  and 
met  him.  Antoine,  who  had  a  month 
to  spare,  proposed  to  visit  the  settle¬ 
ment.  But  before  leaving  Flores,  they 
explored  its  massive  ruins,  overgrown 
now  with  forest,  plundered  to  build 
houses.  Here,  not  two  centuries  ago. 


stood  temples  and  palaces.  From  this 
lake-city  issued  a  "  countless  multitude 
of  warriors”  to  resist  Mazariegos,  his 
guns  and  brigantines.  The  land,  now  a 
waste  of  swamp  and  jungle,  was  culti¬ 
vated  to  sustain  a  dense  population, 
which  disappeared  after  the  final  over¬ 
throw,  leaving  not  a  child  behind,  nor 
plunder  sufficient  to  repay  the  Guatema¬ 
lan  adventurers — only  dead  men  and 
those  great  buildings  which  Mazariegos 
laboriously  blew  up.  What  an  incredi¬ 
bly  true  report  is  his  for  the  date,  com¬ 
paratively  modern,  1695  A. D.  For  Cortes 
and  Pizarro  we  can  make  some  allow¬ 
ance,  but  the  doings  of  those  Christian 
savages,  complacently  related  by  the  Roy¬ 
al  Secretary,  Valanzuela,  who  was  eye¬ 
witness,  read  like  mischievous  tricks  of 
apes  possessed.  When  Le(}ueu  fancied 
that  it  might  be  his  glorious  task  to  re¬ 
discover  the  fugitives  of  Peten  in  their 
new  home,  his  heart  glowed  with  holy 
zeal.  And  Antoine  listened  with  kind¬ 
ling  spirits. 

When  they  regained  the  settlement, 
events  had  happened.  Lequeu  had  left 
his  prisoners  with  the  cacique,  who  told 
him  that  envoys  had  arrived  with  ran¬ 
som.  They  would  not  see  the  white 
men,  fearing  enchantment,  but  they 
offered  a  bag  of  gold,  and  fifty  skins  of 
the  quetzal  bird,  the  insignia  of  native 
royalty.  Antoine  was  disgusted  on 
weighing  the  gold,  which  hardly  reached 
ten  pounds.  Lequeu  demanded  speech 
of  the  strangers,  and  it  was  granted  after 
much  parley,  and  much  incantation 
doubtless.  They  resembled  the  boy  in 
looks  and  color,  were  plainly  but  com¬ 
pletely  clothed.  5ome  forty  or’fifty  Ind¬ 
ians  of  lower  type  formed  their  train. 

I.«queu  offered  to  release  his  slaves 
unransomed  if  he  were  allowed  to  accom¬ 
pany  them  back.  This  proposition,  re¬ 
ceived  in  silence,  deeply  moved  the 
emissaries.  They  withdrew  to  deliber¬ 
ate,  possibly  to  refer,  since  the  negotia¬ 
tions  lingered  week  after  week.  Finally 
they  put  forward  an  ultimatum.  If  he 
would  supply  fifty  guns,  and  ammuni¬ 
tion  in  proper  quantity,  they  would  take 
him  ;  if  not,  they  abandoned  the  young 
chief,  who  was  not  his  father’s  heir.  It 
was  a  terrible  temptation,  but  Lequeu 
rejected  it.  He  lodged  the  boy  in  the 
guard-house,  for  on  him  all  his  hopes 
rested. 
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Antoine  at  this  time  took  a  holi¬ 
day  to  Flores.  Three  days  after  his 
return,  the  cacique  arrived.  He  said, 
“  The  envoys  want  to  go  home,  if  you 
are  ready.” 

I.equeu's  astonishment  and  triumph 
were  the  keener  in  proportion  to  his  lale 
despair.  He  bade  Antoine  farewell  with 
deep  emotion  ;  but  that  mariner  replied, 
”  No  nonsense  between  us,  Jean  !  I 
am  going  with  you !"  His  brother 
argued,  entreated,  then  pointed  out  that 
he  himself  only  had  been  named  in  the 
negotiation.  That  did  not  move  An¬ 
toine,  and  they  started  with  the  pris¬ 
oners  for  the  cacique’s  hut.  A  number 
of  Guatemalan  soldiery  stood  about  it ; 
fifty  stand  of  arms  were  piled  in  the 
midst  of  them,  and  fifty  boxn  of  am¬ 
munition  lay  round. 

”  What  is  this  ?”  exclaimed  Lequeu 
aghast. 

“  Needs  must  when  the  devil  drives  !” 
Antoine  replied.  “  I  have  played  the 
devil  for  you  Jean  !”  And  forthwith 
he  busied  himself,  giving  the  sergeant 
his  discharge,  with  a  sealed  letter  for 
the  commandant  at  Flores,  and  distrib¬ 
uting  cash  among  the  men.  They  filed 
away,  well  pleased  ;  Indians  of  the 
strangers’  retinue  quietly  loaded  up ; 
the  boy  dressed  himself  in  clean  gar¬ 
ments,  distinguished  by  embroidery. 
And  before  the  priest  exactly  realized 
how  matters  stood,  he  was  marching 
with  his  brother  at  the  head  of  the  pro¬ 
cession. 

At  the  first  halting  -  place  Antoine 
drilled  his  men  ;  ”  for,”  said  he,  ”  we 
are  carrying  through  a  land  of  bandits 
treasure  worth  a  thousand  times  its 
weight  in  gold.”  It  was  a  sound  pre¬ 
caution.  Every  day  the  scouts  reported 
a  tumultuous  assembly  of  Lacandones 
upon  the  road,  but  at  sight  of  An¬ 
toine’s  company,  awkward  squad  though 
it  were,  they  silently  opened  their 
ranks.  The  villages  offered  ostentatious 
welcome,  but  it  was  refused  ;  through¬ 
out  their  long  and  toilsome  journey  the 
strangers  ate  no  provisions  but  their 
own,  or  animals  they  bought  and  killed 
themselves.  After  a  fortnight’s  slow 
travel,  signs  of  better  cultivation  and 
more  civilized  habits  began  to  appear, 
slight  at  first,  but  daily  growing  in  num¬ 
ber.  The  screen  of  bush  which  edged 
the  track,  hiding  maize-fields  and  vege¬ 


table  patches  from  the  lawless  passer-by, 
thinned  until  it  vanished.  Population, 
traffic,  visibly  increased.  The  huts  of 
the  common  people,  their  scanty  dress, 
differed  no  way  from  those  of  the  Peten 
Indian.  Their  features  were  scarcely 
more  regular.  But  the  dwellings  of  the 
chiefs  showed  greater  and  greater  pre¬ 
tension.  From  the  mere  hut,  unlike 
others  only  in  size,  they  gradually  im¬ 
proved  into  wooden  houses,  ornamental, 
surrounded  by  a  wall,  filled  with  slaves 
more  or  less  clothed.  The  cacique  had 
his  dependants  who  began  to  show  airs. 
Then  buildings  with  a  stone  under-course 
appeared. 

One  evening  came  messengers  in 
robes  of  silky  tree-cotton,  embroidered 
round  the  edge.  They  brought  a  ham¬ 
mock  for  the  prince,  slaves  and  presents. 
It  was  announced  that  next  day  they 
would  pass  the  frontier.  At  that  point 
a  large  body  of  armed  men  was  waiting, 
several  caciques  among  them,  distin¬ 
guished  by  feathers  and  gold  ornaments 
and  gems — emerald  and  opal.  They 
descended  from  their  hammocks,  of 
which  the  gay  fringe  and  tassels  swept 
the  ground,  to  prostrate  themselves. 
At  night  the  Frenchmen  lay  in  a  house, 
ail  stone,  rudely  built,  but  spacious, 
having  three  courtyards.  Beside  it  rose 
a  little  pyramid  with  a  broad  stone  altar 
at  the  top,  which  Lequeu  shuddered  to 
observe.  From  the  moment  of  starting 
he  had  assiduously  labored  to  convert 
the  chiefs,  who  listened  without  reply. 
At  this  halting-place  a  certain  etiquette 
was  observed.  The  Frenchmen  re¬ 
ceived  separate  quarters,  and  it  was  con¬ 
veyed  to  them  somehow  that  they  ought 
to  stay  there.  As  soon  as  dark  set  in, 
above  the  walls  of  their  courtyard  they 
saw  a  glare  of  illumination,  and  a 
great  drum  boomed  solemnly.  When 
that  finished,  a  rustle  of  many  feet,  a 
murmur  of  many  voices  speaking  low 
passed  their  abode.  Presently  arose  a 
drunken  clamor  which  did  not  cease  till 
after  midnight.  Decidedly  these  Ind¬ 
ians  differed  from  their  tame  brethren 
in  habit  as  in  externals.  But  in  one  re¬ 
spect  they  showed  a  likeness.  Never 
were  the  strangers  plagued  by  public 
curiosity.  Thousands  of  eyes  fixed  on 
them  when  they  appeared,  but  no  one 
moved,  and  no  one  made  remarks  in 
their  hearing. 
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A  few  days  afterward  they  reached  the  brothers  saw  that  something  new  had 
capital,  their  train  swollen  by  every  happened.  A  certain  excitement  pos- 
chief  dwelling  on  that  line  of  route,  sessed  the  crowd.  As  they  approached 
This  town  resembled  others  on  a  larger  the  palace,  a  procession  issued  from  it 
scale.  It  had  several  temples  and  other  -  -priests  in  grand  array,  their  heads  new 
edifices  that  rose  above  the  huts,  shaven,  and  their  leopard-skins  trailing. 
Every  point  of  sight  was  crammed  with  Behind  these  marched  a  company  of  the 
silent,  staring  people.  On  the  outer  palace  guard,  surrounding  four  pris- 
steps  of  a  huge  rough  pyramid,  altar*  oners,  whose  hands  were  tied.  They 
crowned,  stood  many  priests  and  noble  wore  a  plume  of  qurttal  feathers,  which 
virgins  in  white  dress.  Quarters  were  signified,  as  the  Frenchmen  knew,  that 
assigned  in  the  palace  close  by,  a  build*  they  were  representatives  of  a  king.  No 
ing  of  curious  architecture,  raised  by  need  to  ask  the  doom  of  those  who  are 
several  steps  above  its  courtyards,  and  delivered,  bound,  to  Indian  priests, 
cloistered  all  round.  In  one  of  the  Jean  lost  all  prudence  at  the  sight, 
small  courts  they  found  a  meal  provided  Regardless  of  Antoine’s  entreaty,  he 
on  dishes  of  gold  and  silver  very  rudely  forced  his  way  to  the  king,  who  sat  in 
fashioned,  baths,  slaves,  and  all  they  grand  council.  Nobody  stopped  him, 
could  want.  At  night  there  was  a  tre-  but  every  eye  gleamed  with  stern  re- 
mendous  revelry.  buke.  Breathlessly  he  made  his  appeal. 

The  king  received  his  guests  in  state  urging  the  sovereign  by  every  nobler 
next  day.  Lequeu  could  speak  the  dia-  impulse  of  humanity  to  abolish  human 
lect  with  ease  by  this  time,  and  Antoine  sacrifice.  Horror  and  rage  visibly 
seems  to  have  made  himself  understood  thrilled  the  council,  bat  none  interrupt- 
somehow.  After  a  gracious  welcome,  ed  until  I^equeu  choked  with  the  deep 
his  majesty  asked  point-blank  why  they  emotion  that  could  not  vent  itself  in  an 
had  been  anxious  to  visit  him,  and  Le-  unfamiliar  tongue.  Then,  at  a  motion 
queu  as  frankly  proclaimed  his  mission,  of  the  king,  guards  closed  on  him  and 
The  harangue  was  heard  in  silence  ;  led  him  out,  not  too  roughly.  Antoine 
when  he  finished  the  king  said:  ‘‘If  pushed  to  his  aid,  but  the  Indians  seized 
you  bring  a  message  from  foreign  gods,  him  also  and  carried  both  to  their  quar- 
address  yourself  to  our  priests.”  To  ters,  where  they  were  confined.  Toward 
Antoine  his  majesty  was  more  gracious,  evening  arose  that  horrid  booming  of 
appointed  him  officers  and  quarters,  and  the  drums,  and  then,  after  dark,  the  bus- 
begged  him  to  instruct  the  troops  in  his  tie  of  a  feast,  outbreaks  of  shouting  and 
system  of  drill.  No  restrictions  were  singing,  and  the  clash  of  arms, 
placed  upon  the  guests,  and  each  in  his  Near  midnight,  Antoine  was  sum- 
own  way  rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of  af-  moned.  He  found  the  royal  court 
fairs.  Jean  attacked  the  high  priest,  ablaze  with  torches,  littered  with  drunk- 
whose  manner  was  encouraging,  and  in  en  men,  asleep  or  roaring.  The  king 
hopes  of  this  decisive  conquest  he  ab-  sat  in  the  midst,  heavy-eyed,  mad,  not 
stained  from  public  disputation.  Antoine  stupid,  with  liquor.  His  p>ages,  male  and 
l>ecame  a  most  important  personage.  Fif-  female,  stood  around,  and  the  high  ca- 
ty  picked  warriors  received  the  guns,  and  ciques  crouched  at  his  feet, 
they  drilled  with  stolid  enthusiasm.  A  dozen  of  the  noble  youths  who  at- 
The  king  was  often  present,  the  princes  tended  drill  seized  their  captain  uproari- 
always,  and  great  caciques  attended  by  ously,  gave  him  to  drink  the  purple, 
command,  but  evidently  with  reluc-  fermented  juice  called  by  tame  Ind- 
tance.  Occasionally  a  group  of  girls  ians,  and  carried  him  to  the  edge  of  the 
stood  watching  in  the  cloister.  Antoine  sacred  platform.  There  Antoine  bowed 
was  constantly  summoned  to  entertain  and  heard  a  brief  harangue.  But  of  the 
the  king  with  descriptions  of  European  king’s  drink-thickened  utterance  he 
war.  From  all  these  incidents  he  could  not  understand  a  word,  and  he 
guessed  that  schemes  of  conquest  were  begged  that  Jean  might  be  sent  for. 
aifoot,  but  he  breathed  no  word  of  this  Lequeu'came,  and  translated  with  gather- 
suspicion  to  Jean,  who  interpreted  guile-  ing  dismay.  Those  four  men,  ‘‘who 
lessly.  had  just  testified  to  the  might  and 
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Cosigalfa,  who  had  presumed  to  threaten 
the  king.  Therefore  he  had  designed 
war  upon  Cosigalfa,  and  he  offered  the 
command  of  his  armies  to  .Antoine. 

Speaking  for  his  brother,  Lequeu  re¬ 
fused  at  once.  “  This,”  he  said  pas¬ 
sionately,  turning  to  Antoine,  "  is  what 
I  foresaw  when  they  asked  for  guns  !” 

”  So  did  I,”  Antoine  replied,  coolly 
laughing.  ”  Each  to  his  business.  It 
is  mine  to  fight !  King,  show  me  to¬ 
morrow  your  power  and  the  enemy’s, 
name  the  reward,  and  I  will  answer.” 

”  That  is  just  and  prudent,”  said  the 
king.  ”  I  drink  a  farewell  draught  to 
you.”  .And  he  did.  The  cup-bearer 
handed  him  a  great  golden  bowl,  and 
every  chief  fell  flat,  his  forehead  to  the 
earth.  .After  draining  it,  his  majesty 
glared  round,  but  no  one  moved.  Then 
the  royal  eyes  closed,  the  royal  head  fell 
forward  with  a  jerk.  Girl  slaves  caught 
him  hurriedly,  and  with  the  neatness  of 
long  practice  each  unrolled  her  scarf, 
swathed  it  round  the  king’s  body  from 
the  shoulder  down,  and  handed  the  free 
ends  to  a  page  on  either  side.  By  these 
soft  bandages  the  sovereign  was  lifted 
shoulder  high  and  carried  in,  girls  sup¬ 
porting  his  head. 

”  You  would  do  murder  at  the  bid¬ 
ding  of  a  sot  like  that  ?”  cried  Lequeu, 
pointing  to  the  group. 

”  If  war  is  murder,  I  am  pledged  to 
commit  it  for  the  Republic.  And  that 
noble  savage  is  not  more  drunk  than 
she  !”  For  all  argument  and  threat  and 
passionate  appeal,  Lequeu  did  not  shake 
his  brother’s  resolve.  On  the  following 
day  he  attended  a  great  council,  where 
it  was  explained  that  the  armies  of  the 
king  were  numberless,  while  Cosigalfa 
had  not  a  man  worth  counting.  But 
historical  facts  that  leaked  out  did  not 
confirm  this  cheerful  prospect.  The 
people  of  Cosigalfa  came  from  the  south 
some  generations  ago.  By  magic  art 
they  subdued  this  country  and  others. 
After  some  time  they  pushed  farther, 
leaving  their  conquests  tributary.  Sev¬ 
eral  times  had  this  kingdom  rebelled  un¬ 
successfully.  Those  four  men  ”  who 
had  testified  to  the  might  and  majesty 
of  the  gods” — this  was  evidently  for¬ 
mula — had  come  to  demand  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  Frenchmen's  presence. 
Cosigalfa  would  exact  vengeance  ;  but 
the  king  hoped  to  be  first  in  the  field. 


and  with  the  white  man’s  fetish,  the 
white  man’s  lightning,  success  was  as¬ 
sured.  Antoine  thought  so.  A  levy  en 
masse  would  certainly  return  many 
thousand  warriors  of  a  sort. 

And  Cosigalfa,  as  all  declared,  was 
rich  in  gold  and  arts  beyond  computa¬ 
tion.  No  town  in  the  world,  they  said, 
approached  its  capital  for  grandeur. 
Though  Antoine  recollected  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  world  possessed  by  his 
informants  was  quite  curiously  limited, 
the  statement  had  its  relative  value. 
He  asked  what  would  be  his  reward, 
and  the  king  bade  him  name  his  terms. 
He  pointed  out,  with  a  sailor’s  frank¬ 
ness,  that  his  majesty  had  valued  his  son 
at  10  lbs.  of  gold,  say  i-‘4oo,  and  some 
quetiat  skins  lor  which  a  European  has 
no  use.  This  sort  of  thing  would  not 
do.  He  proposed  a  speculative  bargain 
— his  share  of  plunder  should  be  one 
half  the  valuables  of  every  kind  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  palace  of  Cosigalfa.  The 
king  accepted  eagerly,  but  his  caciques 
looked  black.  Antoine  pointed  out  that 
guns  fall  out  of  order,  that  ammunition 
is  fast  exhausted ;  mishaps  he  only 
could  repair.  But  the  council  did  not 
seem  content.  Stimulated  by  the  dan¬ 
ger  and  difficulty  of  the  situation,  An¬ 
toine  seized  another  idea.  He  begged 
private  speech  with  his  majesty,  and 
forthwith  the  court  was  cleared,  the 
guards  stood  back. 

This  young  man  was  too  typically 
French  to  have  kept  his  eyes  at  atten¬ 
tion  when  a  bevy  of  ladies  stood  in 
view.  Pretty  faces  and  neat  shapes  he 
had  remarked  among  those  who  watched 
his  drill  from  the  cloister.  Two  young 
girls  especially  charmed  his  sailor’s  eye, 
not  too  exacting.  It  was  Antoine’s 
hope  and  vague  belief  that  they  had 
rank  as  well  as  comeliness,  and,  if  so, 
piolicy  might  be  combined  with  love. 
He  told  the  king  that  in  Europe — a 
geographical  expression  which  had,  of 
course,  no  meaning  whatsoever  for  his 
majesty — an  honored  general  was  always 
bound  to  the  royal  interest  by  alliance. 
Forthwith  the  monarch  gave  an  order  ; 
two  pages  vanished  indoors.  ”  1  grant 
you  my  eldest  daughter,”  said  the  king. 
”  You  may  choose  the  others.”  “  The 
others!  Et  Jean  done!”  murmured 
Antoine  to  himself. 

The  pages  came  back  ;  nobles  and 
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chiefs  resumed  their  places  on  the 
ground  ;  and  then  a  group  of  girls  is¬ 
sued  from  the  palace.  First  in  the  rank 
were  those  Antoine  had  noticed  ;  they 
all  stood  in  line  before  the  king,  that 
one  he  most  admired  to  the  left. 
“  These  are  my  daughters  unmarried. 

I  give  them  all  to  you,”  said  his  majes¬ 
ty.  Antoine,  in  his  way,  had  romance 
to  spare.  This  wholesale  dealing  with 
the  sex  shocked  him,  when  his  heart,  or 
his  eye,  had  made  a  choice  and  it  was 
granted.  Said  he,  after  fitting  thanks 
and  declarations ;  “In  my  country, 
king,  a  soldier  takes  but  one  wife  until 
his  sovereign  and  the  army  have  pro¬ 
nounced  him  brave.  If  you  permit,  I 
will  abide  by  the  customs  of  nny  fore¬ 
fathers.  ’  ’ 

His  majesty  was  pleased  to  think  this 
an  excellent  idea,  and  commended  it  to 
his  nobles.  The  girls  stood  looking 
down,  and  nobody  consulted  them.  Not 
unkindly,  the  king  motioned  them  to 
withdraw.  “You  shall  be  married  to¬ 
morrow,”  he  told  Antoine,  without  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  lady.  “  And  on  the  next 
day  my  army  will  march.” 

“  Oh,  king  !“  Antoine  exclaimed. 
“  Suffer  me  to  follow  the  habits  of  my 
country  in  this  matter  also.  A  soldier 
may  not  marry  until  the  campaign  is  fin¬ 
ished  and  victory  won.  He  sees  the 
lady  daily,  and  talks  with  her.  But  our 
fathers  thought  it  unwise  to  distract  a 
young  man’s  mind  on  the  eve  of  bat¬ 
tle.” 

The  monarch  was  entranced  with  ad¬ 
miration  for  an  instant.  He  rose. 
“  You  have  heard,  caciques  and  cap¬ 
tains,  what  this  wise  young  man  has  told 
me.  I  adopt  the  white  man's  law. 
Stop  every  marriage  in  the  realm  ! 
Henceforth  no  man  shall  take  a  wife 
without  my  permission.” 

The  caciques  prostrated  themselves  ; 
criers  started  at  a  run,  their  clap{>er- 
bearers  after  them,  to  proclaim  the 
edict. 

“  Your  majesty  is  gracious,”  said  An¬ 
toine.  ”  We  are  allowed,  as  I  stated, 
to  talk  privately  with  our  brides.” 

”  The  customs  of  your  people  cannot 
be  wrong.  You  will  be  admitted  at  all 
hours  to  the  princesses’  chamber.” 

Antoine  did  not  dare  tell  his  brother 
all  that  had  passed.  To  learn  he  had 
accepted  the  command  was  distress 


enough.  Artful  traps  for  an  enthusias¬ 
tic  priest  the  sailor  laid.  When  he  him¬ 
self  ruled  supreme  in  Cosigalfa,  Jean 
should  be  apostle  and  archbishop. 
They  would  open  a  road  to  Mexico  ;  re¬ 
store  this  strange  and  interesting  people 
to  communication  with  the  world.  Jean 
should  be  a  new  and  happier  Las  Casas, 
saving  while  evangelizing  these  millions 
of  human  creatures  threatened  by  the 
Spaniard  and  oppressed  by  their  own 
hideous  superstition.  Jean  thrilled  at 
the  prospect.  But  that  was  a  chance, 
and  the  horrors  necessary  to  realize  it 
were  certain. 

Antoine  had  enough  to  do,  learning 
routes,  gathering  his  motley  host,  mak¬ 
ing  himself  master  of  arrangements  that 
had  been  long  maturing.  But  he  made 
time  daily  to  visit  the  princess,  who 
proved  to  be  all  he  had  imagined — or 
near  enough.  Though  shy  and  timid, 
quite  unused  to  such  chivalrous  dealing 
on  a  suitor's  part,  she  had  no  little  dig¬ 
nity.  In  short,  Antoine  really  fell  in 
love  after  two  interviews,  and  so  prob¬ 
ably  did  the  princess.  The  white  man’s 
customs  appealed  to  her  woman's  in¬ 
stinct,  no  doubt,  and  he  reaped  the 
benefit  of. his  shrewd  invention. 

The  expedition  started,  after  much 
booming  of  those  drums  which  dis¬ 
tracted  Jean  with  helpless  indignation. 
The  king  did  not  wish  him  to  accom¬ 
pany  the  force,  but  Antoine  insisted. 
Danger  there  was  for  both,  he  knew, 
from  nobles  jealous  or  ill-disposed  ;  but 
the  priest  had  foes  more  subtle  and  more 
powerful  than  warriors.  Since  that  out¬ 
break  in  the  royal  court,  neither  king  nor 
chiefs  noticed  him  ;  and  if  they  had  re¬ 
solved  to  break  faith  with  their  guest,  no 
considerations  of  prudence  would  make 
them  hesitate  after  Antoine’s  depart¬ 
ure.  For  the  brother’s  had  prudently 
suppressed  all  hints  of  European  power 
and  European  activity.  When  describ¬ 
ing  battles  and  marvels  to  amuse  the 
court,  they  took  pains  to  convey  that 
these  were  legends  belonging  to  another 
sphere,  as  one  might  say,  with  which 
the  Indians  could  not  possibly  have 
direct  concern.  As  for  the  Spanish 
colonists,  these  secluded  people  ex¬ 
pressed  neither  fear  nor  curiosity  about 
them.  As  I  understand  it,  they  have 
dwelt  unmolested  from  all  time  within 
their  memory.  That  white-skinned  peo- 
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pie  dwelt  about  Pelen,  they  knew -of 
course,  and  that  these  had  terrible  in¬ 
struments  of  warfare.  But  of  any  other 
superiority  enjoyed  by  them  the  Ind¬ 
ians  had  no  idea.  And  this,  when  one 
thinks  of  it,  is  quite  natural,  for  the 
Guatemalan  country  harried  by  bravo 
Lacandones  is  certainly  more  barbarous 
than  that  we  speak  of. 

So  the  brothers  started,  Jean  riding  a 
horse  scarcely  broken,  while  the  sailor 
preferred  a  hammock.  Horses  are  com¬ 
mon  there,  and  chiefs  keep  them  for 
show,  but  they  are  very  seldom  ridden. 
The  army  made  slow  progress,  converg¬ 
ing  by  three  rough  roads  on  the  enemy’s 
frontier.  It  was  crossed  on  the  seventh 
day  of  march,  and  the  scene  changed 
instantly.  As  far  as  one  could  see,  the 
land  was  cultivated,  though  its  harvests 
had  been  cut  or  wasted.  The  road 
straightened.  In  a  country  where  vehi¬ 
cles  are  unused  and  horses  rare,  high¬ 
ways  must  always  be  narrow,  and  here 
the  rich  earth  is  so  soft  that  every  sea¬ 
son  they  are  deeper  cut,  and  the  banks 
rise  steeper.  Antoine  was  gravely  per¬ 
plexed  how  to  march  his'army  along  by 
a  fourfoot  road,  but  it  solved  the  prob¬ 
lem  by  dispersing  in  search  of  plun¬ 
der,  In  each  burnt  village  there  were 
ruins  of  a  temple,  and  generally  of  a 
chief’s  house.  The  first  halt  was  made 
at  a  large  town,  of  which  the  embers 
still  smoked.  A  guard-room  stood  by 
the  roadside,  which  the  caciques  ex¬ 
plained  in  terms  only  fitting  for  a  cus¬ 
tom-house.  A  pyramid  temple  and  a 
palace,  gutted  and  scorched,  rose  among 
the  ashes.  With  mingled  grief,  aston¬ 
ishment,  and  delight,  Jean  observed  the 
gardens  and  artificial  watercourses. 
Next  day  they  reached  a  town  very  simi¬ 
lar,  and  others .  appeared  at  a  distance 
on  the  line  of  march.  Not  a  living  soul 
they  beheld  ;  but  the  scouts  ahead  sent 
news  that  a  vast  army  had  collected  to 
dispute  the  passage  of  a  river. 

Antoine  paused  some  miles  from  it  to 
collect  his  troops  ;  meanwhile,  against 
strictest  orders,  the  advance  engaged 
and  w€re  badly  beaten.  Survivors  came 
racing  back  ;  Antoine  hung  every  one. 
They  said  nothing  as  they  suffered,  and 
the  bystanders  said  nothing,  save  Jean, 
whom  his  brother  silenced  impressively. 
“  It’s  life  and  death  for  us  now  !”  he 
said.  “  There’s  mutiny  in  this  force  ! 
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Stick  to  your  prayers  and  leave  me  to 
my  business  !” 

Next  day  the  great  caciques  advanced. 
Both  sides  of  the  ford  were  held  by  the 
enemy,  who  had  raised  no  works.  They 
used  arrows  and  spears,  tipped  with 
flakes  of  obsidian,  clubs  set  with  spikes 
of  the  same,  wooden  swords  ingeniously 
edged  with  it,  that  cut  like  glass. 
Chiefs  carried  weapons  of  hardened 
bronze,  but  these  were  probably  valued 
for  appearance,  since  they  did  not  com¬ 
pare  with  swords  of  stone  for  utility.  • 

When  the  invaders  came  within  reach, 
the  enemy  charged  under  shelter  of  a 
cloud  of  arrows.  It  was  a  great  fight, 
hand  to  hand,  but  at  length  the  former 
gave  way,  and  in  a  moment  they  were 
routed.  Helter-skelter,  pell-mell,  van¬ 
quished  and  victor  came  tearing  from 
the  held.  Antoine  stood  with  his  com¬ 
pany  about  a  mile  behind.  Vainly  the 
caciques  urged  him  to  advance,  and 
then  they  began  to  steal  away.  The 
small  group  of  musketeers  remained 
alone  ;  many  of  the  pursuers  passed 
them,  and  arrows  whistled  by  their  ears. 
“  Attention  !”  Antoine  roared.  “  Fire 
a  volley  !’  ’ 

At  the  sound  and  the  flash  enemies 
dropped,  killed,  wounded,  and  unhurt 
all  together.  The  company  doubled 
forward,  crossed  the  stream  without  an¬ 
other  shot,  and  pressed  on.  Neither 
foe  nor  friend  they  saw  after  ten  minutes 
hurried  marching — the  former  had  van¬ 
ished,  the  latter  was  collecting  the 
spoil,  and  killing,  performing,  possibly, 
some  awful  rite.  Antoine  did  not 
pause.  He  rode  and  tied  with  Jean, 
his  soldiers  shuffled  through  the  dust  in 
unwearying  trot.  After  twenty  miles  of 
march  they  halted  two  hours  in  an 
empty  town,  and  started  once  more. 
The  guides  declared  that  Cosigalfa  lay 
but  ten  miles  on,  when  they  stopped  for 
the  night.  At  dawn  came  a  deputation 
in  humble  dress  ;  but  superb  coronets 
of  plumes  proclaimed  their  rank.  An¬ 
toine  replied  he  had  no  authority  to  treat. 
If  the  city  surrendered,  he  would  not 
harm  it;  that  was  all.  Jean  protested, 
but  his  brother  shook  him  off.  The  em¬ 
bassy  went  back  in  haste,  the  pursuers 
close  behind. 

They  saw  Cosigalfa  in  the  dewy  light 
of  morning,  encircled  by  gardens  and 
fields  and  orchards,  brown  villages 
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nestling  under  shade  of  palms  and  for¬ 
est  trees,  white  walls  and  buildings 
gleaming.  The  city  covered  a  large 
space.  Many  great  edifices  overtopped 
its  roofs,  pyramids  and  terraced  colon¬ 
nades  and  long  fa9ades.  High  above 
all  towered  the  teocalli,  the  polished  slab 
upon  its  top  glittering  like  a  star.  Le- 
queu  remembered  the  description  of 
Peten,  as  Valanzuela  gives  it.  His 
heart  ached  to  think  that  such  destruc¬ 
tion  as  befell  the  latter  city  might  be  re¬ 
peated  here,  and  through  his  means. 
But  as  he  rode  and  sadly  thought, 
figures  app«‘ared  on  the  crown  of  the 
grand  temple,  surrounding  the  altar. 
Jean  knew  what  rites  they  were  going  to 
perform  and  he  urged  on  the  march. 

No  one  greeted  the  invaders  as  they 
swiftly  neared  the  town.  All  the  wide 
expanse  about  it  was  dense  with  hurry¬ 
ing  groups  who  drove  cattle  or  trans¬ 
ported  loads  upon  their  heads  in  panic- 
struck  confusion.  The  street  they  en¬ 
tered  was  desert.  But  on  the  distant 
housetops,  down  every  byway,  they  saw 
thousands  clustered  watching  the  ieo- 
coin.  It  rose  before  them,  alongside  a 
vast  palace.  All  the  lower  terraces 
were  occupied,  and  at  the  top  three  or 
four  white- robed  priests  were  busy., 
Antoine  held  the  horses’  bridle  as  he 
ran  ;  the  Indians  followed  with  but  half 
a  heart.  At  a  turn  of  the  street  they 
reached  the  great  square  filled  with  an 
enormous  throng  of  people,  mostly 
armed,  sitting  on  the  earth.  At  that 
sight  Antoine  loosed  his  hold,  to  put 
his  men  in  order.  And  Jean  spurred 
forward,  reached  the  foot  of  the  steps, 
threw  himself  off  his  plunging  horse,  and 
ran  up. 

At  that  instant,  huge  drums  tolled, 
whistles  screamed,  rasping  the  very  ear. 
A  priest  whose  white  hair  hung  in  a  nar¬ 
row  circlet  round  his  shaven  tonsure 
stood  on  the  edge  of  the  altar  platform 
and  shrieked  to  the  populace.  Then 
broke  out  a  roar  of  vengeful  triumph. 
Arrows  flew  thick  around  Lequeu,  some 
piercing  his  flesh.  He  bounded  upward, 
and  gained  the  lowest  terrace.  Here,  on 
the  left,  stood  a  score  of  men,  all  deco¬ 
rated  with  the  quetzal  feathers.  They 
surrounded  a  figure  like  a  mummy,  so 
wrinkled  and  dry  its  skin,  so  lifeless  its 
eyes.  Many  strange  trappings  swathed 
it,  all  sewn  with  crests  of  humming-birds 
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that  flashed  brighter  than  jewels.  It  sat 
cross-legged  upon  a  throne  built  of 
sculptured  skulls,  overshadowed  by  a 
grotesque  panther,  wide-eyed,  wide¬ 
mouthed,  an  embodiment  in  stone  of 
cruelty.  The  royal  caciques  feebly  re¬ 
sisted,  but  Lequeu  struck  them  down, 
upset  their  withered  monarch,  and 
dashed  for  the  second  flight  of  steps. 
The  whizzing  of  arrows  from  below  re¬ 
commenced.  And  the  weak  old  priests 
up  above  hurled  their  stone  weapons  of 
sacrifice,  which  gashed  like  razors 
though  they  could  not  stay.  Lequeu 
was  dyed  in  rushing  blood  as  he  gained 
the  top,  where  a  little  throng  of  fanat¬ 
ics,  screaming  and  tumultuous,  opposed 
him.  With  a  feint  and  a  bound  he  es¬ 
caped  their  senile  grasp,  sprang  upward 
still,  and  stood  upon  the  bloody  plat¬ 
form.  None  occupied  it  but  those 
awful  things  upon  the  altar,  and  the  old 
priest  who  lay  prostrate  at  the  foot  of  a 
great  idol.  Unheeding  him,  Lequeu 
pushed  the  god  with  all  his  strength — as 
well  might  he  have  set  his  shoulder  at 
the  pyramid  itself.  His  foot  slipped  on 
an  object  lying  in  the  pools  of  blood — 
the  sacrificial  knife  of  obsidian,  heavy  as 
an  axe.  With  that  he  struck  the  idol  in 
its  lolling  tongue  red  with  gore  ;  a  little 
chip  flew  off,  and  the  knife  shivered  in  a 
thousand  pieces. 

Bullets  were  already  flying  in  the 
crowd  below,  but  it  seemed  that  they  were 
waiting  this  supreme  trial.  The  roar  of 
horror  and  bewilderment  mounted  to 
Lequeu  above  like  a  strong  wind. 
Headlong  then  the  Indians  fled,  all  who 
could  run.  And  Lequeu,  clinging  to 
the  idol  for  support,  saw  people  drop 
from  housetops,  pour  through  the  lanes, 
joining  that  multitude  of  rustic  folk  who 
had  already  taken  flight.  So  their  an¬ 
cestors  left  Peten,  near  two  hundred 
years  ago — and  his  toils,  his  dangers, 
perhaps,  as  he  feared,  his  sins,  were 
wasted  !  He  sank  on  the  terrace,  faint¬ 
ing  with  loss  of  blood. 

What  took  place  afterward  Lequeu 
cannot  tell  from  eyewitness.  On  re¬ 
covery  he  found  himself  alone,  in  a  bare 
chamber  roofed  with  beams  and  slabs  of 
stone.  Food  and  tist^  lay  beside  him. 
Presently  Antoine  arrived,  but,  finding 
his  brother  conscious,  he  was  eager  to 
be  gone.  The  caciques  declared  that  he 
had  left  them  unsupported  in  the  battle, 
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and  if  they  could  corrupt  the  little  band 
of  musketeers  he  and  his  brother  were 
doomed.  Antoine  had  sent  trusty  mes¬ 
sengers  to  the  king  begging  him  to 
come.  He  dared  not  stay  to  talk ; 
changed  the  bandages,  renewed  the  store 
of  victuals,  and  hurriedly  departed. 
Such  anxious,  hasty  interviews  they  had 
every  day.  Then  Antoine  announced 
that  the  king  had  started  ;  but  at  the 
same  time  he  gave  his  brother  arms  to 
meet  a  sudden  attack.  His  own  quar¬ 
ters  were  close  by  ;  at  the  sound  of  a 
pistol  shot  he  would  fly  to  the  rescue, 
if  it  lay  in  his  power.  Meantime  Le- 
queu  did  his  utmost  to  gain  strength, 
walking  up  and  down  his  long  chamber  ; 
at  Antoine’s  pressing  request  he  did  not 
show  outside.  He  gathered  that  the 
people  of  Cosigalfa  had  all  left  ; — those 
too  old  or  sick  to  move  lay  dead  in  their 
houses.  The  town  had  many  fine  build¬ 
ings,  and  abundant  evidence  of  those 
arts  which  we  call  civilized.  But  the 
plunder  was  not  great,  and,  as  he 
thought  upon  the  matter,  Antoine  was 
keenly  vexed  to  have  forgotten  common- 
sense  under  the  fascination  of  weird 
stories.  This  part  of  the  country  does 
not  furnish  gold,  so  far  as  is  known. 

One  day  Antoine  appeared  with  a  coro¬ 
net  of  quetzal  feathers.  The  king  had 
come  and  instantly  had  done  him  justice. 
But  his  air  was  sad  and  constrained. 
Taking  his  brother’s  hand,  he  said, 
“  They  will  not  let  you  stay,  Jean,  and 
they  will  not  let  me  go.  That  is  the 
price  I  fiay  for  the  good-will  of  the 
priests.  I  have  struggled  to  the  utmost, 
and  it  is  of  no  use.  I  thought  to  make 
a  fortune  here  and  escape  with  you  ;  or 
to  found  a  kingdom,  as  many  brave  ad¬ 
venturers  have  done.  In  that  I  may 
still  succeed  ;  but  we  must  part,  brother. 
You  will  reach  the  frontier  safely,  for 
the  officer  of  the  escort  is  charged  to 
bring  me  back  a  letter.  Have  no  fear 
for  yourself  nor  for  me." 

When  Jean  heard  all  the  circum¬ 
stances,  he  saw  that  he  must  leave,  for 
a  time.  An  expedition  for  rescue  would 
be  easily  raised.  But  Antoine  f>ointed 
out  the  perils  and  mischief  of  bringing 
wild  hordes  of  Guatemalans  into  a 
country  semi-civilized.  They  are  still 
as  barbarous  as  their  forefathers  who 
blew  up  Peten.  He  suggested  another 
course.  Jean  might  report  to  the  Prop¬ 
aganda,  might  attend  the  council  if  he 


could  gam  leave.  And  that  august  body 
would  send  a  mission  of  devoted  priests, 
with  just  guard  enough  to  meet  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  the  way.  He  would  prepare  the 
king’s  mind  to  receive  them. 

Next  day  Jean  started  in  a  hammock, 
reached  his  home  in  due  course,  and 
sent  back  word.  Thence  he  proceeded 
to  the  capital,  and  drew  up  his  report 
for  the  Propaganda.  The  archbishop 
relieved  him  from  duty  pending  a  reply, 
which  did  not  arrive.  I  should  think 
it  probable  the  despatch  lies  unopened 
now.  Next  day,  after  telling  Barba- 
chella  his  story,  Lequeu  rode  into  Mos¬ 
quito,  and  no  more  have  I  heard  of  him. 
But  a  prudent  man  is  safe  enough  along 
the  frontier,  and  he  did  not  intend  to 
venture  far. 

As  for  the  truth  of  the  tale  I  must  say 
only  this  :  the  tradition  ot  a  civilized 
bravo  kingdom  in  Guatemala  runs  with¬ 
out  a  break  from  the  seventeenth  century 
to  our  time.  Hundreds  of  matter-of- 
fact  people  dwelling  in  Chiapas,  Vera 
Paz,  and  neighboring  districts  have 
noted  incidents  that  support  the  legend. 
No  man  can  authoritatively  deny  it. 
When  Mazariegos  discovered  Peten,  now 
called  Flores,  he  did  not  doubt  that  this 
city  was  the  Itzimaya.  His  official  re¬ 
port  is  published.  It  did  not  strike  him 
as  wonderful  when  every  inhabitant  dis¬ 
appeared,  not  from  the  town  only,  but 
from  the  cultivated  lands  about.  Mazar¬ 
iegos  supposed  they  had  fled  into  the 
neighboring  woods,  and  he  did  not  remain 
long  enough  to  perceive  that  this  was 
certainly  not  the  explanation.  We 
know  now  the  Indians  must  have  retired 
much  farther.  They  went  beyond  any 
districts  of  which  we  have  even  report  in 
detail.  It  is  to  the  last  degree  improba¬ 
ble  that  a  race  so  advanced  could  have 
fallen  back  into  barbarism  within  the 
space  of  one  generation.  The  popular 
notion  is  that  somewhere  in  the  remoter 
wilds  betwixt  Peten  and  Mexico  the  Ind¬ 
ians  whom  Mazariegos  conquered  re¬ 
built  their  city  and  re-established  their 
civilization.  No  man  can  contradict 
the  wildest  story  whereof  the  scene  is 
laid  in  those  parts.  Lequeu’s  report  of 
the  traditions  lingering  among  those 
tribes  the  Indians  must  have  passed 
through  from  Peten  makes  it  at  least 
consistent  with  probability  that  he  has 
rediscovered  the  inhabitants  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  inland  city. — Belgravia. 
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BALLADE  OF  AN  ENGLISH  HOME. 

BY  A,  4.ANG. 

To  C.  I.  E.  AND  M.  A.  E. 

The  painted  Briton  built  his  mound 
And  left  his  weary  clay 

On  yonder  slope  of  sunny  ground. 

That  fronts  your  garden  gay. 

The  Roman  came,  he  seized  the  sway. 

He  bullied,  bought,  and  sold  ; 

The  fountain  sweeps  his  works  away, 

Within  your  manor  old ! 

But  still  his  worn  old  coins  are  found 
Within  the  window-bay, 

Where  once  he  listened  to  the  sound 
That  lulls  you  day  by  day  ; 

The  sound  of  summer  winds  at  play. 

The  sound  of  waters  cold. 

To  Yarty  wand’ ring  on  their  way. 

Within  your  manor  old. 

I 

The  Roman  passed  :  his  firm-set  bound 
Became  the  Saxon’s  stay. 

Church  bells  made  music  all  around, 

For  monks  in  cloisters  gray  ; 

Till  fied  the  monks  in  disariay. 

From  their  warm  chantry’s  fold  ; 

Old  abbots  slumber  as  they  may. 

Within  your  manor  old ! 

Envoy.  ^ 

Creeds,  empires,  peoples — all  decay, 

Down  into  darkness  rolled  ;  • 

May  life  that’s  tleet  be  sweet,  I  pray. 

Within  your  manor  old. 

— Longman  s  Magazine, 


ITALIAN  STUDIES. 
THE  CARNIVAL  IN  ITALY. 


The  first  sight  of  an  Italian  Carnival 
is  generally  disappointing  to  all  but  the 
very  young.  In  many  of  the  larger 
towns  all  that  the  stranger  sees  of  the 
celebrated  festival  are  a  few  groups  of 
shabby  maskers,  whose  purpose  is  evi¬ 
dently  profit  rather  than  pleasure,  and 
who  endeavor  to  extract  soldi  from  the 
pockets  of  the  simple  foreigner  by  the 
repetition  of  obsolete  jokes  and  mechan¬ 
ical  antics.  In  Rome  and  Naples,  it  is 


true,  the  processions  are  occasionally 
even  more  splendid  than  they  used  to  be. 
Both  cities  depend  to  a  large  extent  on 
their  English,  American,  and  Russian 
visitors.  An  unusual  influx  of  these  is 
what  a  remarkable  vintage  or  olive  har¬ 
vest  is  to  a  country  district  ;  their  rarity 
is  dearth,  their  absence  famine.  As  with 
the  grape  and  olive,  too,  their  quality  is 
of  greater  importance  than  their  quantity, 
and  the  innkeepers  declare  that  the  for- 
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mer  has  deteriorated  of  late.  This  is 
chiefly  due  to  the  increased  ease  of  trav¬ 
elling.  Formerly  a  journey  to  Italy  was 
the  great  event  in  the  lives  of  many  men. 
It  was  the  conclusion  of  a  young  noble’s 
education,  the  cherished  purpose  for 
which  poor  scholars  hoarded  their  scanty 
savings.  And  Rome  was  the  place  in 
which  both  were  anxious  to  appear  at 
their  best.  Did  not  the  good,  frugal 
wife  of  Herder  insist  that  her  husband 
ought  to  procure  a  violet  silk  coat — at 
Dalberg’s  expense,  of  course — in  order 
that  he  might  represent  the  Protestant 
Church  of  Weimar  with  fitting  dignity  in 
the  city  of  the  Popes  ?  It  may  well 
be  believed  that  whole  batches  of 
Gaze’s  tourists  do  not  leave  so  much 
money  behind  them  as  one  of  the  old 
"  Milordi”  who  used  to  take  princely 
apartments  for  the  winter  and  surround 
themselves  with  large  retinues.  But, 
besides  this,  the  Romans  had  a  special 
cause  of  complaint.  After  the  fall  of 
the  temporal  power  of  the  Popes,  the 
splendor  of  the  great  religious  functions 
of  the  Holy  Week  was  overclouded. 
Believers  who  had  no  special  business  at 
the  Papal  Court  shrank  from  visiting  the 
scene  of  what  they  considered  a  great 
desecration  ;  while  one  of  its  chief  attrac¬ 
tions  for  the  mere  sightseer  was  re¬ 
moved.  Under  these  circumstances, 
great  efforts  were  made  to  increase  the 
glory  of  the  carnival  ;  large  sums  of 
money  were  subscribed,  and  to  take  a 
conspicuous  part  in  it  was  considered  a 
sign  of  attachment  to  the  new  dynasty. 
Naples,  the  shrewd  and  somewhat  en¬ 
vious  rival  of  Rome  for  the  affections  of 
the  moneyed  foreigner,  soon  followed 
the  example  of  the  capital.  Ever  since 
the  system  of  short  Italian  tours  began, 
the  innkeep>ers  of  each  city  have  been  able 
to  assure  their  guests  that  a  dreadful 
fever  is  ravaging  the  other.  They’  are 
subtle  and  persuasive  reasoners,  and  pos¬ 
sess  a  medical  and  geological  knowl¬ 
edge  which  is  rather  surprising  to  find  in 
a  class  which  is  not  usually  numbered 
among  the  learned  professions.  But 
like  other  great  authorities  they  are  un¬ 
fortunately  apt  to  disagree.  While  the 
Neapolitans  have  excellent  grounds  for 
asserting  that  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius 
may  take  place  at  any  moment  and  can¬ 
not  possibly  be  delayed  beyond  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  weeks,  the  Romans  can 


prove  by  equally  weighty  arguments  that, 
under  the  well-known  and  carefully  as¬ 
certained  conditions  of  the  time,  such  an 
event  is  clearly  impossible.  Scientific 
differences  of  this  kind  frequently  lead 
to  social  emulation,  as  we  know  by  the 
sad  fate  of  Heine’s  hero  who  was  obliged 
to  fight  a  duel  to  establish  the  funda¬ 
mental  doctrine  of  all  theology.  So  as 
soon  as  Rome  had  a  successful  Carnival, 
it  was  clear  that  Naples  must  have  one 
too  ;  since  then  her  efforts  have  been 
great,  though  somewhat  spasmodic,  and 
once  at  least  the  southern  city  bore  away 
the  palm.  The  procession  that  moved 
through  her  streets  during  Victor  Em¬ 
manuel’s  visit  was  probably  the  most 
magnificent  that  ever  graced  such  a  fes¬ 
tival. 

Though  the  most  striking  feature  of 
the  Roman  Carnival,  the  race  of  the  wild 
unridden  horses  from  one  end  of  the 
town  to  the  other,  has  been  abolished  in 
consequence  of  an  accident  that  hap¬ 
pened  a  few  years  ago,  the  traveller  who 
desires  nothing  but  a  spectacle  will 
therefore  find  enough  to  satisfy  him  in 
either  of  the  cities  we  have  mentioned, 
if  the  weather  be  fine  and  the  year 
favorable.  Both  on  the  Corso  and  the 
Toledo  he  may  see  masks  as  quaint  and 
groups  as  varied  as  those  that  Goethe 
figured  and  described  ;  the  flowers  and 
the  sugar-plums  fall  as  thickly  as  ever, 
and  the  plaster  pellets  sting  as  sharply 
as  heretofore  ;  and  yet  to  many  of  us 
something  seems  wanting  which  the  old 
poets  and  novelists  taught  us  to  expect. 
It  is  not  merely  that  the  glamor  of  ro¬ 
mance  is  gone,  that  no  queenly  form 
beckons  to  the  moody  stranger,  that  no 
elfish  dwarf  thrusts  a  love-letter  into  his 
hand  ;  nor  is  it  that  we  are  old  and 
lonely,  and  therefore  find  the  bright 
scene  wearisome,  as  Goethe  told  Crabb 
Robinson  he  himself  had  done.  It  is 
in  the  Italian  groups  that  we  look  for 
something  that  is  not  there.  Their  cos¬ 
tumes  are  far  more  costly  than  we  had 
irAagined  they  would  be  ;  but  where  is 
the  thoughtless  and  innocent  mirth, 
where  are  the  wild  outbursts  of  perfectly 
harmless  fun  ?  The  form  of  the  Carni¬ 
val  is  with  us  still,  has  the  spirit  flown 
forever  ?  The  only  persons  in  whom  it 
still  seems  to  live  are  the  youths  and  mai¬ 
dens  of  England  and  America,  who  pelt 
and  chase  each  other  wildly  for  an  hour 
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or  two,  and  then  go  home  to  write  rapt¬ 
urous  Utters  to  distant  friends  about  the 
light-heartedness  of  the  Italians.  Why 
is  this  ?  Many  explanations  have  been 
given  ;  some  say  the  people  are  ground 
down  with  taxes  till  all  the  old  merriment 
is  crushed  out  of  them,  and  others  that 
they  were  formerly  children,  but  that 
politics  have  made  men  of  them,  and 
they  have  cast  away  childish  things. 
Others  again  argue  that  the  sight  of  for¬ 
eign  luxury  has  robbed  them  of  their  old 
capacity  to  enjoy  simple  mirth  and  in* 
expensive  fun.  You  are  so  wearied  and 
dispirited  that  you  scarcely  care  ;  you 
get  out* of  the  crowd  as  quickly  as  you 
can,  and  wend  your  way  to  the  “  W'ap- 
ping  of  Rome,”  where  you  know  a  little 
tavern  in  which  a  sound  old  wine  may  be 
had.  There  you  cast  aside  your  domino 
and  mask.  At  the  other  end  of  the  high 
damp  vaulted  room,  or  rather  cellar,  a 
number  of  respectable  shopkeepers  are 
seated  round  an  oil  lamp.  They  are 
celebrating  their  Carnival  with  an  extra 
fiasco  or  two  of  the  right  sort.  You  will 
follow  their  example,  only  you  do  not 
want  the  light  ;  it  is  pleasant  to  sit  in 
darkness  and  moralize  of  the  dreariness 
of  all  official  holidays.  You  have  hardly 
drunk  your  second  glass,  however,  when 
a  sound  of  suppressed  tittering  is  heard 
at  the  door,  and  an  old  woman  enters  in 
her  everyday  costume  followed  by  a  bevy 
of  masked  girls.  Their  dresses  have 
evidently  been  patched  together  out  of 
old  odds  and  ends,  but  they  have  the 
true  old  Roman  grace  and  bearing,  and 
you  can  see  at  a  glance  that  the  true 
spirit  of  the  carnival  is  alive  in  every 
pulse.  They  can  hardly  restrain  their 
laughter  while  their  venerable  leader  de¬ 
mands  the  best  and  oldest  wine,  and 
they  turn  to  drink  it  so  that  no  one  may 
recognize  them  when  they  lift  the  dark 
veil  which  hangs  from  their  half  masks 
and  hides  the  lower  part  of  their  face. 
When  they  have  finished,  the  old  lady 
advances  to  the  table  and  says  to  one  of 
those  who  are  seated  there  :  “  Sir,  I  have 
the  honor  to  inform  you  that  you  have 
been  selected  to  pay  for  our  wine.  .\nd, 
oh  !”  she  adds,  in  a  very  audible  whis¬ 
per,  “  if  you  only  knew  who  drank  it, 
you  would  consider  this  the  happiest  day 
in  all  your  life.”  A  shout  of  laughter 
arises,  and  everybody  wants  to  know 
the  secret  name.  After  a  long  apparent 


hesitation,  during  which  all  the  girls 
have  esca{>ed,  the  crone  reveals  the 
Christian  name  of  somebody  whom  the 
victim  is  supposed  to  affect,  or,  failing 
this,  she  boldy  cites  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  beautiful  ladies  in  the  noble 
families  of  Rome.  It  is  characteristic 
of  the  Italians  that  this  joke  is  never 
played  off  upon  a  stranger  or  a  poor  man, 
unless  a  priest  happen  to  be  seated 
among  the  rest,  when  he  is  selected  as  a 
matter  of  course ;  but  in  that  case  it  is 
understood  that  the  whole  company  pays 
the  very  inconsiderable  tax. 

But,  if  you  have  any  of  the  electricity 
of  the  time  about  you,  you  have  not 
waited  to  watch  this  scene,  but  have  put 
on  your  cloak  and  mask  and  quickly 
followed  the  girls.  If  you  find  them 
laughingly  crouching  in  some  byway,  do 
not  seem  to  notice  them,  but  keep  them 
carefully  in  sight.  After  indulging  in  a 
good  many  jests,  they  will  probably  pass 
through  a  low  archway,  and,  when  you 
attempt  to  follow  them,  a  porter  will 
demand  your  ticket  or  your  name.  You 
answer,  you  are  a  poor  brother  of  the 
Carnival — too  poor,  in  fact,  to  possess 
either.  In  that  case,  he  will  tell  you 
there  is  dancing  in  such  or  such  a 
place,  to  which  you  will  doubtless  be 
welcome,  but  this  is  a  private  society. 
In  the  mean  time  tw'o  or  three  of  the 
young  men  who  manage  the  affair  will 
probably  have  made  their  appearance. 
You  single  out  the  most  forbidding  of 
them,  and,  turning  to  him,  you  say  : 
“  Sir,  I  have  a  secret  to  impart  ;  if  you 
knew  it,  I  think  you  would  sympathize 
with  me.”  He  steps  forward  ;  and  you 
continue,  in  a  whisper  as  audible  as  you 
can  make  it :  "  Pity  me  ;  I  have  fallen 
in  love  with  a  lady  whose  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  I  have  no  means  of  finding  out. 
but  who  has  just  entered  this  gate.  I 
onfy  wish  to  speak  to  her  for  a  moment. 
You  would  not  like  to  be  obliged  to  step 
over  my  corpse  on  leaving  your  ball — at 
least  I  think  you  would  not.”  “  But 
what  kind  of  a  lady  is  it  ?”  he  will  prob¬ 
ably  ask,  suspiciously.  ”  An  un¬ 
masked  lady,  who  entered  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  masked  attendants  a  few  minutes 
ago”  ;  and  here  you  must  describe  the 
duenna  as  graphically  and  satirically  as 
you  can,  always  adding  when  you  have 
’dwelt  on  her  game  eye,  her  hunchback,  or 
her  wry  leg,  that  there  is  an  indescribable 
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charm  in  this  which  has  captivated  your 
heart.  Some  such  jest  is  almost  sure  to 
secure  your  admission  to  any  popular 
Carnival  dance  that  is  worth  the  visiting, 
at  least  in  Rome,  liut  you  must  keep  up 
your  part  for  the  evening,  and  be  prodi¬ 
gal  and  extravagant  in  your  admiration  of 
your  partner,  who  will  in  all  probability 
play  the  prude,  the  coy,  the  tender,  and 
the  offended  maiden,  by  turns,  with  no 
inconsiderable  skill.  When  you  enter 
all  the  male  part  of  the  company  will 
crowd  round  you  with  their  glasses, 
and  you  must  take  a  sip  from  each — 
not  to  do  so  would  be  an  offence — then 
you  must  order  wine  and  offer  your  own 
full  glass  to  each  in  turn.  That  is  the 
only  expense  ydu  need  incur  ;  but  it  may 
be  well  to  slip  out  in  an  hour  or  two  and 
purchase  as  many  sweetmeats  as  you  can 
carry.  The  landlord  will  lend  you  a 
tray,  and  you  and  the  lady  of  your  adora* 
tion  may  carry  them  round  and  re¬ 
quest  the  other  ladies  to  partake  of  them 
in  honor  of  your  betrothal.  A  bottle 
or  two  of  wine  at  the  same  time  for'the 
male  part  of  the  assembly  would  not  be 
out  of  place  ;  but,  above  all  things,  take 
care  not  to  be  ostentatious. 

What  renders  such  evenings  possible 
is  the  extraordinary  tact  of  the  lower- 
class  Italians.  The  old  woman  with 
whom  you  have  carried  on  your  mock 
flirtation  may  perhaps  unexpectedly  turn 
out  to  be"  your  own  washerwoman,  but 
she  will  never  refer  to  the  subject  unless 
you  do  so,  nor  will  any  of  the  merry 
company  bow  to  you  in  the  street  unless 
you  encourage  them.  But  to  continue 
the  description.  The  ball-room  is  prob¬ 
ably  large  and  high,  but  it  is  furnished 
only  with  chairs  hired  for  the  occasion 
from  some  neighboring  church  ;  the 
music  is  somewhat  worse  than  middling, 
but  the  fun  grows  heartier  and  the  danc¬ 
ing  wilder  from  hour  to  hour.  If  you 
wish  to  take  part  in  the  latter,  you  must 
ask  the  dame  of  your  choice  to  stand  up 
with  you.  After  she  has  hobbled  a  few 
paces  and  returned  to  her  seat,  girl  after 
girl  will  ask  her  permission  to  dance  with 
you,  and  you  too  are  free  to  choose 
what  partner  you  will.  At  last  the 
moment  for  unmasking  comes,  and  now 
you  may  admire  not  only  the  stately 
forms  and  graceful  movements,  but  the 
dark,  passionate,  unfathomable  eyes. 
Take  care,  however,  not  to  look  too 


deeply  into  any  single  pair  of  them  ; 
the  youths  around  you,  for  all  their  soft 
manners  and  careless  gayety,  have  sharp 
knives  in  their  pockets,  and  there  are 
many  dark  corners  between  here  and 
your  lodgings. 

•  VENDETTA  IN  NAPLES. 

A  foreign  visitor  to  Naples  who 
glances  through  the  police  reports  in 
one  of  the  local  papers  will  probably 
form  but  a  poor  opinion  of  the  security 
of  the  city.  He  will  read,  among  other 
things,  that  from  four  to  five  persons  are 
on  an  average  daily  found  stabbed  in  the 
streets,  and  that  those  of  the  victims 
who  are  still  living  almost  without 
exception  declare  that  they  are  unable 
to  Supply  any  information  with  respect 
to  their  assailants.  This  in  itself  is 
startling ;  but  when  he  learns  that 
neither  the  killed  nor  the  wounded  have 
been  robbed  of  a  penny,  his  surprise 
will  increase,  and  he  will  not  improbably 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  town  is 
infested  by  a  band  of  miscreants  who 
take  a  disinterested  pleasure  in  murder, 
and  look  upon  stabbing  as  a  legitimate 
forrn  of  sport.  The  fact  is  that  these 
crimes'have  all  their  origin  in  the  ven¬ 
detta,  and  that  the  lips  of  the  sufferers  are 
sealed  by  a  sense  of  honor  nut  more  per¬ 
verse  than  that  which  would  prevent  any 
gentleman  from  reporting  the  name  of 
an  opponent  by  whom  he  had  been 
wounded  in  a  duel.  Both  the  vendetta 
and  the  duel  are  unquestionably  bar¬ 
barous  and  immoral  ;  but  to  take  an 
unfair  advantage  in  either  is  base,  and 
this  is  a  baseness  of  which  the  lowest  of 
the  lazzaroni,  to  do  him  justice,  is  rarely 
guilty,  even  in  his  death  agony. 

The  Neapolitans  boast  that  they  are 
not  a  revengeful  people  ;  and  this  is 
true  if  we  compare  them  only  with  the 
Corsicans  and  the  Calabrese.  They 
stand  too  fully  under  the  impression  of 
the  moment ;  they  are  too  light-hearted 
and  also  too  good-natured  to  hoard  up 
the  memory  of  an  insult  as  if  it  were  a 
secret  treasure,  and  to  wait  and  watch 
patiently  for  years  for  an  opportunity  of 
wiping  it  out  in  blood.  Hence  family 
feuds  are  almost  unknown  among  them, 
though  family  is  constantly  quarrelling 
with  family.  Almost  as  soon  as  the 
traveller  southward  passes  Salerno,  he 
finds  himself  among  a  dilferent  race. 
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The  forms  are  taller  and  sturdier,  the 
features  more  strongly  marked,  and 
the  movements  heavier,  but  at  the  same 
time  more  decisive  ;  energy  is  no  longer 
expended  in  constant  gesticulation  ;  the 
faces  of  men  and  women  alike  are  stem, 
almost  forbidding,  in  their  aspect, 
though  he  can  hardly  fail  to  be  struck 
by  the  fact  that  there  is  more  physical 
beauty  here  than  in  the  region  he  has 
just  left.  The  population  seems  to  be 
wanting  in  the  imagination,  the  spontane¬ 
ity,  the  quick  responsiveness,  the  poetry, 
the  wit,  and  the  humor  of  the  Neapoli¬ 
tans,  though  their  unintelligible  dialect 
renders  it  impossible  for  him  to  be  quite 
certain  that  he  may  not  be  mistaken  on 
any  of  these  points  ;  but  he  feels  that  the 
persons  whom  he  meets,  though  less 
amiable,  are  men  on  whose  friendship 
he  could  rely  more  firmly,  and  whose 
enmity  he  would  have  more  reason  to 
dread.  He  has  entered  the  country  of 
the  true  vendetta. 

Yet  in  Naples,  too,  as  we  have  seen,  it 
exists,  though  in  a  far  milder  form,  and 
it  is  easier  there  to  obtain  trustworthy 
information  about  it.  It  is  not  the  wild 
and  reckless  vengeance  which  foreigners 
usually  suppose,  but  vengeance  reduced 
to  rale  and  recognized  by  public  opin¬ 
ion.  It  is  only  in  the  most  highly-civil¬ 
ized  societies  that  men  are  content  to  in¬ 
trust  the  defence  of  their  honor  to  the 
law.  Indeed,  England  is  almost  the 
only  country  in  Europe  in  which  the 
upper  classes  do  so  frankly.  Every¬ 
where  else  it  is  felt  that  there  are  per¬ 
sonal  wrongs  which  must  be  personally 
avenged,  and  any  attempt  to  bring  these 
before  the  public  tribunals  is  considered 
*an  act  of  cowardice.  What  constitutes  a 
technical  insult  of  this  kind  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  on  which  we  cannot  enter  here,  as 
the  details  of  the  code  differ  in  differ¬ 
ent  countries,  and  even  in  different 
classes  ;  but  it  is  perfectly  well  known 
to  all  whom  it  concerns.  Now  the  laz- 
zaroni  entertain  these  feelings  as  strong¬ 
ly  as  the  most  chivalrous  nobles  ;  the 
vendetta  is  their  duel,  and  any  peasant 
or  fisherman  who  shrinks  from  entering 
upon  one  when  du^  cause  is  given  is 
treated  with  as  much  contempt  by  his 
equals  as  a  German  officer  would  be  if 
he  refused  a  challenge.  This  explains 
a  fact  that  has  often  puzzled  strangers. 
When  a  man  has  been  stabbed  the  sym¬ 


pathy  of  the  populace  is  almost  invaria¬ 
bly  on  the  side  of  the  assailant,  whom 
they  consider  the  probable  victim  of  an 
unjust  and  cruel  law.  The  act  of  which 
he  has  been  guilty  is  no  crime  in  their 
eyes.  They  know  that  his  life  would 
have  been  rendered  intolerable  if  he  had 
not  committed  it,  and  that  now  the  only 
prospect  before  him,  if  he  be  discovered, 
is  death  or  a  lifelong  ignominy.  In  the 
old  days  the  brigands  were  constantly 
recruited  by  men  who  had  had  such  a 
“misfortune,”  and  who  fled  to  the 
mountains  to  escape  the  galleys. 

V'endetta  may  be  incurred  in  a  number 
of  different  ways.  When  a  man  has  been 
slain  or  a  woman  seduced,  the  duty  of 
revenging  the  act  falls  u^on  the  nearest 
male  relative,  though  if  he  be  advanced 
in  years  it  will  probably  be  undertaken 
by  a  younger  kinsman.  In  these  cases 
punishment  follows  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  no  warning  need  be  given.  The 
worst  of  personal  insults  is  a  remark 
casting  direct  obloquy  on  a  parent,  espe¬ 
cially  a  dead  mother.  Merely  to  curse 
her  soul  is  comparatively  harmless,  and 
even  an  allusion  to  her  past  life  need 
not  be  taken  amiss.  There  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Neapolitan  expressions  which  a 
stranger  rarely  hears,  as  they  are  only 
used  for  purposes  of  provocation,  and 
which,  with  a  very  different  meaning, 
have  the  same  weight  which  such  terms 
as  liar  or  coward  would  have  if  ad¬ 
dressed  to  a  Continental  officer.  A 
blow  from  a  master  or  an  acknowledged 
superior  is  rarely  seriously  resented  ; 
from  an  equal  it  is  said  that  one  given 
with  a  stick  may  be  forgiven,  while  one 
with  the  hand  must  be  avenged.  It  is 
difficult,  however,  to  obtain  accurate  in¬ 
formation  as  to  this  and  several  other 
points  in  the  lazzaroni's  code  of  honor. 

As  soon  as  a  man  feels  himself  ag¬ 
grieved  he  must  give  fair  notice  to  his 
enemy  ;  even  if  he  intends  to  avenge 
the  insult  on  the  spot,  he  must  allow  his 
opponent  time  to  unclasp  his  knife. 
Nor  is  this  all.  There  is  a  strange 
courtesy  and  consideration  for  otheis  in 
these  hot-blooded  Neapolitan  beggars. 
A  crime  of  violence  is  very  rarely  com¬ 
mitted  in  the  house  of  a  friend  or  in  a 
tavern,  as  this  would  cause  the  host  un¬ 
pleasantness.  When  young  men  quarrel 
over  their  wine,  they  do  not  fly  at  once 
at  each  other’s  throats  ;  they  talk  and 
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gesticulate  fiercely,  so  that  the  stranger 
thinks  a  free  fight  may  begin  at  any 
moment.  While  the  noise  lasts  there  is 
no  danger  ;  as  soon  as  the  matter  grows 
serious  those  concerned  become  quiet 
and  drop  away  in  groups  to  settle  their 
differences  where  nobody  but  themselves 
will  have  to  bear  the  consequences. 

A  warning  of  vendetta  may  be  given 
in  so  many  words  ;  but  this  is  rarely 
done  except  in  private,  as,  if  the  threat 
were  known,  the  danger  of  ihe  victor 
would  be  increased.  The  language  of 
signs  which  every  Neapolitan  of  the 
lower  classes  knows  is  generally  made  use 
of,  and  ihe  gesture  most  commonly 
employed  is  made  by  pressing  the  thumb 
and  forefinger  together  in  such  a  way  as 
to  leave  a  small  narrow  space  between 
them,  which  is  supposed  to  typify  the 
hole  the  challenger  hopes  to  make  in  his 
adversary’s  body.  In  Naples,  too,  men 
still  bite  their  thumbs,  as  they  did  in  the 
dajs  of  Sampson  and  Gregory  ;  and  this 
is  not  an  expression  of  contempt,  but  a 
declaration  of  war.  This  gesture,  how¬ 
ever.  has  fallen  a  good  deal  out  of  use 
of  late,  as  it  is  apt  to  attract  attention, 
and  it  is  said  to  be  discouraged  by  the 
Camorra. 

When  the  warning  has  once  been  given 
and  understood,  the  claims  of  honor  are 
satisfied.  From  thenceforth  each  op¬ 
ponent  is  free  to  guard  his  own  life  and 
attempt  that  of  his  adversary  as  best  he 
can.  He  may  lurk  in  dark  and  lonely 
corners,  and  stab  him  in  the  back  with¬ 
out  shame.  This,  which  seems  to  an 
F.nglishman  the  foulest  spot  in  the  ven¬ 
detta,  has  certainly  been  spreading  of 
late  years,  since  the  vigilance  of  the 
police  have  rendered  a  fair  combat 
almost  impossible,  and  cunning  and 
secrecy  are  the  only  arts  by  which  the 
victor  can  hope  to  escape.  In  the  old 
days,  when  an  offence  was  slight,  a  fair 
combat  with  knives  which  ended  in  a 
scratch  is  said  to  have  been  thought  as 
satisfactory  by  the  lazzaroni  as  it  still  is 
by  the  journalists  of  Paris,  though  the 
fiercer  kind  of  vendetta  has  always  ex¬ 
isted  in  the  south.  Yet,  even  when  it 
assumes  its  wildest  form,  there  are  con¬ 
siderations  that  will  stay  the  hand  of  the 
avenger.  We  have  the  following  story 
on  what  seems  to  us  good  authority.  A 
Calabrese  who  had  incurred  vendetta 
fled  to  the  neighborhood  of  .Naples,  and 
Nbw  Sbkibs.— Vol  XXXIX..  No  5 


remained  there  between  five  and  six 
years.  A  marriage  then  took  place  in 
his  family  ;  it  was  desirable  that  he 
should  be  present,  and  he  thought  the 
interval  was  long  enough  to  permit  him 
to  visit  his  home  in  safety.  He  invited 
one  of  his  new  friends  to  accompany 
him.  They  met  his  old  opponent  in  the 
stre4,  and  he  passed  them  without 
notice  ;  but,  on  meeting  the  Neapolitan 
alone  one  evening  in  the  tavern,  he 
treated  him  with  very  marked,  though 
not  effusive,  courtesy.  The  two  ac¬ 
quaintances  returned  to  Naples  without 
the  slightest  unpleasantness.  A  year  or 
so  later,  the  Calabrese,  thinking  that 
the  affair  had  blown  over,  resolved  to 
settle  once  more  in  his  native  place.  In 
a  very  few  days  he  was  found  stabbed  to 
death.  After  some  years  the  Neapolitan 
once  more  accepted  an  invitation  to  the 
village,  and  when  there  spoke  about  the 
murder  of  his  friend  to  the  tavern- 
keeper.  “  It  was  the  old  vendetta,  of 
course.”  “  Yes,  but - had  several  op¬ 

portunities  during  the  wedding ;  why 
did  not  he  take  advantage  of  any  of 
them  ?”  ”  That  would  have  been  pain¬ 

ful  to  you,  and  no  Calabrese  would  will¬ 
ingly  be  rude  to  a  foreign  guest.” 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  provincial 
bravado  in  the  reply,  no  doubt  ;  but  the 
sentiment  that  prompted  it  was  real. 
That  was  what  the  innkeeper  thought 
it  would  be  truly  noble  to  do  ;  perhaps, 
after  all,  it  was  what - did. 

To  return  to  Naples.  Men  wdl  often 
speak  in  the  heat  of  a  moment  words 
which  they  regret  when  they  are  cool. 
A  vendetta  seldom  arises  out  of  these, 
unless  the  two  opponents  are  alone  and 
draw  their  knives  almost  at  once.  If 
they  have  companions,  two  parties  are 
immediately  formed  by  a  common  un¬ 
derstanding,  and  each  of  the  adversaries 
is  accompanied  home  by  his  supporters 
on  roundabout  ways  which  prevent  the 
chance  of  a  meeting.  One  friend  has 
cigars  to  buy  at  a  particular  shop,  an¬ 
other  must  pay  a  little  account,  a  third 
is  obliged  to  speak  a  word  or  two  with 
his  cousin.  The  rage  of  both  the  adver¬ 
saries  has  generally  cooled  down  consid¬ 
erably  before  they  reach  their  own 
doors,  and  in  an  hour  or  so  afterward 
they  are  ready  to  listen  To  leason.  If 
the  case  be  a  difficult  one,  a  Camorrist 
is  called  in  as  umpiie  to  decide  who  has 
41 
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been  technically  in  the  wrong,  and  the 
man  against  whom  judgment  is  given  is 
expected  not  only  to  make  an  apology 
to  his  opponent,  but  to  invite  him,  the 
friends  who  prevented  the  fray,  and 
above  all  the  Camorrist,  to  a  sumptuous 
dinner.  It  may  be  remarked  here  that 
the  Camorra  undertakes  the  task  of 
avenging  the  wrongs  done  to  itstown 
members.  If  any  one  of  them  be  killed  or 
wounded,  his  kinsmen  are  informed  that 
they  have  neither  the  duty  nor  the  right 
to  undertake  the  vendetta  ;  vengeance 
in  such  a  case  belongs  to  the  association 
alone,  and  it  rarely  fails  in  indicting  it. 

Old  men  among  the  Lazzaroni  assert 
that  the  vendetta  has  been  demoralized 
of  late.  Thirty  years  ago  the  offences 
that  must  be  answered  by  the  knife  were 
clearly  known.  Now,  men  stab  each 
other  in  a  passing  fit  of  passion,  or, 
what  is  worse,  from  rivalry  in  business, 
and  the  populace  which  would  formerly 


have  torn  such  a  culprit  to  pieces  is  now 
eager  to  screen  him.  They  complain 
that  in  momentary  encounters  the  due 
notice  is  not  always  fairly  given,  but 
that  a  man  often  draws  his  own  knife 
from  his  pocket  and  even  unclasps  it  be¬ 
fore  he  speaks  a  word  of  warning,  and 
that  such  an  act  of  murder,  not  ven¬ 
detta,  is  not  sufficiently  resented. 
Whether  these  things  are  so  or  not  we 
cannot  say,  and  we  have  no  desire  either 
to  contribute  to  the  re-establishment  of 
the  vendetta  in  Italy  or  to  acclimatize 
it  in  England.  If  we  have  thought  it 
worth  while  to  give  this  rough  sketch  of 
its  character,  it  is  because  it  is  the  last 
poor  and  degraded  survival  of  a  condition 
of  things  through  which  every  civilized 
country  in  Europe  has  passed,  and 
which,  when  it  was  in  the  ascendent, 
formed  the  theme  of  a  thousand  ro¬ 
mances,  some  of  which  are  not  yet  for¬ 
gotten. — Saturday  Review. 
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BY  MARGARET  LONSDALE. 


O  it  is  not  loud  tones  and  mouthinRness, 

'Tis  not  the  arms  akimbo  and  larRC  strides. 
That  make  a  woman’s  force.  The  tiniest  birds 
With  softest  downy  breasts  have  passions  in 
them, 

And  are  brave  with  love. 

There  is  no  doubt  a  general  tendency 
among  women,  both  in  our  own  country 
and  in  America  toward  public  speaking. 
Why  is  t^re  this  tendency,  and  what  is 
at  the  bottom  of  it  ?  for  it  is  not  only 
that  women  for  the  most  part  aspire 
toward  a  religious  ministry  in  their  gen¬ 
eration  (which  would  be  an  ambition 
both  intelligible  and  laudable),  but  that 
on  questions  of  reform,  social  as  well  as 
moral,  in  political  and  philanthropic 
matters,  they  insist  on  being  seen  as  well 
as  heard. 

We  women  seem  to  be  specially  fitted 
for  the  work  of  teaching  ;  we  bring  to 
bear  upon  it  great  patience,  power  of 
entering  into  minute  detail,  and,  above 
all,  imagination,  which  enables  us  to  put 
ourselves  into  the  mental  condition  of 
our  pupils.  Although  there  are  objec¬ 
tions  to  women  as  teachers  of  men,  yet 
there  are  inslances  in  which  they  have 
been  specially  successful.  Hypatia,  the 
Alexandrian,  taught  and  lectured  to 


men,  so  did  a  few  noble  and  highly  cul¬ 
tivated  dames  in  Italian  cities  during 
mediaeval  times.  The  distinction  be¬ 
tween  teaching  and  speaking  is  not  easy 
to  define,  and  yet  there  does  exist  a  very 
marked  line  of  distinction.  A  teacher 
does  not  put  himself  forward,  but  rather 
the  matter  which  he  has  to  impart,  and 
although  his  own  personality  does,  and 
indeed  must,  pervade  his  teaching  if  it 
is  to  be  in  any  degree  instinct  with  life, 
it  is  not  the  main  part  of  his  business  to 
insist  upon  it.  If  he  be  really  a  first- 
rate  teacher,  he  keeps  himself  in  the 
background  as  much  as  is  consistent 
with  making  hit  subject  acceptable  and 
intelligible  to  his  pupils. 

The  reverse  is,  and  must  be,  the  case 
in  public  speaking  of  any  kind.  The 
fact  of  being  raised  upon  a  platform, 
either  actual  or  implied,  in  order  to  de¬ 
liver  yourself  of  your  opinion  on  a  ques¬ 
tion,  political,  moral,  or  religious,  de¬ 
mands  that  your  individuality  shall  be 
brought  into  the  foreground,  and  shall 
be  made,  of  necessity,  to  play  a  large 
part  in  the  effect  produced  upon  your 
audience. 

Now,  is  it  intended,  or  is  it  desirable. 
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that  the  personal  influence  of  a  woman 
should  be  employed  ■  in  this  direction  ? 
Her  beauty  or  her  ugliness,  her  grace  or 
her  awkwardness,  her  charm  of  voice 
and  manner,  or  her  brusqueness  of 
speech  and  address,  is  it  well  that  all 
these  things  should  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  her  audience,  and  displayed  to  the 
aid  or  to  the  detriment  of  the  cause  she 
advocates  ? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  personal  attri¬ 
butes  which  play  a  secondary  part  in 
teaching,  are,  in  speaking,  of  primary  im¬ 
portance.  Here  may  therefore  be  drawn 
a  true,  though  by  no  means  the  only, 
line  between  woman  as  a  teacher  and 
woman  as  a  public  speaker.  Teaching 
is  suitable  to  women  because  it  can  be 
done  only  on  certain  subjects  and  within 
certain  limits,  and  because  it  implies 
supeiiority  in  the  teacher  over  the  per¬ 
sons  taught,  and  again,  submission  on 
the  part  of  the  pupil. 

Yet  the  question  of  how  far  women 
may  go  in  teaching  on  religious  subjects 
opens  so  wide  a  door,  and  so  nearly  sug¬ 
gests  preaching,  which,  in  spite  of  good 
and  learned  opinion  to  the  contrary,  ap¬ 
pears  to  an  unprejudiced  mind  to  be 
distinctly  forbidden  to  women  by  the 
inspired  St.  Paul,  that  great  caution  is 
needed,  if  women  are  to  instruct  other 
grown  men  and  women  in  religion,  that 
It  does  not  become  preaching. 

The  teaching  of  spiritual  and  religious 
truths  to  children  of  both  sexes  is  so 
distinctly  a  woman’s  work  that  no  com¬ 
ment  upon  it  can  be  necessary  beyond 
the  obvious  remark  that  it  would  be  well 
if  more  educated  women  would  employ 
themselves,  their  high  cultivation,  and 
their  imaginative  faculties  more  largely 
in  this  direction.  I  am  not  now  speak¬ 
ing  so  much  of  their  home  duties,  be¬ 
cause  the  instruction  of  her  own  children 
in  religion  is  understood  to  be  incum¬ 
bent  on  every  mother,  but  rather  of  the 
children  of  the  lower  orders,  who  are 
left  to  be  educated  (for  that  is  the  much- 
abused  word  which  is  employed)  by 
crammed  machines,  who  are  only  capa¬ 
ble  of  making  other  machines  of  their 
pupils.  And  when  the  mechanical  prin¬ 
ciple  comes  to  be  applied  to  religious 
teaching,  in  which,  if  ever,  appeal  should 
be  made  through  the  teacher’s  noble 
faculties  of  imagination  and  feeling  to 
those  of  the  child,  the  results  are  in  a 


high  degree  unsatisfactory.  So  that 
here.alone  a  field  of  wide  and  vast  use¬ 
fulness,  of  which  the  end  even  cannot  be 
foreseen,  is  open  to  the  cultivated  woman. 

Again,  the  woman  who  makes  litera¬ 
ture  her  occupation,  and  who  tries  to  in¬ 
fluence  or  to  teach  the  world  by  means  of 
her  written  thoughts,  and  gives  it  in  this 
way  the  benefit  of  her  imaginative  facul¬ 
ties,  is  a  public  character  only  in  so  far 
as  she  chooses  ;  her  private  personal 
feelings  may  be  unknown  and  even  un¬ 
guessed  at  ;  she  may  remain  a  wholly 
fictitious  personage  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  In  a  word,  the  natural  right  of 
privacy  of  the  literary  man  or  woman  is 
uninvaded,  and  yet  they  may  influence, 
have  influenced,  and  will  still  influence, 
the  whole  civilized  world.  Witness, 
shades  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  of  George 
£liot,  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning 
(for  whose  life  among  them  the  Floren¬ 
tines  have  inscribed  their  gratitude  upon 
the  walls  of  her  house),  nay,  the  great 
master  and  depicter  of  human  nature 
itself,  to  the  truth  of  my  assertion. 
The  distinction,  therefore,  which  I  have 
drawn  between  teaching  and  public 
speaking  exists  equally  between  writers 
and  speakers. 

But  teaching  and  literature  are  quiet 
fields  of  usefulness  in  these  days  of  ex¬ 
citement,  and  they  are  hardly  enough  to 
satisfy  the  cravings  of  ambition.  A  de¬ 
sire  to  be  a  visible  power  in  the  world 
around  us,  to  exercise  a  conscious  and 
widely-felt  influence  on  our  equals  of 
both  sexes,  to  make  our  opinions  on 
questions,  social,  moral,  and  religious, 
heard,  and,  if  possible,  entertained  by 
certain  sections  of  the  public,  if  not  by 
the  world  at  large,  to  leave  a  mark 
which  shall  be  seen  by  all,  and  a  gap 
which  shall  be  felt  by  the  many  instead 
of  the  few  ;  this  is  woman’s  ambition 
and  aim  in  these  latter  days. 

And  surely  a  righteous  aim,  a  most 
worthy  ambition  !  Let  women  only  be 
sure  that  they  are  pursuing  the  right 
road  to  their  attainment,  that  they  are 
not  eating  ashes  for  bread,  taking  bitter 
for  sweet  and  sweet  for  bitter,  darkness 
for  light  and  light  for  darkness,  that 
they  are  really  gainers,  and  are  not  let¬ 
ting  what  is  valuable  slip  from  their 
hold,  while  they  are  grasping  at  what 
may  after  all  hardly  prove  to  be  a  sub¬ 
stance  worth  possessing. 
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It  is  nothing  new,  this  desire  to  play 
a  public  part  in  the  life  of  the  world  ; 
educated  women  of  all  ages  have  felt  it, 
and  it  is  only,  I  believe,  put  prominently 
forward  just  now  because  more  women 
arc  in  a  position  to  feel  their  intellectual 
power  than  was  formerly  the  case. 

Names  like  those  of  Hypatia,  Cather¬ 
ine  of  Siena,  Vittoria  Colonna,  Eliza¬ 
beth  of  Hungary,  and,  nearer  our  own 
time,  Mrs.  Fry  and  Mrs.  Nassau 
Senior,  rise  to  our  recollection  as  among 
those  who,  in  their  separate  ways,  tried 
to  benefit  their  generation  by  putting 
themselves  personally  forward  either  as 
public  teachers,  speakers,  or  leaders  of 
a  movement  in  a  new  and  sometimes 
startling  direction.  But  of  all  these 
women,  as  of  one  or  two  still  living 
whose  names  will  readily  occur,  it  may 
be  said  that  they  were  exceptions,  single 
instances  perhaps,  or  nearly  single,  in 
their  own  century.  They  had  followers, 
but  scarcely  imitators.  What  they  spoke 
came  out  as  it  were  in  spite  of  them¬ 
selves  ;  they  were  enthusiasts  pure  and 
simple  in  the  different  causes  of  morality, 
religion,  ethics,  philanthropy.  Some  of 
these  women  moved  the  world  at  large, 
not  so  much  because  they  stood  upon  a 
platform  themselves,  but  because  they 
were  enthusiasts,  and  were  therefore  able 
to  make  their  subject  assume  large  pro¬ 
portions  and  fill  a  platform.  And  en¬ 
thusiasm  is  still,  as  it  always  has  been, 
one  of  the  very  few  levers  by  which  this 
world  can  be  raised.  Thus  carried  out 
of  and  beyond  themselves,  a  few  women 
have  moved  that  portion  of  the  world 
which  they  desired  to  lift,  and  have  left 
great  names  behind  them.  Were  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  imitate  them  successfully,  even 
once  a  century,  the  world  might  be  the 
better  for  it.  Meanwhile  we  are  surely 
in  danger  of  confounding  real  enthusi¬ 
asm  with  restless  craving  for  excite¬ 
ment,  and  absorption  in  a  vital  question 
affectilTg  the  world  at  large  with  the  de¬ 
sire  for  a  platform  on  which  to  exhibit 
our  dissatisfied  restlessness. 

How  will  the  world  be  the  better  for  the 
public-speaking  women  of  our  own  day 
is  the  question  before  us,  for  of  course 
the  bettering  of  society  at  large  is  uni¬ 
versally  acknowledged  to  be  the  object 
of  all  public  speaking  and  teaching  on 
whatever  subject.  That  immediate  good 
results  may  be  traced  to  women’s  work 


in  this  direction,  among  educated  men 
and  women,  as  well  as  among  men  and 
women  the  very  lowest  of  the  low  and 
most  corrupt  of  the  corrupt,  no  reason¬ 
able  person  can  doubt.  A  woman’s 
powers  of  persuasion  are  great,  her  per¬ 
sonal  attractiveness,  be  she  young  or 
old,  is  often  greater  still  ;  she  possesses, 
as  a  rule,  a  larger  share  of  energy  and 
perseverance  than  men,  she  has  an  un¬ 
mistakable  gift  of  speech,  she  can  be 
eloquent  and  heart-stirring  in  her  ap¬ 
peals  to  the  imagination  of  her  hearers, 
even  addresses  to  their  sense  and  rea¬ 
son  are  not  wanting.  If  she  be  not 
always  as  logical  as  she  is  heart-stirring, 
logic  is  not  what  is  mainly  wanted  in 
speakers,  though  it  may  be  granted  that 
some  very  few  women  (and  only  some 
few  men  !)  have  strictly  logical  minds. 

I  would  admit  all  this  fully  and 
heartily,  and  yet  I  must  also  declare 
that  there  are  serious  intellectual  draw- 
•backs  (apart  from  any  others)  to  women 
as  public  orators.  VVe  commonly  allow 
ourselves  (and  this  I  regard  as  part  of 
our  physical  constitution,  and  depend¬ 
ent  upon  it),  when  we  feel  strongly  on 
any  subject,  to  became  mentally  warped 
in  that  direction.  VVe  are  no  longer 
able  to  see  it  in  its  true  bearings  as  it 
stands  in  relation  to  other  things,  it  fills 
our  whole  horizon  (justly  it  may  be,  and 
even  necessarily),  and  therefore  we  see 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  fill  the  hori¬ 
zon  of  every  one  else,  to  the  exclusion 
and  almost  to  the  extinction  of  matters 
which  are  in  themselves  perhaps  equally 
important,  and  which  may  be  to  other 
people  of  greater  significance  than  what 
we  have  in  hand.  When,  therefore,  we 
force  our  particular  subject,  as  likewise 
our  own  special  view  of  it,  on  the  minds 
of  others  (it  may  be,  less  educated  minds 
than  our  own,  and  therefore  in  our 
power  as  regards  the  immediate  impres¬ 
sion  to  be  produced  upon  them),  we  do 
certainly  achieve  our  object,  we  oblige 
our  hearers  to  take  our  view  of  the  mat¬ 
ter,  but  if  it  be  a  warped  or  a  one-sided 
view,  how  do  we  thereby  contribute  to 
the  improvement  of  the  world  ?  All 
teaching  is  of  course  open  to  this  objec¬ 
tion,  since  a  man  may  be  narrow-minded 
and  warped  as  well  as  a  woman,  but  I 
believe  that  we  women  have  this  one¬ 
sided  tendency  to  such  a  marked  degree 
that  we  are  usually  unable  to  control  it. 
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Education  only  increases  our  unfilness 
as  public  teachers  and  speakers,  since 
with  education  our  power  of  using  in¬ 
fluence  fairly  or  unfairly  also  increases. 

Further,  not  only  is  the  calm  judicial 
quality  usually  absent  from  our  natures, 
but  common  fairness  under  argument  or 
opposition  of  any  kind  is  apt  to  desert 
us.  VVe  are  ready  to  measure  ourselves 
with  men,  and  yet  we  require  of  them 
that  they  shall  treat  us  with  the  courtesy 
and  consideration  which  used  to  be  ac¬ 
corded  to  old-fashioned  weak-minded 
women,  and  we  lose  our  self-possession, 
if  not  exactly  our  temper,  because  we 
have  deliberately  put  ourselves  outside 
the  pale  by  our  own  act  and  by  the  dec¬ 
laration  of  our  ability  to  stand  alone. 

'  Here  it  becomes  desirable  to  notice, 
though  for  a  moment  only  in  passing, 
the  physical  disqualiflcations  of  women 
for  any  sustained  or  prolonged  public 
effort.  Our  conditions  of  being  are 
against  us,  and  let  those  who  have  made 
such  efforts  say  whether  they  have  not 
paid  either  in  the  quality  of  their  work, 
or  in  the  health  of  their  bodies,  and 
through  these,  in  their  tempers,  ay,  and 
in  their  intellects  too,  for  the  strain 
which  they  have  put  upon  themselves  in 
order  to  sustain  their  parts.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  hardly  a  part  of  our  subject,  and 
is  only  a  digression,  because  it  applies  to 
actresses,  to  public  singers  and  readers, 
to  medical  women,  women  artists  and 
others,  of  whom  we  are  not  speaking, 
because  the  following  of  their  profes¬ 
sions  implies  no  personal  display  what¬ 
ever,  and  may  be  consistent  with  the  ut- 
•  most  actual  privacy. 

But  admitting  all  that  has  been  said, 
and  that  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  with 
many  drawbacks,  the  immediate  results 
produced  by  women  speakers  are  great, 
the  question  reduces  itself  to  a  simple 
one.  Is  the  game  worth  the  candle  ? 
Let  us  weigh  the  results  against  the 
grave  difficulties  to  which  the  present 
condition  of  women’s  minds  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  is  likely  in  the  long  run  to  give  rise. 
Already  unpleasant  consequences  are 
apparent.  The  attitude  of  some  of  the 
best  men  and  women  toward  women  who 
present  themselves  upon  platforms 
verges  upon  repulsion.  These  are  the 
beginnings  of  sorrows  ;  and,  alas,  we 
women  are  not  far-sighted.  We  com¬ 
monly  act  upon  impulse,  and  by  this  I 


do  not  mean  that  we  immediately  follow 
an  impulse,  but  that  on  the  whole  we 
are  governed  by  impulse.  Nay,  we  care 
often  only  for  results  which  we  can  mea¬ 
sure,  and  which  we  can  see  are  pretty 
certain  to  follow  closely  upon  our 
actions.  W'e  fail  to  grasp  that,  in  the 
long  run,  we  may  risk  the  loss  of  what 
is  more  really  valuable  than  any  new 
possession  ;  we  may  forfeit  what  has 
been  ours  by  right  of  inheritance  by 
long  centuries  of  possession,  what  might 
have  been  ours,  or,  better  still,  the 
world’s,  for  centuries  to  come. 

In  self-assertion  we  lose  respect.  By 
insisting  upon  our  own  opinion  on  sub¬ 
jects  of  which,  owing  to  our  condition  as 
well  as  our  education,  we  cannot  see  or 
understand  all  the  bearings,  we  let  go  the 
justly  and  righteously  high  honor  in 
which  on  certain  points  the  instincts  of  a 
woman  have  always  been  held.  By  de¬ 
manding  as  our  right  (what  can  be  ac¬ 
corded  only  to  our  pertinacity)  power  in 
political  and  social  affairs,  we  are  losing 
insensibly  and  gradually  it  may  be,  but 
still  losing,  the  natural  influence  which 
belongs  to  every  woman  more  or  lesf, 
according  to  her  own  force  of  charactei, 
over  the  men  and  women  who  come 
within  her  private  ciicle,  and  who  are 
therefore  naturally  under  the  dominion 
of  her  personal  attractiveness.  Women 
who  are  exhibiting  themselves,  their 
persons,  talents,  and  opinions,  upon 
platforms  (for  exhibiting  is  often  the 
only  word  to  use),  these  also,  although 
they  may  pierhaps  be  doing  a  certain 
amount  of  immediate  good  in  their  own 
line,  are  unconsciously  helping  to  lower 
the  standard  of  womanhood  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world  at  large.  They  are  de¬ 
scending  from  their  Arm  pedestal  hewn 
from  the  solid  rock  of  the  honor  and 
glory,  ay,  and  the  heroism  of  their  sex 
in  ages  past,  and  are  anxiously  engaged 
in  scrambling  up  a  ladder,  each  tread¬ 
ing  upon  the  other’s  heels,  and  trying  to 
get  to  the  top  first  in  spite  of  broken 
steps.  It  will  be  well  if  the  ladder  itself 
be  not  destined  soon  to  give  way  under 
the  unnatural  pressure,  long  before  the 
wished-for  platform  of  the  house-top  is 
reached.  They  are  bartering  the  ac¬ 
knowledged  sovereignty  and  boundless 
influence  of  gentleness,  softness,  and 
quiet  dignity,  which  once  belonged  to 
them  as  an  undisputed  right,  for  an  un- 
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certain  kingdom,  held  by  declamation 
and  opinionativeness  and  by  deter¬ 
mined  meddling  with  legislation,  the 
very  drift  of  some  of  which  they  are  un¬ 
able  to  appreciate.  It  is  just  possible 
that  occasionally  a  man’s  vanity  may 
lead  him  to  allow  his  wife  to  distinguish 
herself  upon  a  platform,  even  though  at 
the  same  time  the  display  may  lower 
herself  in  his  eyes,  but  what  is  to  be¬ 
come  of  all  the  finer  delicacy  of  feeling, 
and  of  the  quiet,  almost  nameless,  in¬ 
tangible  quality  which  we  call  influence  ? 
For  a  platform  woman  must  strive,  she 
must  oppose  herself  to  those  who  differ 
from  her  ;  she  may  have  to  suffer  rude¬ 
ness  and  contempt  at  their  hands,  she 
must  assert  herself,  and  make  herself  a 
very  different  creature  from  that  which 
we  should  wish  our  children  to  possess 
as  a  recollection  of  their  mothers,  or  our 
brothers  of  their  sisters. 

To  rub  off  the  bloom,  to  blow  away 
the  aroma,  so  soon  alas  !  got  rid  of  that 
we  appear  hardly  to  be  aware  any  longer 
of  its  existence,  to  banish  good  taste, 
the  appreciation  for  what  is  refined  and 
retiring  and  fitting  in  a  woman’s  nature, 
and  to  do  all  this  in  the  name  of  religion 
or  philanthropy,  is  this  to  improve  the 
world  at  large  ?  We  present  ourselves 
before  our  children  or  our  younger  sis¬ 
ters  as  talking  machines,  too  often  one¬ 
sided,  with  only  one  idea,  as  specimens 
of  what  they  too  may  become  when  by 
aid  of  our  example  they  shall  have  rid 
themselves  of  all  latent  feelings  of  retire¬ 
ment,  and  quietness,  and  dislike  of 
being  stared  at  bodily  and  spiritually  by 
the  multitude,  and  shall  have  put  on, 
like  their  elders,  a  panoply  of  self-asser¬ 
tion  which  gradually  thickens  and  be¬ 
comes  a  brazen  front  upon  which  noth¬ 
ing  short  of  an  arrow  or  a  sword-thrust 
can  make  a  mark  or  leave  an  impres¬ 
sion. 

It  will  be  objected  that  these  are  hard 
words,  that  they  do  not  adequately  de¬ 
scribe  many  of  the  cultivated  women 
who  speak  in  public,  and  who  are  yet 
gentle  and  quiet  in  their  homes,  and  tem¬ 
perate  even  in  their  mental  attitude  tow¬ 
ard  others.  That  such  women  exist, 
I  am  well  aware,  but  they  are  found 
now  chiefly  among  the  old-fashioned 
leaders  of  what  used  to  be  called  the 
“blue-stockings,”  and  they  are  fast 
giving  way  to  the  more  pushing  and  ex¬ 


aggerated  sort  of  woman.  These  kindly 
ladies  still  get  up,  spectacled  and  scien¬ 
tific-looking,  and  read  papers  at  Social 
Science  Congresses,  or  mildly  addfess 
young  women  on  abstruse  and  purely 
intellectual  subjects,  but  they  are  not  to 
be  spoken  of  in  the  same  breath  with 
their  more  advanced  sisters. 

The  mental  and  moral  condition 
which  the  modern  platform  woman  her¬ 
self  exhibits  is  the  surest  proof  of  the 
mischief  which  public  speaking  is  work¬ 
ing  by  her  agency  on  the  community  at 
large — the  gradual  hardening  of  the 
countenance  and  of  the  external  manner 
and  address,  indicating  too  surely  the 
real  repression  going  on  within  of  much 
that  is  lovable  and  admirable  in  a 
woman.  No  repose,  outwardly  or  mrn- 
tall)  ,  is  to  be  found  in  her  society,  she 
produces  a  strong  impression  of  un- 
naturalness,  and  of  living  in  antagonism 
with  the  world  around  her  ;  an  unfort¬ 
unate  frame  of  mind  which  has  to  be 
fostered,  since  her  position  is  not  yet, 
thank  heaven,  by  any  means  an  assured 
one,  and  must  be  struggled  for  and  pur¬ 
sued  under  protest  from  a  large  section 
of  both  sexes.  Who  does  not  know  the 
shudder  with  which  a  sensitive,  highly 
wrought,  fastidious  man  or  woman 
speaks  of  those  whose  persons  are  con¬ 
tinually  before  the  world,  whose  names 
are  bandied  about,  whose  principles  are 
discussed  in  half  the  drawing-rooms  of 
London?  “That  dreadful  woman’’  is 
the  mildest  time  applied  to  them.  Even 
the  harder-natured  part  of  the  commun¬ 
ity  receives  shocks  from  its  public-speak¬ 
ing  sisters  occasionally  with  a  shrug  of 
the  shoulders,  and  makes  jukes  at  their 
expense.  And  the  meaning  of  it  all  is 
that  the  women  who  lake  up  a  personally 
prominent  position  in  the  world  are  dis¬ 
tasteful  to  the  good  sense  and  refined 
feeling  of  the  majority,  and  therefore 
that  female  influence  in- the  world  is  de¬ 
generating.  Their  power  may  be  in¬ 
creasing  (but  that  I  take  leave  still  to 
doubt),  but  in  their  proper  sphere,  a 
small,  it  may  be  only  a  home  circle, 
their  once  all-powerful  influence  is  wan¬ 
ing.  Would  not  true  width  of  intellect, 
true  largeness  of  heart  and  soul,  be 
shown  by  submitting  to  live  in  what 
seems  a  small  space — by  seeking  to  in¬ 
fluence  what  appear  to  be  few  men  and 
women,  to  bring  up  a  few  children  faith- 
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fully — by  realizing  that  a  narrow  sphere  and  me  as  they  might  have  been  is  half 
does  not  imply  narrow  sympathy — that  owing  to  the  number  who  lived  faithfully 


in  fact  “  the  growing  good  of  the  world 
is  partly  dependent  on  unhistoric  acts, 
and  that  things  are  not  so  ill  with  you 


a  hidden  life,  and  rest  in  unviiri  ed 
tombs  ?'* — Nineteenth  Century. 


MACHIAVELLl. 


BV  P.  F.  WILLERT. 


In  our  own,  as  in  other  European  lan¬ 
guages,  the  name  of  Machiavelli  is  a 
household  word,  and  has  supplied  a 
term  of  reproach  loosely  given  to  all 
dishonest  and  unscrupulous  policy. 
Yet  probably  to  the  majority  of  educated 
men,  even  “  The  Prince,”*  the  most 
famous,  if  not  the  best,  of  his  works,  is 
known  only  by  reputation,  and  a 
scholarly  translation  of  that  renowned 
treatise  is  therefore  neither  inopportune 
nor  superfluous.  Mr.  C.  Detmold  has 
undertaken  a  more  ambitious  task.  He 
has  published  in  four  handsome  volumes 
a  translation  of  the  collected  historical 
and  political  works  of  the  Florentine 
statesman.!  Mr.  Detmold  has  done  his 
work  with  care  and  ability,  and  it  is  per¬ 
haps  hypercritical  to  remark  that  he  has 
not  reproduced  the  admirable  lucidity 
and  terse  vigor  of  Machiavelli’s  style, 
and  that  a  careful  comparison  of  his 
translation  with  the  original  discloses 
here  and  there  trifling  inaccuracies. 

The  appearance  of  these  translations 
permits  an  English  reader  to  form  his 
own  judgment  on  Machiavelli’s  writings  : 
but  such  a  judgment  must  be  erroneous, 
or  at  best  imperfect,  unless  the  student 
of  Machiavelli  has  a  sutHcient  knowledge 
of  the  conditions  under  which  he  wrote, 
the  circumstances  which  inspired  him, 
the  age  which  he  addressed.  Such 
knowledge  is  amply  supplied  by  Profes¬ 
sor  Villari's  life  of  Machiavelli,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  version  of  which  ^  has  just  been 

*  “The  Prince.”  By  Nicolo  Machiavelli,  Cit¬ 
izen  and  Secretary  of  Florence.  Translated 
from  the  Italian  by  N.  H.  J.  Kegan  Paul, 
Trench,  &  Co.,  i88a. 

f  “  The  Historical,  Political,  and  Diplomatic 
Writings  of  Nicolo  Machiavelli.”  Translated 
by  C.  Detmold.  4  vols.  Trilbiier  &  Co., 
1883. 

^  “  Niccolo  Machiavelli  and  his  Times.”  By 
Prof.  Pasquale  Villari.  Translated  by  Linda 
Villari.  4  vols.  (Kegan  Paul.  Trench,  &  Co. 
1883.) 


completed.  After  marvelling  at  the 
ingenious  perversity  of  so  many  of  his 
predecessors,  we  are  disposed  to  rate  the 
acuteness  and  sobriety  of  judgment, 
shown  by  Signor  Villari,  even  more 
highly  than  the  thorough  knowledge  of 
his  subject  which  we  expected  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  course  from  an  historian  whose 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Italy  of 
the  fifteenth  century  needed  no  further 
proof. 

Machiavelli  is  far  from  being  one  of 
the  most  attractive  in  that  brilliant  series 
of  great  men  who,  during  three  cen¬ 
turies,  maintained  the  supremacy  of 
Italy  in  every  province  of  literature  and 
art.  The  circumstances  of  his  life  were 
neither  romantic  nor  striking.  He 
served  his  country  with  a  loyal  and  un¬ 
wearying  devotion,  but  the  part  he 
played  was  obscure,  and  the  stage  nar¬ 
row.  The  misfortunes  of  his  later  days 
touch  us,  not  because  they  extend  be¬ 
yond  our  experience,  but  rather  because 
we  find  in  them  so  much  of  the  common 
lot  of  humanity,  disappointed  ambition, 
capacities,  real  or  fancied,  which  are 
denied  the  opportunities  of  action,  ideal 
aspirations  obscured  by  the  sordid  re¬ 
alities  of  pmverty.  Machiavelli  meanly 
dressed,  drinking  and  wrangling  with 
boors  in  a  wayside  pot-house,  is  a  strik¬ 
ing  instance  of  fortune’s  irony  ;  but  we 
miss  the  tragic  grandeur  of  that  nobler 
Florentine,  walking  with  unimpaired 
dignity  through  the  antechambers  of  the 
Scala,  or  pointed  at  with  awe  in  the 
streets  of  Ravenna.  Nor  are  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  Machiavelli’s  writings,  however 
eminent,  those  which  command  general 
popularity  and  widespread  fame. 

It  may,  therefore,  appear  remarkable 
that,  after  being  the  subject  of  uninter¬ 
rupted  literary  controversy  during  three 
centuries,  no  other  Italian  author  should 
in  our  own  lime  have  attracted  so 
much  of  the  attention  of  his  country- 
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men.  Yet  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek. 
The  theme  on  which  Machiavclli  in¬ 
sisted,  and  to  which  he  constantly  re¬ 
turned,  the  object  and  the  excuse  of  his 
statecraft,  was  twofold — the  expulsion 
of  the  barbarians  and  the  establishment 
of  an  Italian  kingdom  as  the  necessary 
condition  of  national  unity  and  regener¬ 
ation.  It  is  therefore  natural  that  an 
age  which,  after  sharing  in  these  hopes, 
has  seen  their  realization,  should  revere 
in  him  a  prophet  and  a  guide.  Another 
great  people  has  in  this  century  attained 
to  unity  and  freedom  from  foreign  inter- 
feience,  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  And 
the  Machiavelli  has  been  studied  as  care¬ 
fully  and  sympathetically  by  Germans 
as  by  his  own  countrymen.  Too  many, 
no  doubt,  of  the  measures  he  recom¬ 
mends,  may  be,  as  he  himself  allows, 
opposed  not  only  to  the  precepts  of  our 
religion,  but  even  to  the  plain  dictates 
of  humanity  ;  yet  we  cannot  deny  that 
if  Germany  has  become  gieat  and  Italy 
free,  it  has  been  by  following  a  policy 
which  the  Florentine  secretary  would 
not  have  disavowed.  It  may  there¬ 
fore  not  be  without  interest  shortly  to 
recapitulate  the  most  important  facts 
of  Machiavelli's  life,  and  to  offer  such 
considerations  as  may  enable  the  reader 
to  decide  for  himself  the  few  and  simple 
issues  which  can  be  raised  about  the 
character  and  objects  of  the  political 
treatises  of  the  Florentine  secretary. 

Machiavelli  was  born  in  May,  1469, 
of  an  old  Florentine  family,  not  noble, 
but  reckoned  among  the  notable  plebeian 
houses  of  the  Guelf  faction.  In  1494, 
when  Piero  de’  Medici  fled,  and  Charles 
VIII.  of  France  entered  Florence,  the 
future  secretary  was  in  his  twenty-sixth 
year.  Like  all  Italians  he  sought  the 
ideal  of  the  future  in  the  past,  but  Taci¬ 
tus  taught  him  to  hate  the  Empire  ; 
Caesar  to  him  was  but  a  more  fortunate 
Catiline  ;  and.  in  Livy  he  learned  to  re¬ 
vere  the  Roman  Republic  as  the  model 
of  all  political  wisdom.  An  ardent  ad¬ 
mirer  of  pagan  antiquity,  he  was  likely 
to  feel  but  little  interest  in  the  theocrat¬ 
ic  Republic  with  which  Savonarola 
sought  to  replace  the  tyranny  of  the 
Medici. 

It  was  not  till  after  the  friar's  death 
that  he  began  to  take  an  active  part  in 
public  life.  In  1498  he  was  appointed 
Chancellor  of  the  Second  Chancery,  or 


public  office  of  the  Florentine  govern¬ 
ment.  It  was  his  duty  to  act  as  secre¬ 
tary  of.  the  “  Ten  of  War  and  Liberty," 
or  commissioners  for  war  and  home 
aifairs.  From  this  time  onward  we  find 
Machiavelli  busily  engaged  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Florence  ;  as  the  permanent 
secretary  of  a  changing  board  he  would 
naturally  influence  their  decisions,  while 
the  execution  of  their  measures  seems  to 
have  been  left  to  his  discretion. 

The  new  secretary  was  in  his  thirtieth 
year.  'He  is  said  to  have  been  of  mod¬ 
erate  height,  thin,  with  dark  hair,  aqui¬ 
line  nose,  quick,  peering  eyes,  firmly 
compressed  lips,  sometimes  unbending 
into  a  sarcastic  smile.  He  was  a  born 
diplomatist,  an  accurate  observer,  pos¬ 
sessed  of  perfect  self-command,  and  able 
to  hide  his  thoughts  under  a  not  wholly 
assumed  character  of  levity  and  good- 
fellowship.  Indeed,  a  taste  for  dissipa¬ 
tion,  neither  creditable  nor  refined,  was  a 
salient  feature  in  his  character.  For 
fourteen  years  he  was  the  devoted  ser¬ 
vant  of  the  Florentine  Republic.  No 
patriotism  was  ever  more  disinterested, 
he  was  content  that  others  should  enjoy 
the  credit  of  the  measures  he  suggested 
and  promoted  ;  far  from  enriching  him¬ 
self,  he  was  impoverished  in  the  service 
of  his  country.  Yet  political  action  was 
probably  not  less  pleasing  to  him  as  an 
artist  than  as  a  patriot,  and  had  the 
Medici  continued  to  employ  him,  he 
would  have  been  scarcely  less  zealous. 
These  fourteen  years  must  have  been  the 
happiest  of  Machiavelli's  life.  His 
duties  were  congenial,  he  was  brought 
into  contact  with  the  leading  men,  and 
initiated  into  the  political  movement 
and  intrigues  of  the  time.  Yet  he  was 
afterward  able  to  illustrate  the  errors 
which  a  ruler  should  most  strive  to 
avoid  by  the  policy  of  Florence,  and  he 
must  often  have  experienced  how  bitter 
a  thing  it  is — in  the  words  of  Herodotus 
— to  abound  in  knowledge  and  wisdom, 
yet  to  have  little  control  over  action. 

When  Machiavelli  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  his  office,  Florence  had  begun 
that  long  struggle  to  reconquer  Pisa,  in 
which  the  patient  resolution  shown  by 
the  conquerors  and  the  obstinate  hero¬ 
ism  of  the  conquered  proved  that  some, 
at  least,  of  the  qualities  which  fit  men 
to  be  citizens  of  a  free  state  survived  in 
Italy.  The  Secretary  of  the  Ten  was  at 
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once  plunged  into  preparations  for  the 
war,  and  into  the  confused  negotiations 
which  it  occasioned.  He  witnessed  the 
treachery  of  the  Italian  mercenaries,  the 
insubordination  and  ill-will  of  the 
French  allies  of  the  Florentine  govern¬ 
ment,  and  if  became  an  axiom  of  his 
policy  that  no  state  can  be  powerful 
which  relies  on  other  arms  than  those 
which  are  in  the  hands  of  its  own  citi¬ 
zens. 

His  embassies  in  1502  to  the  Court  of 
Caesar  Borgia,  mark  what  was  perhaps 
the  most  important  epoch  in  Machiavel- 
li's  political  experience.  He  was  in  the 
Romagna  with  the  Duke  of  Valentinois 
at  a  juncture  when  his  boldness,  his  un¬ 
scrupulous  statecraft,  the  undeviating 
pertinacity  with  which  he  followed  out 
the  line  of  action  on  which  he  had  de¬ 
termined  were  most  conspicuous  ;  quali¬ 
ties,  the  absence  of  which  Machiavelli 
most  lamented  in  the  rulers  of  Florence, 
and  which  were  most  opposed  to  the 
policy  of  compromise  and  of  timid  in¬ 
trigue  which  he  deprecated. 

In  1503  he  had  an  opportunity  of  wit¬ 
nessing  the  election  of  a  successor  to 
ht.  Peter  and  Alexander  VI.,  and  of 
watching  the  intrigues  of  the  Konaan 
Court,  at  a  time  when  its  vice  and  cor¬ 
ruption  were  most  shamelessly  paraded. 
Machiavelli’s  political  education  was 
now  far  advanced.  In  superintending 
the  preparations  for  the  war  against 
Pisa,  he  had  studied  the  causes  of  the 
military  weakness  of  the  Italian  States. 
His  embassy  to  France  had  taught  him 
the  humiliation  of  their  dependence  on 
foreigners ;  his  conversations  with 
Caesar  Borgia,  what  he  had  seen  of  the 
success  of  his  government  in  the 
Romagna,  convinced  him  that  even 
Italian  anarchy  might  be  overcome  by  a 
vigorous  prince,  whose  policy  should  be 
wholly  directed  by  considerations  of 
utility.  In  Rome  he  had  learned  to  know 
those  “  rascally  priests,”  to  whose  evil 
example  he  attributed  the  ruin  of  relig¬ 
ion  and  morality  in  Italy,  while  her 
political  disunion  was  the  result  of  their 
selfish  intrigues.* 

The  year  1512,  which  opened  so  fa¬ 
vorably  for  the  French  and  their  allies, 
with  the  short  and  brilliant  campaign  of 
Gaston  de  Foix,  saw  the  total  overthrow 

*  “  Discourses,”  Book  I.  ch,  xii. 


of  their  influence  in  Italy,  the  flight  of 
the  Gonfaloniere  Soderini  from  Flor¬ 
ence,  the  advance  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
the  restoration  of  the  Medici.  Torn  by 
factions,  surrounded  by  enemies,. accus¬ 
tomed  for  many  years  to  a  monarchical 
or  oligarchical  government,  Florence 
had  not  been  in  a  position  to  carry  the 
experiment  of  a  Republican  constitution 
to  a  successful  issue.  It  might  have 
been  possible  to  substitute  the  rule  of 
the  Soderini  for  that  of  the  Medici,  but 
the  desire  of  Soderini  to  act  as  a  repub¬ 
lican  magistrate,  to  conform  strictly  to 
the  laws,  made  his  overthrow  inevitable. 
Such  absolute  devotion  to  legality  and 
to  one  form  of  government  seemed  folly 
to  Machiavelli.  Hence  the  seventy  of 
the  judgment  which  he  passed  on  his 
friend’s  political  capacity.  Soderini 
was,  we  are  told  (“  Discourses,”  Book 

II.  chap,  iii.),  a  memorable  example  of 
the  truth  of  the  saying  that  the  work  of 
the  founder  of  a  Republic  who  hesitates 
to  slay  the  sons  of  Brutus  will  not  long 
endure.  He  thought  that  by  his  pa¬ 
tience  and  goodness  he  would  overcome 
the  regret  of  his  opponents  for  the  for¬ 
mer  government,  and  in  this  he  was  de¬ 
ceived  :  besides,  he  shrank  from  break¬ 
ing  the  Constitution  as  from  an  evil  pre¬ 
cedent,  not  sufficiently  considering  that 
the  means  must  be  judged  by  the  ends  for 
which  they  are  employed :  so,  too,  else¬ 
where,  we  are  assured  that  Savonarola 
and  Soderini  both  failed,  because  they 
did  not  destroy  their  enemies  when  in 
their  power.  Savonarola  was  disarmed 
by  his  profession  and  position,  Soderini 
by  his  humanity  (”  Discourses,”  Book 

III.  chap.  ix.). 

Machiavelli  at  once  submitted  to  the 
new  government.  He  seems  to  have 
considered  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  good 
citizen  to  make  the  best  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  under  which  he  lives,  and  to  refrain 
from  conspiring  against  it  ;  but  if  it 
come  to  be  overthrown,  then  to  obey 
the  de  facto  ruler.  Machiavelli  trusted 
to  be  allowed  to  serve  the  Medici,  if  not 
with  as  much  pleasure,  at  any  rate  as 
faithfully  as  he  had  served  Soderini  and 
the  Republic.  But  he  had  taken  too 
prominent  a  part  in  the  late  administra¬ 
tion  for  the  Medicean  faction  to  permit 
him  to  retain  his  office.  The  power  of 
the  Medici  after  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Spanish  troops  was  but  ill-established. 
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Conspiracies  were  feared,  Machiavelli, 
with  other  friends  of  the  late  govern¬ 
ment,  was  imprisoned  and  tortured  on 
scanty  evidence,  and  he  was  only  set  at 
liberty  when  the  elevation  of  Leo  X., 
made  the  Pope’s  family  strong  enough 
to  be  clement. 

Despairing  of  employment  for  the 
present,  Machiavelli  retired  to  a  little 
property  he  possessed  near  Florence,  and 
to  this  retirement  we  owe  his  most  cele¬ 
brated  works — “  The  Discourses  on  the 
First  Decade  of  Livy,”  ‘‘  The  Prince,” 
”  The  Discourse  on  the  Ait  of  War,” 
and  his  “  Comedies.”  The  life  he  led, 
and  the  objects  of  his  literary  activity, 
are  described  in  a  well-known  letter  to 
his  friend  Vettori.  ”  Since  the  last 
events  I  have  remained  at  my  farm,  and 
have  not  spent  in  all  twenty  days  at 
Florence.  ...  In  the  morning  I  go  to 
a  coppice  which  I  am  having  felled,  and 
spend  a  couple  of  hours  with  the  wood¬ 
cutters,  looking  at  what  they  have  done 
the  day  before,  and  listening  to  the  dis¬ 
putes  which  constantly  arise  between 
them  and  their  neighbors.  Then  I  sit 
down  by  a  spring  or  visit  my  decoy,  a 
book  under  my  arm,  Dante  or  Petrarch, 
or  one  of  the  less  renowned  poets,  such 
'as  Ovid  or  Tibullus.  I  read  of  their 
loves  and  tender  passions  and  recall  my 
*  own.  In  these  thoughts  some  time  slips 
pleasantly  away.  Then  I  walk  on  to  the 
inn  by  the  wayside  ;  enter  into  conver¬ 
sation  with  any  travellers  who  pass  and 
learn  their  news.  Thus  I  hear  something, 
new,  and  observe  the  various  opinions 
and  fancies  of  men.  So  dinner  time 
comes,  and  with  my  family  I  sit  down 
to  such  cheer  as  my  poor  farm  and  slen¬ 
der  patrimony  can  afford.  After  dinner 
I  return  to  the  inn  ;  there  I  find  the 
host,  a  butcher,  a  miller,  and  a  couple 
of  charcoal-burners — in  their  company  I 
besot  myself  while  day  lasts  over  some 
game  of  chance,  the  source  of  endless 
quarrels  and  of  much  gross  and  unman¬ 
nerly  abuse — generally  it  is  all  about  a 
farthing,  but  we  scream  loud  enough  to 
be  heard  at  S.  Casciano. 

”  Thus  I  plunge  and  wallow  in  the 
base  lot  which  fortune  has  reserved 
for  me  ;  if  so,  perchance,  she  may  feel 
some  shame  for  her  cruelty  in  thus 
trampling  me  under  her  feet.  When 
evening  comes,  I  return  home  and  enter 
my  study  ;  but  before  I  cross  the  thresh¬ 


old  I  throw  off  my  filthy,  mud-stained 
peasant’s  dress  and  put  on  fair  and 
courtly  garments,  in  order  that  I  may  en¬ 
ter  into  the  presence  of  the  great  men  of 
antiquity  reverently  and  decently  clad. 
They  receive  me  lovingly,  and  I  am  al¬ 
lowed  to  satiate  myself  with  the  only  food 
which  suits  me,  and  for  which  I  was  born. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  converse  with  them, 
and  to  ask  them  the  motives  and  objects 
of  their  actions.  They,  in  their  courtesy, 
answer  me,  and  I  spend  four  hours  with¬ 
out  cares  aad  without  weariness.  I  forget 
my  misfortunes,  I  fear  neither  poverty 
nor  death,  I  lose  myself  entirely.  But, 
as  Dante  says,  there  is  no  profit  in 
learning  unless  we  remember  what  we 
have  heard  ;  and  I  have,  therefore, 
noted  down  all  that  has  seemed  to  me 
most  profitable  in  these  conversations, 
and  I  have  composed  a  treatise,  *  De 
Principatibus,’  in  which  I  have  gone  as 
deeply  into  the  subject  as  I  am  able.  I 
have  inquired  into  the  definition  of  a 
monarchy,  into  its  varieties,  how  it  can 
be  acquired,  how  maintained,  how  lost. 
If  anything  I  ever  scribbled  pleased  you, 
this  ought  not  to  displease  you.  It 
should  be  acceptable  to  a  prince,  and 
especially  to  one  who  is  new  to  power. 

I  have,  therefore,  dedicated  it  to  the 
magnificence  of  Juliano.  ...  I  wish 
my  lords  the  Medici  would  set  me  to 
work,  were  it  only  to  roll  a  stone  ;  for 
if  I  did  not  then  win  their  favor  I  should 
blame  none  but  myself.  ” 

Juliano  de'  Medici  read  ‘‘  The 
Prince,”  but  Machiavelli  was  disap¬ 
pointed  in  his  hopes  of  employment.  It 
was  not  till  after  the  death  of  Lorenzo, 
in  1519,  that  Leo  X.  began  to  consult 
him  and  to  send  him  on  trifling  missions. 
Guicciardini  compares  his  friend  to 
Lysander  superintending  the  rations  of 
the  soldiers  he  had  used  to  lead  to  vic¬ 
tory.  Once  Machiavelli  had  been  an 
ambassador  to  princes  and  kings,  now 
he  was  sent  to  negotiate  with  the  Fran¬ 
ciscan  frairs  of  Carpi.  The  ill-advised 
conspiracy  of  Soderini  aggravated  the 
tyranny  of  the  Medici  and  threw  in¬ 
creased  suspicion  on  Machiavelli :  he 
was  not  again  employed.  He  died  in 
June,  1527,  in  his  fifty-ninth  year,  a 
'  month  after  the  expulsion  of  Ippolito 
and  Alessandro  de’  Medici  and  the  resto¬ 
ration  of  Florentine  liberty  had  opened 
to  him  a  new  prospect  of  public  activity. 
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Even  such  a  slight  sketch  as  I  have 
been  able  to  give  may  show  that 
Machiavelli’s  political  life  was  perfectly 
simple  and  straightforward.  He  was  a 
Republican  by  conviction,  but  not  un¬ 
willing  to  serve  his  country  under  an¬ 
other  form  of  government.  This  may 
not  be  the  conduct  of  an  ideal  patriot, 
but  it  has  at  ail  times  been  that  of'many 
useful  and  not  dishonorable  public  ser¬ 
vants.  How  many  men  in  France  held 
office  with  little  blame  or  loss  of  credit 
under  Louis-Philippe,  the  Republic  of 
’48,  and  the  Second  Empire  ?  Nor 
because  we  excuse  Machiavelli,  and  the 
more  readily  when  we  take  into  account 
the  time  and  the  place  of  his  life,  does  it 
follow  that  we  must  approve  him.  M. 
Sismondi,  and  other  writers,  have  en¬ 
deavored  to  show  that  unbridled  ferocity, 
shameless  perfidy,  and  cynical  hypocrisy 
were  not  less  rife  iii  other  parts  of  Europe 
at  this  period  than  in  Italy.  It  is  easy 
to  point  to  the  unscrupulous  statecraft 
of  the  princes  of  the  House  of  York,  of 
Louis  XL,  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  ; 
to  the  sensuality,  grovelling  superstition, 
and  hardly  more  enlightened  infidelity 
prevalent  among  the  clergy ;  to  the 
absence  of  any  higher  aims  and  aspira¬ 
tions  which  characterized  all  classes  ;  to 
the  fact  that  even  the  renewed  interest 
in  ancient  culture  seemed  at  first  only  to 
introduce  an  additional  element  of  cor¬ 
ruption,  and  produce  monsters  such  as 
Tiptoft,  the  butcher  Earl  of  Worcester, 
or  that  Marshal  de  Retz  who,  after  mur¬ 
dering  two  or  three  thousand  children 
with  circumstances  of  nameless  infamy, 
was  tardily  overtaken  by  reluctant  jus¬ 
tice.  But  what  is  proved  by  these 
facts  ?  That  morality,  both  public  and 
piivate,  had  sunk  to  a  very  low  ebb 
during  the  century  which  preceded  the 
Reformation — not  that  there  were  no 
degrees  in  that  corruption,  not  that  the 
Italians  might  not  be  worse  than  their 
neighbors.  But,  says  M.  Sismondi,  the 
social  life  of  the  Italians  in  the  little 
states  which  then  composed  Italy  was  all 
public,  and  their  private  sufferings  were 
often  historical.  Each  individual  was  in 
immediate  contact  with  the  government, 
his  intrigues,  his  passions,  his  crimes, 
were  intimately  connected  with  the  revo¬ 
lutions  and  the  history  of  the  state.  In 
the  great  monarchies  of  Europe  we  hear 
little  of  the  sufferings  of  the  mass  of  the 


people,  of  the  oppression  of  subordinate 
officials,  of  the  injustice  and  cruelty  of 
the  nobles,  and  of  other  petty  tyrants. 
If  we  would  compare  the  condition  of 
the  French  people  during  the  fifteenth 
century  with  that  of  the  Italians,  we 
ought  to  be  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  daily  history  of  the  citizens  of  Blois, 
Angers,  Rouen,  and  other  great  towns, 
with  the  private  crimes  and  tragedies  of 
many  hundred  families.  This,  no  doubt, 
is  true,  yet  we  may  prefer  to  believe  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  natives  and 
foreigners,  and  the  proofs  which  con¬ 
stantly  meet  us  in  her  literature,  that 
Italy  was  pre-eminently  corrupt.  The 
courts  of  France  and  England  and  Spain 
were  assuredly  no  schools  of  virtue, 
their  royal  familes  were  stained  with 
fratricide  or  its  suspicion  ;  but  nowhere, 
except  in  Italy,  can  we  find  such  long 
records  of  crime  as  are  presented  by 
annals  of  the  Scalas,  the  Viscontis,  the 
Malatestas,  the  Estes,  or  the  Baglioni  of 
Perugia. 

There  are,  moreover,  so  many  reasons 
why  the  Italians  should  have  been  more 
vicious  than  men  of  other  nations,  that  if 
there  were  no  other  evidence  we  should 
be  almost  justified  in  concluding  that 
such  must  have  been  the  case.  Machia- 
vclli  is  never  tired  of  insisting  on  the 
evil  influence  of  the  Church  and  of  the 
Papal  Court.  The  Papacy  had  rapidly 
descended  to  the  lowest  depths  of  in¬ 
famy.  The  fiercely  avaricious  and  cruel 
Paul  II.  had  been  succeeded  by  Sixtus 
IV.,  who  was  steeped  in  bloodshed  and 
,diabolic  lust ;  under  Innocent  VIII., 
more  contemptible  and  scarcely  less 
guilty,  the  imperial  city  became  once 
more  the  asylum  of  murderers  and  rob¬ 
bers.  till  finally,  in  Alexander  VI.  the 
Christian  nations  saw  a  monster  who 
excelled  in  depravity  the  most  hated 
names  of  the  pagan  empire  seated  on  the 
throne  of  St.  Peter  and  presented  to 
their  adoration  as  the  Vicar  of  God. 
Such  religion  as  the  Italians  still  pos¬ 
sessed  was  almost  purely  formal ;  there 
was  a  complete  separation  between  relig¬ 
ion  and  morality.  Benvenuto  Cellini  in 
this  as  in  many  other  things,  is  the  type 
of  his  countrymen.  He  believed  him¬ 
self  to  have  been  allowed  to  communi¬ 
cate  directly  with  the  Deity  ;  he  pos¬ 
sessed  an  outward  sign  of  the  divine 
favor  in  the  halo  which  surrounded  his 
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head,  and  which  under  favorable  atmos¬ 
pheric  conditions  was,  he  assures  us, 
distinctly  visible.  Yet  he  seems  to  have 
felt  no  scruple  in  assassinating  his  ene¬ 
mies,  or  in  dragging  round  his  studio  by 
her  hair  the  wretched  woman  who  was 
his  model  and  his  mistress.  No  wonder 
that  many  of  the  nobler  spirits,  who  rose 
to  virtue  through  philosophy,  looked 
upon  such  Christianity  with  contempt  ; 
but  they  could  offer  no  popular  doctrine 
capable  of  regenerating  the  multitude. 

Nor  did  the  sense  of  honor  serve  the 
Italians  as  a  restraining  principle  and 
substitute  for  conscience.  Tneir  idea 
of  honor  seems  to  have  been  entirely 
different  from  that  of  the  Western  na¬ 
tions.  A  man's  honor  forbids  him  to 
do  that  which  would  forfeit  his  self- 
respect  ;  courage,  and  all  the  virtues 
which  imply  courage,  were  most  highly 
respected  in  feudal  Europe,  and  these  a 
man  would  wish  to  convince  himself  that 
he  possessed.  The  Italian  especially 
admired  that  versatile,  unscrupulous, 
and  audacious  cleverness  which  Machia- 
velli  calls  “  virtii.”  They  oould,  there¬ 
fore,  retain  their  self-respect  and  com¬ 
mit  the  basest  crimes  ;  especially  if  pre¬ 
pared,  “  viiam  impendere /also,"  to  stake 
their  life  on  the  success  of  their  treach¬ 
ery.  The  sense  of  honor  is  purely  sub¬ 
jective,  it  may  be  rooted  in  dishonor,  it 
may  even  assume  the  form  of  pride  in 
bolder  and  more  cynical  wickedness  than 
that  of  others,  it  may  lead  us  to  say, 
“  evil,  be  thou  my  good.’’ 

The  very  circumstances  and  qualities 
which  have  been  so  favorable  to  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  Italy  in  the  arts  and  humanities 
of  life  had  been  hostile  to  moral 
growth.  Over  great  subtlety  of  intel¬ 
lect,  and  a  tendency  to  analyze  motives 
and  conduct,  are  always  fatal  to  delicacy 
of  moral  fibre.  Whatever  the  origin 
of  conscience  may  be,  it  does  not  bear 
arguing  with  ;  the  devil  still  proves  the 
better  logician.  The  numerous  little 
courts  of  the  despots  were  centres  of 
culture,  they  vied  in  encouraging  artists 
and  men  of  letters,  but  they  were  also 
centres  of  a  corruption  brought  close  to 
the  door  of  every  citizen.  All  the  de¬ 
moralizing  effects  of  des(>otism  were  in¬ 
tensified  tenfold  by  the  narrowness  of 
the  dominions,  and  also  by  the  skill  and 
vigor  of  many  of  these  petty  tyrants. 
The  only  public  life  open  in  most  cases 


to  an  Italian  was  to  enter  the  service  of 
some  despot,  the  only  object  of  his  am¬ 
bition  to  win  his  master’s  favor,  or  per¬ 
haps  to  supplant  him  ;  and  it  was  obvi¬ 
ous  what  the  means  were  by  which  alone 
these  ends  could  be  attained. 

Machiavelli’s  writings  were,  perhaps, 
more  influenced  by  the  evil  atmosphere 
in  which  he  lived  than  his  actions  ;  yet 
if  it  be  allowed  that  Machiavelli’s  politi¬ 
cal  career  was  straightforward  and  com¬ 
prehensible,  neither  do  1  believe  that  an 
unprejudiced  reader  will  find  in  his 
books  that  strange  confusion  of  good  and 
evil  which  Macaulay  so  characteristically 
describes  when  he  tells  us  that  "  the 
whole  man  seems  to  be  an  enigma,  a 
grotesque  assemblage  of  incongruous 
qualities,  selfishness  and  generosity, 
cruelty  and  benevolence,  craft  and  sim¬ 
plicity,  abject  villainy  and  romantic  hero¬ 
ism.  One  sentence  i^such  as  a  veteran 
diplomatist  would  scarce  write  in  cipher 
for  the  direction  of  his  most  confidential 
spy  ;  the  next  seems  to  be  extracted  from 
a  theme  composed  by  an  ardent  school¬ 
boy  on  the  death  of  Leonidas.”  To  be 
understood,  Machiavelli’s  works  must 
be  read  as  a  whole,  and  we  must  not 
isolate  sentences  from  their  context  and 
discuss  them  as  maxims  of  universal  ap¬ 
plicability  ;  and  especially  we  must  not 
separate  the  ”  Discourses  on  Livy”  and 
“  The  Prince,”  but  remember  that  they 
were  written  at  the  same  time,  and  that 
they  do  not  represent  different  phases 
in  the  development  of  their  author’s 
political  opinions,  but  supplement  and 
explain  each  other.  * 

Machiavelli  attributes  the  corruption 
and  immorality  which  he  recognizes  and 
deplores  to  defective  institutions,  for 
men,  he  asserts,  are  always  the  same. 
The  rough  material  on  which  the  legis¬ 
lator  works  varies  as  little  as  the  marble 
of  the  sculptor  ;  if,  therefore,  we  can 
discover  the  means  by  which  Romulus 
and  Lycurgus  of  old  produced  such  good 
results,  if  we  can  observe  the  rules  they 
followed,  we  shall  be  as  certain  to  suc¬ 
ceed  in  establishing  a  well-constituted 
state,  and  in  raising  men  from  their  pres¬ 
ent  degeneracy,  as  an  artist  well-ac¬ 
quainted  with,  and  capable  of  following, 
the  method  of  Praxiteles  would  be  cer¬ 
tain  to  produce  a  good  statue4* 

*  “  Discourses  on  Livy,"  Introduction  to 
Book  I.  tt  passim. 
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This  belief  in  the  indentity  of  human 
nature  at  all  times  and  in  all  races,  and 
the  absence  of  any  conception  of  de¬ 
velopment,  is  no  doubt  one  of  the  most 
obvious  defects  in  Machiavelli’s  political 
philosophy.  But  though  he  does  not 
recognize  any  difference  which  will  pre¬ 
vent  the  same  institutions  from  produc¬ 
ing  at  all  times  the  same  results,  yet  he 
does  not  assert  that  all  men,  as  circum¬ 
stances  have  fashioned  them,  are  thjc 
same.  Men  now  are  different  from  what 
they  were  ;  the  Italian  is  very  different 
from  the  German.  And  though  these 
differences  are  the  results  of  the  laws, 
the  civil  and  religious  institutions  under 
which  they  live,  it  does  not  follow  that 
if  these  laws  and  institutions  were  abol¬ 
ished  their  influence  would  at  once  cease 
to  be  felt.  Despotism,  for  instance,  so 
corrupts  the  peopl.e  who  submit  to  it  as 
to  make  them  incapable  of  living  under 
free  institutions  ;  when  first  set  at  liberty 
they  will  be  as  helpless  as  a  wild  beast 
brought  up  in  captivity  and  suadenly 
released  from 'its  cage.*  Even  good 
laws  are  of  little  use  to  such  a  people,  for 
they  will  not  be  observed.  The  only 
chance  of  improvement  for  a  nation 
which  has  become  corruot  is,  that  some 
good  and  wise  man  should  rise  to  power 
and  enforce  a  reformation.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly  in  such  a  State  power  can  only  be  ac- 
(]uired  by  means  which  a  good  man  will 
rarely  consent  to  employ,  even  though 
•his  object  be  praiseworthy. f  Evidently 
Machiavelli’s  doctrine  is  more  reason¬ 
able  than  that  of  Rousseau  and  of  his  fol¬ 
lowers,  who  legislated  for  abstract  men 
in  the  Constituent  Assembly  under  the 
conviction  that  only  tyrannous  laws  and 
corrupt  customs  prevented  the  rabble  of 
Paris  from  following  their  natural  im¬ 
pulses,  and  attaining 'to  a  virtue  as  lofty 
as  that  of  the  noble  savages  who  con¬ 
cluded  the  social  contract.  And  not 
only  was  Machiavelli’s  mistake  l^ss  mis¬ 
chievous,  because  he  did  not  believe  that 
cause  and  effect  would  cease  together, 
there  was  another  point  on  which  his 
divergence  from  the  French  philosophers 
would  have  guarded  him  from  their 
practical  errors. 

They  asserted  that  man  was  naturally 
prone  to  virtue  and  swayed  by  lofty  im¬ 


*  “  Discourses,”  Book  I.,  ch.  xvi.,  xxxv. 
•f  Ibid.,  Book  1.,  ch.  xviii. 


pulses.  Machiavelli  tells  the  legislator 
that  he  must  take  for  granted  that  all 
men  are  bad,  and  that  they  never  do 
good  except  under  compulsion.  He 
would  therefore  have  been  the  last  to 
throw  the  reins  on  the  neck  of  the  most 
dangerous  of  brutes,  and  to  have  hoped 
to  guide  and  restrain  the  dregs  of  the 
France  of  Lewis  XV.  by  the  laws  of 
Utopia.  Italy  was  corrupt,  and  a  cor¬ 
rupt  people  cannot  govern  itself  aright. 
Nor  is  a  Republican  Government  possible 
where  there  is  a  feudal  aristocracy,  as  in 
Naples,  the  States  of  the  Church,  the 
Romagna,  and  Lombardy.  If  Italy 
therefore  is  to  be  united,  it  must  be  as  a 
kingdom.  The  remedy  indeed  is  dan¬ 
gerous,  for  a  despotism  in  itself  is  but  an 
additional  cause  of  corruption,  and  it  is 
easier  to  find  a  Caesar  than  a  Romu¬ 
lus  ;  yet  when  a  patient  is  sick  unto 
death  a  good  physician  will  often  pre¬ 
scribe  poison,* 

Submission  to  a  monarch  is,  then,  the 
condition  of  Italy’s  reformation  ;  it  is 
also  the  condition  of  her  liberation  from 
the  yoke  of  the  foreigner.  She  herself 
is  conscious  of  it.  “  She  has  long,”  he 
says  in  concluding  his  “  Prince,”  “  she 
has  long  looked  eagerly  for  the  coming 
ot  her  liberator.  Who  can  tell  with 
what  love  he  would  be  received  by  all 
those  lands  which  have  suffered  from 
the  flood  of  foreigners,  with  what  thirst 
for  vengeance,  with  what  steadfast  faith, 
with  what  affection,  with  w'hat  tears  ? 
What  gates  would  be  closed  against  him  ? 
What  people  would  refuse  him  obedi¬ 
ence  ?  What  envy  could  oppose  him  ? 
What  Italian  deny  him  his  service  ? 
The  barbarian  domination  stinks  in  the 
nostrils  of  all.  Let  the  noble  house  of 
the  Medici  take  upon  itself  this  emprise, 
with  such  courage  and  such  good  hopes 
as  a  just  undertaking  should  inspire  ;  so 
that  under  its  standard  our  country  may 
regain  her  honor,  and  that  under  its 
auspices  the  w’ords  of  Petrarch  may  be 
fulfilled,  ‘  Valor  against  blind  rage  shall 
take  up  arms  and  make  the  struggle 
short,  for  in  the  Italians’  breast  their 
ancient  might  still  breathes.’  ” 

Machiavelli  was  doubtless  right  in 
holding  that  a  united  Italy  was  only  pos¬ 
sible  under  a  prince,  and  that  Italy  must 
be  united  to  withstand  the  newly  central- 
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ized  French  and  Spanish  monarchies. 
The  constitution  of  the  little  Italian  re¬ 
publics  was  but  ill-suited  for  extended 
authority,  and  it  is  probably  true  that 
their  power  decreased  in  proportion  to 
the  growth  of  their  territory,  and  to  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  discontented 
subjects  over  whom  they  tyrannized. 
Nor  could  any  federal  constitution  have 
been  devised  capable  of  holding  together 
such  jarring  elements.  Commercial 
jealousy,  traditions  of  hatred  and  mutual 
injury  separated  the  cities  ;  in  many  dis¬ 
tricts  there  was  a  powerful  nobility 
whose  existence  Machiavelli  rightly  pro¬ 
nounced  incompatible  with  popular  free¬ 
dom. 

But,  was  not  an  Italian  monarchy  as 
impossible  as  an  Italian  republic,  or  fed¬ 
eration  of  republics  ?  There  was  prob¬ 
ably  no  city,  certainly  no  despot,  who 
would  not  have  preferred  an  alliance 
with  a  foreign  power,  however  danger¬ 
ous,  to  submission  to  a  native  prince  ; 
while  the  Papacy,  which  had  prevented 
in  times  past  the  formation  of  an  Italian 
nation,  which  had  undermined  every 
power  which  threatened  to  rival  its  own 
in  the  peninsula,  was  still  there,  ready  to 
employ  every  weapon  of  intrigue,  diplo¬ 
macy,  and  war  again  the  future  libera¬ 
tor. 

In  “  The  Prince”  the  rules  are  given 
by  observing  which  the  desired  monarch 
of  a  united  Italy  may  attain  power.  In 
the  ”  Discourses”  we  find  suggestions 
for  the  organization  and  maintenance  of 
the  free  government,  for  which  that  ruler 
would,  it  really  great,  seek  to  prepare 
the  way.  In  the  former,  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  of  his  works,  the  author  simply 
states  in  general  terms  what  he  has  seen 
to  be  the  rules  of  conduct  observed  by 
the  most  successful  statesmen  and 
princes.  He  intends  to  write  a  manual 
of  statecraft,  of  such  statecraft  as  men 
who  live  in  face  Romuli,  and  not  in  an 
ideal  world,  would  really  practice  and 
must  practice  if  they  value  success. 

Machiavelli  told  his  friend  Vettori 
that  he  occupied  the  evenings  of  his  en¬ 
forced  leisure  in  reading  the  ancients, 
and  in  noting  down  what  he  could  learn 
from  them  and  from  his  own  experience 
touching  the  manner  in  which  political 
]>ower  is  gained,  maintained,  and  lost ; 
the  principles,  in  short,  of  a  science 
which  should  establish  the  laws  which 


govern  the  acquisition  of  political  power, 
as  political  economy  treats  of  the  laws 
which  govern  the  acquisition  of  wealth. 
The  parallel  is  perhaps  not  uninstruc- 
tive,  for  as  the  older  Political  Econ¬ 
omy  considers  man  as  actuated  by  one 
simple  desire,  that  of  acquiring  wealth, 
so  also  Machiavelli  admits  only  one 
motive,  the  desire  of  power.  He  would 
have  described  ”  The  Prince”  as  a 
treatise  on  the  art  rather  than  on  the 
science  of  politics.  For  his  aim  is  not 
to  deduce  and  ascertain  the  laws  of  polit¬ 
ical  phenomena,  but  to  lay  down  prac¬ 
tical  precepts.  Here  again  there  is  some 
similarity  between  his  method  and  that 
of  Political  Economy,  which  is  gener¬ 
ally  treated  both  as  a  science  and  as  an 
art.  Economists  have  professed  to  inves¬ 
tigate  and  establish  general  laws,  and  have 
then  laid  down  rules  for  legislation  on 
such  subjects  ;  and  in  some  degree  they 
share  Machiavelli’s  incapacity  to  recog¬ 
nize  sufficiently  that  such  rough  generali¬ 
zations  have  for  the  most  part  only  a 
presumptive  value,  owing  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  variability  of  the  subject  matter 
and  to  the  many-sidedness  of  human 
nature,  swayed  as  it  is  now  by  one 
and  now  by  another  class  of  motives. 
Moreover,  though  in  ”  The  Prince”  and 
the  ”  Discourses”  Machiavelli  has  a 
practical  aim  in  view,  yet  he  at  all  times 
takes  an  abstract  interest  in  political  ac¬ 
tion,  in  tracing  the  causes  and  effects 
of  political  phenomena.  If  there  was 
one  thing  which  he  held  sacred  it  was 
the  Roman  Republic  ;  if  there  was  one 
crime  which  he  abhorred,  it  was  that  of 
those  who  conspired  to  overthrow  it, 
whether  unsuccessfully  like  Catiline,  or 
successfully  like  Caesar.  Yet  he  coldly 
discusses  the  policy  of  Appius  Claudius, 
and  points  out  his  mistakes  and  what 
he  ought  to  have  done  to  establish  his 
tyranny. 

He  is  scientifically  studying  the  effects 
and  eSuses  of  a  certain  class  of  facts, 
and  moral  indignation  would  be  as  much 
out  of  place  as  reflections  on  the  sinful¬ 
ness  of  drunkenness  in  a  medical  treatise 
on  delirium  tremens.  Any  generaliza¬ 
tion  seems  to  him  worth  noticing  and  of 
equally  universal  applicability,  since  he 
believes  that  the  same  causes  will  at  all 
times  produce  the  same  effect,  human 
nature  remaining  unchanged  ;  he  thus 
is  often  led  to  rest  his  inductions  on  a 
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very  narrow  basis  ;  the  facts  he  cites 
fiom  ancient  history  often  serve  rather 
as  generalizations  than  as  the  data  for 
induction  from  particular  instances. 
His  method,  professedly  experimental, 
is  in  danger  of  becoming  priori. 
Even  granting  that  human  nature  does 
not  change,  Florence  and  Arezzo  have 
little  analogy  with  Rome  and  Veii. 

W’e  have  already  said  that  Machiavelli, 
in  examining  the  means  to  be  employed 
for  the  attainment  of  a  political  end, 
leaves  their  morality  entirely  out  of 
sight,  and  considers  only  how  far  they 
are  conducive  to  that  end.  He  does, 
indeed,  say  that  a  good  man  would 
sooner  live  in  obscurity  than  become 
king  at  the  price  of  much  human  suffer* 
ing  ;  but  it  is  only  our  personal  ambition 
which  we  should  not  satisfy  at  every  cost ; 
when  the  good  of  our  country  is  at  stake 
we  must  not  regard  justice  or  injustice, 
mercy  or  cruelty,  honor  or  dishonor, 
but,  putting  aside  all  other  considera¬ 
tions,  pursue  that  policy  which  may  best 
preserve  its  existence  and  maintain  its 
liberty.  In  short,  Machiavelli  always 
argues  on  the  assumption  that  the  end 
justifies  the  means.  This  appears  to  him 
a  self-evident  axiom ;  indeed,  if  put 
in  the  form- of  the  almost  identical  state¬ 
ment  that  the  morality  of  our  acts  de¬ 
pends  rather  on  the  circumstances  and 
motives  of  the  agent  than  on  the  nature 
of  the  acts  themselves,  it  would  still 
command  pretty  general  assent.  Yet 
even  those  statesmen  whose  policy  seems 
only  justifiable  on  the  assumption  that 
the  welfare  of  the  people  overrides  all 
the  ordinary  rules  of  morality,  would 
admit  that  there  are  exceptions  to  this 
principle-  They  would  agree  with  Aris¬ 
totle,  whose  common-sense  so  often  cuts 
the  knot  of  logical  difficulties,  that  there 
are  some  acts  which  allow  of  no  justifica¬ 
tion  or  palliation.  This  Machiavelli  did 
not  see. 

I  have  already  admitted  that  Machia- 
vein's  maxims  fairly  represent  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  most  successful  princes  of  his 
own  and  other  times.  “  A  prudent 
ruler,”  he  says,  “  cannot  and  ought  not' 
to  keep  faith  when  to  do  so  is  against 
his  interests,  and  when  the  reasons 
which  led  him  to  engage  himself  no 
longer  exist.  It  is  right  to  appear  mer¬ 
ciful,  honorable,  humane,  pious,  and 
loyal,  and  to  be  so,  but  to  be  always 


pr  pared  to  lay  these  virtues  aside  when 
they  are  likely  to  be  hurtful."  No 
doubt  Machiavelli  is  right.  Most  states¬ 
men  from  Themistocles  to  Prince  Bis¬ 
marck,  have  acted  on  these  principles. 
But  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  we 
ought  to  be  grateful,  as  Bacon  would 
have  us  be,  to  Machiavelli  for  telling  us 
openly  and  without  hypocrisy  how  men 
act,  and  not  how  they  ought  to  act.  Even 
if  we  are  wholly  bad,  it  is  better  we  should 
believe  that  .we  have  a  little  virtue. 
Besides,  though  virtuous  practice  is  a 
better  incentive  to  morality  than  virtuous 
precept,  vice  formulated  in  maxims  is 
more  offensive  to  the  moral  sense,  and 
more  corrupting  than  vicious  example  ; 
for  the  latter  is  often  attributed  to  human  , 
weakness,  to  the  strength  of  temptation, 
and  is  lamented  and  condemned,  for  the 
most  part,  even  by  the  perpetrator,  while 
the  former  seduces  by  a  show  of  logic, 
of  self-reliant  pride,  and  of  cynicism 
superior  to  the  shams  of  conventionality. 
Hence  the  almost  instinctive  and  just 
reprehension  of  Machiavelli  by  the  mor¬ 
ally  sensitive  ;  while  those  who  admitted 
and  practised  his  principL^s,  wishing  to 
secure  the  reward  of  apparent  virtue, 
have  joined  in  the  chorus  of  condemna¬ 
tion.  Unless  a  man  is  thought  honest, 
his  dishonesty  is  but  unprofitable.  This 
is  no  doubt  one  of  the  reasons  of  the 
odium  which  has  attached  to  Machiavelli, 
but  he  was  also  peculiarly  unfortunate  in 
exciting  the  rancor  of  opponents  who 
agreed  in  nothing  but  in  hostility  to  his 
name. 

Although  his  works  were  first  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Papal  press,  it  was  not 
long  before  his  bitter  attacks  on  the 
Roman  Court,  and  his  almost  contempt¬ 
uous  attitude  to  the  Catholic  religion, 
provoked  the  enmity  of  its  apologists, 
and  especially  of  the  Jesuits.  "  The 
vice  and  infidelity  of  the  Italians,"  he 
had  said,  "  are  their  first  obligation  to 
the  Papacy,  their  second  the  political 
anarchy  and  ruin  of  the  peninsula.’’ 

"  When  one  considers,"  he  adds,  "  the 
wickedness  and  corruption  of  the  priest-  . 
hood,  one  cannot  but  conclude  that  their 
scourge  and  their  ruin  are  at  hand." 
John  Paul  Baglione,  had  he  dared  to  de¬ 
stroy  Julius  II.  when  in  his  power  at 
Terugia,  would  have  won  everlasting  re¬ 
nown  by  showing  these  priests  how  little 
reverence  is  due  to  men  who  live  such 
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lives  as  theirs.  But  Machiavelli’s  dis¬ 
like  of  the  Catholic  hierarchy  had  even 
deeper  roots  than  aversion  to  their  cor¬ 
ruption,  or  to  the  Church  as  one  of  those 
institutions  which  were  obstacles  to  that 
equality  between  all  members  of  the 
State  which  he  considered  the  necessary 
condition  of  a  well-constituted  republic 
or  strongly-organized  monarchy.  It  is 
clear  that  his  w’as  a  thoroughly  irrelig¬ 
ious  nature.  Notwithstanding  occa¬ 
sional  and  conventional  expressions  of 
respect,  he  was  indifferent  or  hostile  to 
Christianity.  He  was  deeply  imbued 
with  the  pagan  spirit  of  the  Renaissance  ; 
he  reserved  his  admiration  for  the  re¬ 
publics  of  antiquity  and  for  those  civic 
and  intellectual  virtues  which  maintained 
them,  and  he  naturally  disliked  a  relig¬ 
ion  which  cherished  virtues  of  another 
type.  “  Ancient  religion,”  he  says, 
”  exalted  men  full  of  worldly  ambition, 
such  as  great  captains  and  founders  of 
States,  while  ours  glorifies  men  of  lowly 
and  comtemplative  rather  than  of  active 
life.  It  seeks  for  the  highest  good  in 
humility  and  contempt  of  the  things 
nf  this  world  ;  paganism  held  that  it  is 
to  be  sought  in  loftiness  of  soul,  in 
bodily  strength,  and  in  all  that  renders 
men  more  bold  and  arrogant.  Our  relig¬ 
ion  wishes  men  to  show  courage  in  endur¬ 
ance,  rather  than  in  daring  bold  deeds. 
Hence  it  comes  that  the  world  has  fallen 
a  prey  to  scoundrels,  who  have  found 
men  anxious  to  gain  paradise  by  suffer¬ 
ing  instead  of  being  desirous  to  avenge 
themselves  on  their  oppressors.”  It  is 
true  that  he  afterward  admits  that 
Christianity,  rightly  understood,  is  no 
enemy  to  patriotism  ;  and  that  respiect 
for  religion  is  a  necessary  element  of 
national  greatness.  But  Republican 
Rome  furnishes  him  with  an  instance  of 
a  nation  which  throve  by  its  piety ; 
paganism  is  clearly  to  him  as  good,  or 
rather  a  better  basis  of  social  order  than 
Christianity,  and  Moses  is  only  classed 
with  Lycurgus,  and  Romulus,  and  Numa, 
and  other  lawgivers  and  founders  of  re¬ 
ligions. 

This  ill-concealed  hostility  to  Chris¬ 
tianity  was  as  offensive  to  the  Reformers 
as  to  the  men  of  the  Catholic  reaction, 
and  the  Romanist  controversialists,  who, 
from  Reginald  Pole  onward,  attacked 
Machiavelli,  often  without  reading  him, 
may  be  matched  by  an  equal  list  of 


Protestant  assailants.  The  latter  have 
an  additional  motive  of  hatred.  Our 
author  was,  they  thought,  the  instructor 
in  statecraft  of  their  opponents,  the  in¬ 
stigator  of  their  treacherous  cruelties 
and  persecutions.  His  writings  were 
the  favorite  study  of  Catharine  de’ 
Medici  and  of  her  son,  Henry  III.  ; 
therefore  he  w'as  held  responsible  for  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew. 

Next  came  the  philosophers  who  be¬ 
lieved  in  the  natural  goodness  of  human 
nature,  and  that  to  remove  the  artificial 
restrictions  which  cramped  and  dis¬ 
torted  original  righteousness  was  the 
proper  function  of  the  reformer ;  to 
these  men  Machiavelli’s  doctrine  was 
naturally  repugnant.  They  inveighed 
against  him,  or  if  they  defended  him  it 
was  on  the  ground  that  he  did  not  mean 
what  he  said,  that,  as  Rousseau  declared, 
his  object  w’as  to  paint  the  tyrant  in  his 
true  colors,  in  order  that  the  people 
might  recognize  and  ffee  from  such  a 
monster.  While  accusers  rose  up  on  all 
sides,  the  defence  was  long  neglected. 
The  statesmen  who  read,  appreciated, 
and  profited  by  the  works  of  the  Floren¬ 
tine  secretary  were  naturally  not  dis¬ 
posed  to  proclaim  themselves  his  disci¬ 
ples  ;  and  the  writeis  wlio  borrowed 
from  the  stores  of  his  wisdom  acknowl¬ 
edged  their  obligation  by  a  few’  words  of 
guarded  praise- 

During  tnis  century,  on  the  other 
hand,  Machiavelli,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  has  had  no  reason  to  com¬ 
plain  of  the  hostility  of  his  critics. 
They  agree  for  the  most  part  in  seeking 
to  extenuate  and  excuse  his  faults,  how¬ 
ever  much  they  may  differ  in  the  ex¬ 
planation  of  his  motives.  P'or  while 
some  maintain  that  he  took  a  purely 
scientific  interest  in  the  study  of  state¬ 
craft,  and  therefore  leaves  aside  all  con¬ 
siderations  of  morality  ;  others,  and 
these  are  the  majority,  defend  what  is 
most  questionable  in  his  writings  on  the 
ground  that  his  aim,  the  liberation  and 
unity  of  Italy,  is  high  and  unselfish,  and 
that  if  he  seems  unscrupulous  in  the 
choice  of  means,  he  is  to  be  excused, 
partly  on  the  ground  of  necessity,  partly 
l)ecause  he  shared  in  the  lax  morality  of 
his  country  and  of  his  age.  There  are  even 
some  who  still  offer  the  old  apology, 
mentioned  by  Cardinal  Pole,  that  he  con¬ 
ceals  his  true  opinions— that,  hating  des- 
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potism,  he  satirizes  the  tyrants  he  de¬ 
scribes,  and  seeks  by  revealing  the  hide¬ 
ous  secrets  of  their  policy  to  warn  the 
people  against  them,  or  even  by  his  in¬ 
sidious  advice  to  incite  them  to  further 
atrocities  and  so  to  bring  about  their 
ruin.  Lastly,  it  has  been  maintained  that 
“  The  Prince”  was  little  more  than  a 
rhetorical  exercise ;  that  Machiavelli 
merely  wished  to  show  the  Medici  how 
clever  he  was,  and  how  useful  a  servant 
they  would  find  him. 

No  one  who  has  read  ”  The  Prince” 
and  “  Discourses”  carefully,  and  who 
has  compared  them  with  Machiavelli 's 
other  treatises  and  letters,  can  maintain 
that  he  is  speaking  ironically,  or  giving 
advice  which  he  imagines  to  be  injuri¬ 
ous.  If  he  were,  how  can  we  explain 
the  reiterated  exhortation  to  princes  to 
secure  the  affections  of  their  subjects,  to 
affect  virtues  even  if  they  have  them 
not,  never  to  be  more  cruel  than  the 
occasion  requires  ?  But  it  is  unneces¬ 
sary  to  seek  for  arguments  against  an 
opinion  so  far-fetched  and  untenable, 
and  so  at  variance  with  Machiavelli’s 
own  statements. 

All  the  other  explanations  probably 
contain  more  or  less  of  the  truth.  Mach¬ 
iavelli,  as  we  have  seen,  himself  tells  us 
that  his  object,  at  any  rate  in  the  com¬ 
position  of  ”  The  Prince,”  partly  was 
to  recommend  himself  to  the  Medici  and 
to  obtain  employment  by  showing  his 
cleverness,  partly — for  his  own  instruc¬ 
tion  and  to  divert  his  thoughts  from  pain¬ 
ful  meditation — to  note  down  all  that  he 
could  collect  from  the  ancients  and  from 
modern  experience  touching  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  enable  men  to  acquire  and 
retain  political  power.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  again  and  again  insists  that  the 
expulsion  of  the  foreigners,  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  an  Italian  kingdom,  and  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  constitutions  which  would 
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gradually  prepare  the  people  for  free¬ 
dom,  would  be  not  only  the  justification 
but  the  glory  of  any  prince  who,  by 
whatever  means,  might  raise  himself,  to 
sovereign  power  in  the  peninsula.  In 
the  statement  of  the  motives  of  his 
writings,  as  in  all  else,  Machiavelli  is 
perfectly  straightforward.  Hypocrisy 
was  not  his  vice  nor  that  of  his  country¬ 
men,  with  the  Inquisition  and  the  Jesu¬ 
its  it  was  conferred  on  Italy  as  a  last 
benefit  by  the  Roman  Church. 

Machiavelli  was  not  then  wholly  either 
a  disinterested  patriot  or  a  mere  student 
of  political  phenomena,  or  an  intellect¬ 
ual  condottiere  seeking  to  prove  to  his 
customers  the  sharpness  of  the  weapon 
he  offered  for  hire.  But  above  all,  I 
would  insist  that  he  was  not  the  origina¬ 
tor  of  a  new  system  of  statecraft.  It 
is  true  that  no  book  has  ever  been 
more  diligently  studied  by  the  rulers  of 
mankind  than  was  “The  Prince”  by 
the  statesmen  of  the  sixteenth  century  ; 
but  it  would  be  difficult  to  show  that  it 
had  any  great  influence  on  their  conduct. 
The  policy  of  Catharine  de’  Medici  was 
not  more  Machiavellian  than  that  of 
Lewis  XL — indeed  far  less  so,  if  we  use 
that  word  in  its  true  and  better  sense  ; 
nor  did  Philip  11.  or  Alva,  Elizabeth  or 
Cecil,  surpass  .Ferdinand  the  Catholic 
or  Richard  HI.  in  unscrupulous  pursuit 
of  the  objects  of  their  ambition. 

On  the  whole,  we  may  perhaps  con¬ 
clude  that  the  mischief  which  Machia¬ 
velli  may  have  done  by  exalting  ex¬ 
pediency  at  the  expense  of  morality,  and 
by  sanctioning  revolutionary  violence, 
has  been  fully  compensated  by  the  im¬ 
pulse  he  has  given  to  patriotism  ;  while 
his  influence  on  political  speculation  .has 
been  altogether  salutary,  since  he  first 
returned  to  the  method  of  Aristotle,  and 
appealed  to  the  teaching  of  experience 
and  of  facts. — Fortnightly  Rnnav. 
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For  many  centuries  the  occult  prob¬ 
lem  how  to  account  for  the  milk  in  the 
coco-nut  has  awakened  the  profoundest 
interest  alike  of  ingenious  infancy  and 
of  maturer  scientific  age.  Though  it 
cannot  be  truthfully  affirmed  of  it,  as  of 
the  cosmogony  or  creation  of  the  world. 
New  Sxaixs. — Vou  XXXIX.,  No.  5 


in  the  “  Vicar  of  Wakefield,”  that  it  “  has 
puzzled  the  philosophers  of  all  ages” 
(for  Sanchoniathon  was  certainly  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  very  existence  of  that  deli¬ 
cious  juice,  and  Manetho  doubtless  went 
to  his  grave  without  ever  having  tasted 
it  fresh  from  the  nut  under  a  tropical 
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veranda),  yet  it  may  be  safely  asserted 
that  for  the  last  three  hundred  years  the 
philosopher  who  has  not  at  some  time 
or  other  of  his  life  meditated  upon  that 
abstruse  question  is  unworthy  of  such 
an  exalted  name.  The  cosmogony  and 
the  milk  in  the  coco-nut  are,  however, 
a  great  deal  closer  together  in  thought 
than  Sanchoniathon  or  Manetho,  or  the 
rogue  who  quoted  them  so  glibly,  is  ever 
at  all  likely,  in  his  wildest  moments,  to 
have  imagined. 

The  coco-nut,  in  fact,  is  a  subject 
well  deserving  of  the  most  sympathetic 
treatment  at  the  gentle  hands  of  grate¬ 
ful  humanity.  No  other  plant  is  useful 
to  us  in  so  many  diverse  and  remark¬ 
able  manners.  It  has  been  truly  said 
of  that  friend  of  man,  the  domestic  pig, 
that  he  is  all  good,  from  the  end  of  his 
snout  to  the  tip  of  his  tail ;  but  even 
the  pig,  though  he  furnishes  us  with  so 
many  necessaries  of  luxuries  —  from 
tooth-brushes  to  sausages,  from  ham  to 
lard,  from  pepsin  wine  to  pork  pies — 
does  not  nearly  approach,  in  the  multi¬ 
plicity  and  variety  of  his  virtues,  the 
all-sufficing  and  world-supplying  coco¬ 
nut.  A  Chinese  proverb  says  that  there 
are  as  many  useful  properties  in  the 
coco-nut  palm  as  there  are  days  in  the 
year  ;  and  a  Polynesian'  saying  tells  us 
that  the  man  who  plants  a  coco-nut 
plants  meat  and  drink,  hearth  and  home, 
vessels  and  clothing,  for  himself  and  his 
children  after  him.  Like  the  great  Mr, 
Whiteley,  the  invaluable  palm-tree  might 
modestly  advertise  itself  as  a  universal 
provider.  The  solid  part  of  the  nut 
supplies  food  almost  alone  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  daily,  and  the  milk 
seAes  them  for  drink,  thus  acting  as  an 
efficient  filter  to  the  water  absorbed  by 
the  roots  in  the  most  polluted  or  mal¬ 
arious  regions.  If  you  tap  the  flower- 
stalk  you  get  a  sweet  juice,  which  can 
be  boiled  down  into  a  peculiar  sugar 
called  (in  the  charming  dialect  of  com¬ 
merce)  jaggery  ;  or  it  can  be  fermented 
into  a  very  nasty  spirit  known  as  palm- 
wine,  toddy,  or  arrack  ;  or  it  can  be 
mixed  with  bitter  herbs  and  roots  to 
make  that  delectable  comjjound  “  native 
beer.”  If  you  squeeze  the  dry  nut  you 
get  coco-nut  oil,  which  is  as  good  as 
lard  for  frying  when  fresh,  and  is  ”an 
excellent  substitute  for  butter  at  break¬ 
fast,”  on  tropical  tables.  Under  the 


mysterious  name  of  copra  (which  most 
of  us  have  seen  with  awe  described  in 
the  market  reports  as  “  firm”  or  ‘‘  weak,” 
‘‘  receding”  or  ‘‘  steady”)  it  forms  the 
main  or  only  export  of  many  Oceanic 
Islands,  and  is  largely  imported  into 
this  realm  of  England,  where  the  thicker 
portion  is  called  stearine,  and  used  fur 
making  sundry  candles  with  fanciful 
names,  while  the  clear  oil  is  employed 
for  burning  in  ordinary  lamps.  In  the 
process  of  purification,  it  yields  glycer¬ 
ine  ;  and  it  enters  largely  into  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  most  better-class  soaps.  The 
fibre  that  surrounds  the  nut  makes  up 
the  other  mysterious  article  of  com¬ 
merce  known  as  coir,  which  is  twisted 
into  stout  ropes,  or  woven  into  coco¬ 
nut  matting  and  ordinary  doormats. 
Brushes  and  brooms  are  also  made  of  it, 
and  it  is  used,  not  always  in  the  most 
honest  fashion,  in  place  of  real  horse¬ 
hair,  in  stuffing  cushions.  The  shell, 
cut  in  half,  supplies  good  cups,  and 
is  artistically  carved  by  the  Polynesians, 
Japanese  Hindoos,  and  other  benighted 
heathen,  who  have  not  learned  the 
true  methods  of  civilized  machine- 
made  shoddy  manufacture.  The  leaves 
serve  as  excellent  thatch  ;  on  the  flat 
blades,  prepared  like  papyrus,  the 
most  famous  Buddhist  manuscripts 
are  written  ;  the  long  mid  -  ribs  or 
branches  (strictly  speaking,  the  leaf¬ 
stalks),  answer  admirably  for  rafters, 
posts,  or  fencing ;  the  fibrous  sheath 
at  the  base  is  a  remarkable  natural  im¬ 
itation  of  cloth,  employed  for  strainers, 
w'rappers,  and  native  hats  ;  while  the 
trunk,  or  stem,  passes  in  carpentry  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  porcupine  wood,  and 
produces  beautiful  effects  as  a  wonder¬ 
fully  colored  cabinet-maker’s  material. 
These  are  only  a  few  selected  instances 
out  of  the  innumerable  uses  of  the  coco¬ 
nut  palm. 

Apart  even  from  the  manifold  merits 
of  the  tree  that  bears  it,  the  milk  itself 
has  many  and  great  claims  to  our  re¬ 
spect  and  esteem,  as  everybody  who  has 
ever  drunk  it  in  its  native  surroundings 
will  enthusiastically  admit.  In  Eng¬ 
land,  to  be  sure,  the  white  milk  in  the 
dry  nuts  is  a  very  poor  stuff,  sickly,  and 
strong-flavored,  and  rather  indigesti¬ 
ble.  But  in  the  tropics,  coco-nut  milk, 
or,  as  we  oftener  call  it  there,  coco-nut 
water,  is  a  very  different  and  vastly  supc- 
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rior  sort  of  beverage.  At  eleven  o’clock 
every  morning,  when  you  are  hot  and 
tired  with  the  day’s  work,  your  black 
servant,  clad  from  head  to  foot  in  his 
cool  clean  white  linen  suit,  brings  you 
in  a  tall  soda  glass  full  of  a  clear,  light 
crystal  liquid,  temptingly  displayed 
against  the  yellow  background  of  a 
chased  Benares  brass-work  tray.  The 
lump  of  ice  bobs  enticingly  up  and 
down  in  the  centre  of  the  tumbler,  or 
clinks  musically  against  the  edge  of  the 
glass  as  he  carries  it  along.  You  take 
the  cool  cup  thankfully  and  swallow  it 
down  at  one  long  draught ;  fresh  as  a 
May  morning,  pure  as  an  English  hill¬ 
side  spring,  delicate  as — well,  as  coco¬ 
nut  water.  None  but  itself  can  be  its 
parallel.  It  is  certainly  the  most  deli¬ 
cious,  dainty,  transparent,  crystal  drink 
ever  invented.  How  did  it  get  there, 
and  what  is  it  for  ? 

In  the  early  green  stage  at  which  co¬ 
co-nuts  are  generally  ]>icked  for  house¬ 
hold  use  in  the  tropics  the  shell  hasn’t 
yet  solidified  into  a  hard  stony  coat,  but 
still  remains  quite  soft  enough  to  be 
readily  cut  through  with  a  sharp  table 
knife — just  like  young  walnuts  picked 
for  pickling.  If  you  cut  one  across 
while  it  is  in  this  unsophisticated  state,  it 
is  easy  enough  to  see  the  arrangement 
of  the  interior,  and  the  part  borne  by 
the  milk  in  the  development  and  growth 
of  the  mature  nut.  The  ordinary  trop¬ 
ical  way  of  opening  coco-nuts  for  table, 
indeed,  is  by  cutting  off  the  top  of  the 
shell  and  rind  in  'successive  slices,  at 
the  end  where  the  three  pores  are  situat¬ 
ed,  until  you  reach  the  level  of  the 
water,  which  fills  up  the  whole  interior. 
The  nutty  part  around  the  inside  of  the 
shell  is  then  extremely  soft  and  jelly- 
like,  so  that  it  can  be  readily  eaten  with 
a  spoon  :  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  very 
few  people  ever  do  eat  the  flesh  at  all. 
After  their  first  few  months  in  the  trop¬ 
ics,  they  lose  the  taste  for  this  compara¬ 
tively  indigestible  part,  and  confine 
themselves  entirely  (like  patients  at  a 
German  spa)  to  drinking  the  Water.  A 
young  coco-nut  is  thus  seen  to  consist, 
first  of  a  green  outer  skin,  then  of  a 
fibrous  coat,  which  afterward  becomes 
the  hair,  and  next  of  a  harder  shell 
which  finally  gets  quite  woody  ;  while 
inside  all  comes  the  actual  seed  or  un¬ 
ripe  nut  itself.  The  office  of  the  coco¬ 


nut  water  is  the  deposition  of  the  nutty 
part  around  the  side  of  the  shell ;  it  is, 
so  to  speak,  the  mother  liquid,  from 
which  the  harder  eatable  portion  is 
afterward  derived.  This  state  is  not 
uncommon  in  embryo  seeds.  In  a  very 
young  pea,  for  example,  the  inside  is 
quite  watery,  and  only  the  outer  skin  is 
at  all  solid,  as  we  have  all  observed  when 
green  peas  first  come  into  season.  But 
the  special  peculiarity  of  the  coco -nut 
consists  in  the  fact  that  this  liquid  con¬ 
dition  of  the  interior  continues  even 
after  the  nut  is  ripe,  and  that  is  the  really 
curious  point  about  the  milk  in  the  coco¬ 
nut  which  does  actually  need  accounting 
for. 

In  order  to  understand  it  one  ought  to 
examine  a  coco-nut  in  the  act  of  bud¬ 
ding,  and  to  do  this  it  is  by  no  means 
necessary  to  visit  the  West  Indies  or  the 
Pacific  Islands  ;  all  you  need  to  do  is  to 
ask  a  Covent  Garden  fruit  salesman  to 
get  you  a  few  *‘  growers.”  On  the  voy¬ 
age  to  England,  a  certain  number  of 
precocious  coco-nuts,  stimulated  by  the 
congenial  warmth  and  damp  of  most 
shipholds,  usually  begin  to  sprout  before 
their  time  ;  and  these  waste  nuts  are  sold 
by  the  dealers  at  a  low  rate  to  East  End 
children  and  inquiring  botanists.  An 
examination  of  a  ”  grower  ”  very  soon 
convinces  one  w’hat  is  the  use  of  the  milk 
in  the  coco-nut. 

It  must  be  duly  borne  in  mind,  to  be¬ 
gin  with,  that  the  prime  end  and  object 
of  the  nut  is  not  to  be  eaten  raw  by  the 
ingenious  monkey,  or  to  be  converted 
by  lordly  man  into  coco-nut  biscuits,  or 
coco-nut  pudding,  but  simply  and  solely 
to  reproduce  the  coco-nut  palm  in  syffi- 
cient  numbers  to  future  generations. 
For  this  purpose  the  nut  has  slowly  ac¬ 
quired  by  natural  selection  a  number  of 
protective  defences  against  its  numerous 
enemies,  which  serve  to  guard  it  admir¬ 
ably  in  the  native  state  from  almost  all 
possible  animal  depredators.  First  of 
all,  the  actual  nut  or  seed  itself  consists 
of  a  tiny  embryo  plant,  placed  just  inside 
the  softest  of  the  three  pores  or  pits  at 
the  end  of  the  shell,  and  surrounded  by 
a  vast  quantity  of  nutritious  pulp,  destin¬ 
ed  to  feed  and  support  it  during  its  ear¬ 
liest  unprotected  days,  if  not  otherwise 
diverted  by  man  or  monkey.  But  as 
whatever  feeds  a  young  plant  will  also 
feed  an  animal,  and  as  many  animals 
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betray  a  felonious  desire  to  appropriate 
to  their  own  wicked  ends  the  food-stuffs 
laid  up  by  the  palm  for  the  use  of  its  own 
seedling,  the  coco-nut  has  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  inclose  this  particularly  large 
and  rich  kernel  in  a  very  solid  and  de¬ 
fensive  shell.  And,  once  more,  since  the 
palm  grows  at  a  very  great  height  from 
the  ground — I  have  seen  them  up  to 
ninety  feet  in  favorable  circumstances 
— this  shell  stands  a  very  good  chance 
of  getting  broken  in  tumbling  to  the 
earth,  so  that  it  has  been  necessary  to 
surround  it  with  a  mass  of  soft  and  yield¬ 
ing  fibrous  material,  which  breaks  its 
fall,  and  acts  as  a  buffer  to  it  when  it 
comes  in  contact  with  the  soil  beneath. 
So  many  protections  has  the  coco-nut 
gradually  devised  for  itself  by  the  con¬ 
tinuous  survival  of  the  best  adapted 
among  numberless  and  endless  sponta¬ 
neous  variations  of  all  its  kind  in  past 
time. 

Now,  when  the  coco-nut  has  actually 
reached  the  ground  at  last,  and  proceeds 
to  sprout  in  the  spot  where  chance  (per¬ 
haps  in  the  bodily  shape  of  a  disappoint¬ 
ed  monkey)  has  chosen  to  cast  it,  these 
numerous  safeguards  and  solid  envel¬ 
opes  naturally  begin  to  prove  decided 
nuisances  to  the  embryo  within.  It 
starts  under  the  great  disadvantage  of 
being  hermetically  sealed  within  a  solid 
wooden  shell,  so  that  no  water  can  pos¬ 
sibly  get  at  it  to  aid  it  as  most  other 
seeds  are  aided  in  the  process  of  germi- 
«iation.  Fancy  yourself  a  seed-pea,  anx¬ 
ious  to  sprout,  but  coated  all  round  with 
a  hard  covering  of  impermeable  sealing- 
wax,  and  you  will  be  in  a  position  faint¬ 
ly  to  appreciate  the  unfortunate  predica¬ 
ment  of  a  grower  coco-nut.  Natural  se¬ 
lection,  however — that  deus  ex  machina 
of  modem  science,  which  can  perform 
such  endless  wonders,  if  only  you  give 
it  time  enough  to  work  in  and  variations 
enough  to  work  upon — natural  selection 
has  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  unhappy 
plant  by  leaving  it  a  little  hole  at  the 
top  of  the  shell,  out  of  which  it  can  push 
its  feathery  green  head  without  difficulty. 
.Everybody  knows  that  if  you  look  at  the 
sharp  end  of  a  coco-nut  you  will  see 
three  little  brown  pits  or  depressions  on 
its  surface.  Most  people  also  know 
that  two  of  these  are  firmly  stopped  up 
(for  a  reason  to  which  1  shall  presently 
recur),  but  that  the  third  one  is  only 


closed  by  a  slight  film  or  very  thin  shell, 
which  can  be  easily  bored  through  with 
a  pocket-knife,  so  as  to  let  the  milk  run 
off  before  cracking  the  shell.  So  much 
we  have  all  learned  during  our  ardent 
pursuit  of  natural  knowledge  on  half-holi¬ 
days  in  early  life.  But  we  probably  then 
failed  to  observe  that  just  opposite  this 
soft  hole  lies  a  small  roundish  knob,  em¬ 
bedded  in  the  pulp  or  eatable  portion, 
which  knob  is  in  fact  the  embryo  palm 
or  seedling,  for  whose  ultimate  benefit 
the  whole  arrangement  (in  brown  and 
green)  has  been  invented.  That  is  very 
much  the  way  with  man  ;  he  notices 
what  concerns  his  own  appetite,  and 
omits  all  the  really  important  parts  of 
the  whole  subject.  It'e  think  the  use  of 
the  hole  is  to  ]et  out  the  milk  ;  but  the 
nut  knows  that  its  real  object  is  to  let 
out  the  seedling.  The  knob  grows  out 
at  last  into  the  young  plantlet,  and  it  is 
by  means  of  the  soft  hole  that  it  makes 
its  escape  through  the  shell  to  the  air  and 
the  sunshine  which  it  seeks  without. 

This  brings  us  really  down  at  last  to 
the  true  raison  (f  etre  for  the  milk  in  the 
coco-nut.  As  the  seed  or  kernel  cannot 
easily  get  at  much  water  from  outside, 
it  has  a  good  supply  of  water  laid  up  for 
it  ready  beforehand  within  its  own  en¬ 
circling  shell.  The  mother  liquid  from 
which  the  pulp  or  nutty  part  has  been 
deposited  remains  in  the  centre,  as 
the  milk,  till  the  tiny  embryo  begins  to 
sprout.  As  soon  as  it  does  so,  the  little 
knob  which  was  at  first  so  very  small 
enlarges  rapidly  antk  absorbs  the  water, 
till  it  grows  out  into  a  big  spongy  cellu¬ 
lar  mass,  which  at  last  almost  fills  up  the 
entire  shell.  At  the  same  time,  its  other 
end  pushes  its  way  out  through  the  soft 
hole,  and  then  gives  birth  to  a  growing 
bud  at  the  top — the  future  stem  and 
leaves — and  to  a  number  of  long  threads 
beneath — the  future  roots.  Meanwhile, 
the  spongy  mass  inside  begins  gradually 
to  absorb  all  the  nutty  part,  using  up 
its  oils  and  starches  for  the  purpose  of 
feeding  the  young  plant  above,  until  it 
is  of  an  age  to  expand  its  leaves  to  the 
open  tropical  sunlight  and  shift  for  itself 
in  the  struggle  for  life.  It  seems  at 
first  sight  very  hard  to  understand  how 
any  tissue  so  solid  as  the  pulp  of  coco¬ 
nut  can  be  thus  softened  and  absorbed 
without  any  visible  cause ;  but  in  the 
subtle  chemistry  of  living  vegetation 
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such  a  transformation  is  comparatively 
simple  and  easy  to  perform.  Nature 
sometimes  works  much  greater  miracles 
than  this  in  the  same  way  :  for  example, 
what  is  called  vegetable  ivory,  a  sub¬ 
stance  so  solid  that  it  can  be  carved  or 
turned  only  with  great  difficulty,  is  really 
the  kernel  of  another  palm-nut,  allied  to 
the  coco-palm,  and  its  very  stony  parti¬ 
cles  are  all  similarly  absorbed  during 
germination  by  the  dissolving  power  of 
the  young  seedling. 

Why,  however,  has  the  coco-nut  three 
pores  at  the  top  instead  of  one,  and  why 
are  two  out  of  the  three  so  carefully  and 
firmly  sealed  up  ?  The  explanation  of 
this  strange  peculiarity  is  only  to  be 
found  in  the  ancestral  history  of  the 
coco-nut  kind.  Most  nuts,  indeed,  start 
in  their  earlier  stage  as  if  they  meant  to 
produce  two  or  more  seeds  each  ;  but  as 
they  ripen,  all  the  seeds  except  one  be¬ 
come  abortive.  The  almond,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  has  in  the  flower  two  seeds  or  ker¬ 
nels  to  each  nut ;  but  in  the  ripe  state 
there  is  generally  only  one,  though  occa¬ 
sionally  we  find  an  almond  with  two — 
a  philipcena,  as  we  commonly  call  it— 
just  to  keep  in  memory  the  original  ar¬ 
rangement  of  its  earlier  ancestors.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  plants  whose  fruits 
have  no  special  protection  for  their  seeds 
are  obliged  to  produce  a  great  many  of 
them  at  once,  in  order  that  one  seed  in 
a  thousand  may  finally  survive  the  on¬ 
slaughts  of  their  Argus-eyed  enemies ; 
but  when  they  learn  to  protect  them- 
^  selves  by  hard  coverings  from  birds  and 
beasts,  they  can  dispense  with  some  of 
these  supernumerary  seeds,  and  put 
more  nutriment  into  each  one  of  those 
that  they  still  retain.  Compare,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  innumerable  small  round 
seedlets  of  the  poppy-head  with  the  sol¬ 
itary  large  and  richly-stored  seed  of  the 
walnut,  or  the  tiny  black  specks  of  mus¬ 
tard  and  cress  with  the  single  compact 
and  well-filled  seed  of  the  filbert  and  the 
acorn.  To  the  very  end,  however,  most 
nuts  begin  in  the  flower  as  if  they  meant 
to  produce  a  whole  capsuleful  of  small 
unstored  and  unprotected  seeds,  like 
their  original  ancestors ;  it  is  only  at 
the  last  moment  that  they  recollect  them¬ 
selves,  suppress  all  their  ovules  except 
one,  and  store  that  one  with  all  the  best 
and  oiliest  food-stufls  at  their  disposal. 
The  nuts,  in  fact,  have  learned  by  long 


experience  that  it  is  better  to  be  the  only 
son  and  heir  of  a  wealthy  house,  set  up 
in  life  with  a  good  capital  to  begin  upon, 
than  to  be  one  of  a  poor  family  of  thir¬ 
teen  needy  and  unprovided  children. 

Now,  the  coco-nuts  are  descended 
from  a  great  tribe — the  palms  and  lilies 
— which  have  as  their  main  distinguish¬ 
ing  peculiarity  the  arrangement  of  parts 
in  their  flowers  and  fruits  by  threes  each. 
For  example,  in  the  most  typical  flowers 
of  this  great  group,  there  are  three  green 
outer  calyx-pieces,  three  bright-colored 
petals,  three  long  outer  stamens,  three 
short  inner  stamens,  three  valves  to  the 
capsule,  and  three  seeds  or  three  rows 
of  seeds  in  each  fruit.  Many  palms  still 
keep  pretty  well  to  this  primitive  arrange¬ 
ment,  but  a  few  of  them  which  have 
specially  protected  or  highly  developed 
fruits  or  nuts  have  lost  in  their  later 
stages  the  threefold  disposition  in  the 
fruit,  and  possess  only  one  seed,  often 
a  very  large  one.  There  is  no  better 
and  more  typical  nut  in  the  whole  world 
than  a  coco-nut — that  is  to  say,  from 
our  present  point  of  view  at  least,  though 
the  fear  of  that  awful  person,  the  botan¬ 
ical  Smelfungus,  compels  me  to  add 
that  this  is  not  quite  technically  true. 
Smelfungus,  indeed,  would  insist  up¬ 
on  it  that  the  coco-nut  is  not  a  nut  at 
all,  and  would  thrill  us  with  the  delight¬ 
ful  information,  innocently  conveyed  in 
that  delicious  dialect  of  which  he  is  so 
great  a  master,  that  it  is  really  ‘  a  drupa¬ 
ceous  fruit  with  a  fibrous  mesocarp.’ 
Still,  in  spite  of  Smelfungus  with  his 
nice  hair-splitting  distinctions,  it  remains 
true  that  humanity  at  large  will  still  call 
a  nut  a  nut,  and  that  the  coco-nut  is  the 
highest  known  development  of  the  pecul¬ 
iar  nutty  tactics.  It  has  the  largest  and 
most  richly-stored  seed  of  any  known 
plant ;  and  this  seed  is  surrounded  by 
one  of  the  hardest  and  most  unmanage¬ 
able  of  any  known  shells.  Hence  the 
coco-nut  has  readily  been  able  to  dis¬ 
pense  with  the  three  kernels  which  each 
nut  used  in  its  earlier  and  less  developed 
days  to  produce.  But  though  the  palm 
has  thus  taken  to  reducing  the  number 
of  its  seeds  in  each  fruit  to  the  lowest 
possible  point  consistent  with  its  contin- 
ued  existence  at  all,  it  still  goes  on  re¬ 
taining  many  signs  of  its  ancient  three¬ 
fold  arrangement.  The  ancestral  and 
most  deeply  ingrained  habits  persist  in 
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the  earlier  stages  ;  it  is  only  in  the  ma¬ 
ture  form  that  the  later  acquired  habits 
begin  fully  to  predominate.  Even  so  our 
own  boys  pass  through  an  essentially  sav¬ 
age  childhood  of  ogres  and  fairies,  bows 
and  arrows,  sugar-plums  and  barbaric 
nursery  tales,  as  well  as  a  romantic  boy¬ 
hood  of  mediaeval  chivalry  and  advent¬ 
ure,  before  they  steady  down  into  that 
crowning  glory  of  our  race,  the  solid, 
sober,  matter-of-fact,  commercial  Brit¬ 
ish  Philistine.  Hence  the  coco-nut  in 
its  unstripped  state  is  roughly  triangular 
in  form,  its  angles  answering  to  the  sep¬ 
arate  three  fruits  of  simpler  palms  ;  and 
it  has  three  pits  or  weak  places  in  the 
shell,  through  which  the  embryos  of  the 
three  original  kernels  used  to  force  their 
way  out.  But  as  only  one  of  them  is 
now  needed,  that  one  alone  is  left  soft ; 
the  other  two,  which  would  be  merely  a 
source  of  weakness  to  the  plant  if  un¬ 
protected,  are  covered  in  the  existing 
nut  by  harder  shell.  Doubtless  they 
serve  in  part  to  deceive  the  too  inquisi¬ 
tive  monkey  or  other  enemy,  who  prob¬ 
ably  concludes  that  if  one  of  the  pits  is 
hard  and  impermeable,  the  other  two 
are  so  likewise. 

Though  I  have  now,  I  hope,  satisfac¬ 
torily  accounted  for  the  milk  in  the  coco¬ 
nut,  and  incidentally  for  some  other 
matters  in  its  economy  as  well,  1  am 
loath  to  leave  the  young  seedling  whom 
I  have  brought  so  far  on  his  way,  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  winds  and  storms 
and  tropical  animals,  some  of  whom  are 
extremely  fond  of  his  juicy  and  delicate 
shoots.  Indeed,  the  growing  point  or 
bud  of  most  palms  is  a  very  pleasant 
succulent  vegetable,  and  one  kind — the 
West  Indian  mountain  cabbage — de¬ 
serves  a  better  and  more  justly  descrip¬ 
tive  name,  for  it  is  really  much  more  like 
seakale  or  asparagus.  I  shall  try  to  fol¬ 
low  our  young  seedling  on  in  life,  there¬ 
fore,  so  as  to  give,  while  I  am  about  it, 
a  fairly  comprehensive  and  complete  bi¬ 
ography  of  a  single  flourishing  coco-nut 
palm. 

Beginning,  then,  with  the  fall  of  the 
nut  from  the  parent-tree,  the  troubles  of 
the  future  palm  confront  it  at  once  in 
the  shape  of  the  nut-eating  crab.  This 
evil-disposed  crustacean  is  common 
around  the  sea-coast  of  the  eastern  trop¬ 
ical  islands,  which  is  also  the  region 
mainly  affected  by  the  coco-nut  palm  ; 


for  coco-nuts  are  essentially  shore-loving 
trees,  and  thrive  best  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  sea.  g^mong  the 
fallen  nuts,  the  clumsy-looking  thief  of  a 
crab  'his  appropriate  Latin  name  is  Bit- 
gus  latro)  makes  great  and  dreaded 
havoc.  To  assist  him  in  his  unlawful 
object  he  has  developed  a  pair  of  front 
legs,  with  specially  strong  and  heavy 
claws,  supplemented  by  a  last  or  tail-end 
pair  armed  only'  with  very  narrow  and 
slender  pincers.  He  subsists  entirely 
upon  a  coco-nut  diet.  Setting  to  work 
upon  a  big  fallen  nut — with  the  husk  on, 
coco-nuts  measure  in  the  raw  state  about 
twelve  inches  the  long  way — he  tears  off 
all  the  coarse  fibre  bit  by  bit,  and  gets 
down  at  last  to  the  hard  shell.  Then  he 
hammers  away  with  his  heavy  claw  on 
,  the  softest  eye-hole  till  he  has  pounded 
an  opening  right  through  it.  This  done 
he  twists  round  his  body  so  as  to  turn 
his  back  upon  the  coco-nut  he  is  operat¬ 
ing  upon  (crabs  are  never  famous  either 
for  good  manners  or  gracefulness)  and 
proceeds  awkwardly  but  effectually  to 
extract  all  the  whi>e  kernel  or  pulp 
through  the  breach  with  his  narrow  pair 
of  hind  pincers.  lake  man,  too,  the 
robber-crab  knows  the  value  of  the  out¬ 
er  husk  as  well  as  of  the  eatable  nut  it¬ 
self,  for  he  collects  the  fibre  in  surpris¬ 
ing  quantities  to  line  his  burrow  and  lies 
upon  it,  the  clumsy  sybarite,  for  a  luxu¬ 
rious  couch.  Alas,  however,  for  the 
helplessness  of  crabs  and  the  rapacity 
and  cunning  of  all-appropriating  man  ! 
The  spoil-sport  Malay  digs  up. the  nest 
for  the  sake  of  the  fibre  it  contains, 
which  spares  him  the  trouble  of  picking 
junk  on  his  own  account,  and  then  he 
eats  the  industrious  crab  who  has  laid  it 
all  up,  while  he  melts  down  the  great 
lump  of  fat  under  the  robber's  capacious 
tail,  and  sometimes  gets  from  it  as  much 
as  a  good  quart  of  what  may  be  practi¬ 
cally  considered  as  limpid  coco-nut  oil. 
Sic  VOS  non  vobis  is  certainly  the  melan¬ 
choly  refrain  of  all  natural  history.  The 
coco-nut  palm  intends  the  oil  for  the 
nourishment  of  its  own  seedling ;  the 
crab  feloniously  appropriates  it  and 
stores  it  up  under  his  capacious  tail  for 
future  personal  use ;  the  Malay  steals  it 
again  from  the  thief  for  his  own  pur¬ 
poses  ;  and  ten  to  one  the  Dutch  or 
English  merchant  beguiles  it  from  him 
with  sized  calico  or  poisoned  rum,  and 
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transmits  it  to  Europe,  where  it  serves 
to  lighten  our  nights  and  assist  at  our 
matutinal  tub,  to  p>oint  a  moral  and 
adorn  the  present  tale. 

If,  however,  our  coco-nut  is  lucky 
enough  to  escape  the  robber-crabs,  the 
pigs,  and  the  monkeys,  as  well  as  to 
avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of  man,  and 
being  converted  into  the  copra  of  com¬ 
merce,  or  sold  from  a  costermonger’s 
barrow  in  the  chilly  streets  of  ungenial 
London  at  a  penny  a  slice,  it  may  very 
probably  succeed  in  germinating  after 
the  fashion  I  have  already  described,  and 
pushing  up  its  head  through  the  sur¬ 
rounding  foliage  to  the  sunlight  above. 
As  a  rule,  the  coco-nut  has  been  drop¬ 
ped  by  its  mother  tree  on  the  sandy  soil 
of  a  sea-beach  ;  and  this  is  the  spot  it 
best  loves,  and  where  it  grows  to  the 
stateliest  height.  Sometimes,  however, 
it  falls  into  the  sea  itself,  and  then  the 
loose  husk  buoys  it  up,  so  that  it  floats 
away  bravely  till  it  is  cast  by  the  waves 
upon  some  distant  coral  reef  or  desert 
island.  It  is  this  power  of  floating  and 
surviving  a  long  voyage  that  has  dispers¬ 
ed  the  coco-nut  so  widely  among  ocean¬ 
ic  islands,  where  so  few  plants  are  gen¬ 
erally  to  be  found.  Indeed,  on  many 
atolls  or  isolated  reefs  (for  example,  on 
Keeling  Island)  it  is  the  only  tree  or 
shrub  that  grows  in  any  quantity,  and  on 
it  the  pigs,  the  poultry,  the  ducks,  and 
the  land-crabs  of  the  place  entirely  sub¬ 
sist.  In  any  case,  wherever  it  happens 
to  strike,  the  young  coco  nut  sends  up 
at  first  a  fine  rosette  of  big  spreading 
leaves,  not  raised  as  afterward  on  a  tall 
stem,  but  springing  direct  from  the 
grouhd  in  a  wide  circle,  something  like 
a  very  big  and  graceful  fern.  In  this 
early  stage  nothing  can  be  more  beauti¬ 
ful  or  more  essentially  tropical  in  ap¬ 
pearance  than  a  plantation  of  young  co¬ 
co-nuts.  Their  long  feathery  leaves 
spreading  out  in  great  clumps  from  the 
buried  stock,  and  waving  with  lithe 
motion  before  the  strong  sea-breeze  of 
the  Indies,  are  the  very  embodiment  of 
those  deceptive  ideal  tropics  which,  alas, 
are  to  be  found  in  actual  reality  nowhere 
on  earth  save  in  the  artificial  palm 
houses  at  Kew,  and  the  Casino  Gardens 
at  too  entrancing  Monte  Carlo. 

For  the  first  two  or  three  years  the 
young  palms  must  be  well  watered,  and 
the  soil  around  them  opened ;  after 


which  the  tall  graceful  stem  begins  to 
rise  rapidly  into  the  open  air.  In  this 
condition  it  may  be  literally  said  to  make 
the  tropics— those  fallacious  tropics,  I 
mean,  of  painters  and  poets,  of  Enoch 
Arden  and  of  Locksley  Hall.  You  may 
observe  that  whenever  an  artist  wants 
to  make  a  tropical  picture,  he  puts  a 
group  of  coco-nut  palms  in  the  fore¬ 
ground,  as  much  as  to  say,  “  You  see 
there’s  no  deception  ;  these  are  the  gen¬ 
uine  unadulterated  tropics.”  But  as  to 
painting  the  tropics  without  the  palms, 
he  might  just  as  well  think  of  painting 
the  desert  without  the  camels.  At  eight 
or  ten  years  old  the  tree  flowers,  bear¬ 
ing  blossoms  of  the  ordinary  palm  type, 
degraded  likenesses  of  the  lilies  and 
yuccas,  greenish  and  inconspicuous,  but 
visited  by  insects  for  the  sake  of  their 
pollen.  The  flower,  however,  is  fertil¬ 
ized  by  the  wind,  which  carries  the  pol¬ 
len  grains  from  one  bunch  of  blossoms 
to  another.  Then  the  nuts  gradually 
swell  out  to  an  enormous  size,  and  ripen 
very  slowly,  even  under  the  brilliant 
tropical  sun.  (I  will  admit  that  the 
tropics  are  hot,  though  in  other  respects 
I  hold  them  to  be  arrant  impostors,  like 
that  precocious  American  youth  who 
announce  don  his  tenth  birthday  that  in 
his  opinion  life  wasn’t  all  that  it  was 
cracked  up  to  be.)  But  the  worst  thing 
about  the  coco-nut  palm,  the  missionaries 
always  say,  is  the  fatal  fact  that  when 
once  fairly  started,  it  goes  on  bearing 
fruit  uninterruptedly  for  forty  years. 
This  is  very  immoral  and  wrong  of  the  ill- 
conditioned  tree,  because  it  encourages 
the  idyllic  Polynesian  to  lie  under  the 
palms  all  day  long,  cooling  his  limbs 
in  the  sea  occasionally,  sporting  with 
Amaryllis  in  the  shade,  or  with  the  tan¬ 
gles  of  Neaera’s  hair,  and  waiting  for  the 
nuts  to  drop  down  in  due  time,  when 
he  ought  (according  to  European  no¬ 
tions)  to  be  killing  himself  with  hard 
work  under  a  blazing  sky,  raising  cotton, 
sugar,  indigo,  and  coffee,  for  the  imme¬ 
diate  benefit  of  the  white  merchant,  and 
the  ultimate  advantage  of  the  British 
public.  It  doesn’t  enforce  habits  of 
steady  industry  and  perseverance,  the 
good  missionaries  say  ;  it  doesn’t  induce 
the  native  to  feel  that  burning  desire  for 
Manchester  piece-goods  and  the  other 
blessings  of  civilization  which  ought 
properly  to  accompany  the  propagation 
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of  the  missionary  in  foreign  parts.  You  have  been  developed  in  ourselves  at  all, 
stick  your  nut  in  the  sand  ;  you  sit  by  a  and  we  might  be  lazily  picking  copra  off 
few  years  and  watch  it  growing  ;  you  pick  our  own  coco-nut  palms,  to  this  day,  to 
up  the  ripe  fruits  as  they  fall  from  the  export  in  return  for  the  piece-goods  of 
tree  ;  and  you  sell  them  at  last  for  illim-  some  Arctic  Manchester  situated  soine- 
itablered  cloth  to  the  Manchester  piece-  where  about  the  north  of  Spitzbergen  or 
goods  merchant.  Nothing  could  be  more  the  New  Siberian  Islands, 
simple  or  more  satisfactory.  And  yet  Even  as  things  stand  at  the  present  day. 
It  is  diflicult  to  see  the  precise  moral  dis-  however,  it  is  wonderful  how  much  use 
tinction  between  the  owner  of  a  coco-nut  we  modern  Englishmen  now  make  in  our 
grove  in  the  South  Sea  Islands  and  the  own  houses  of  this  far  Eastern  nut,  whose 
owner  of  a  coal-mine  or  a  big  estate  in  very  name  still  bears  upon  its  face  the 
commercial  England.  Each  lounges  impress  of  its  originally  savage  origin, 
decorously  through  life  after  his  own  From  morning  to  night  we  never  leave 
fashion  ;  only  the  one  lounges  in  a  Rus-  off  being  indebted  to  it.  We  wash  with 
sia  leather  chair  at  a  club  in  Pall  Mall,  it  as  old  brown  Windsor  or  glycerine 
while  the  other  lounges  in  a  nice  soft  dust-  soap  the  moment  we  leave  our  beds, 
heap  beside  a  rolling  surf  in  Tahiti  or  We  walk  across  our  passages  on  the  mats 
the  Hawaiian  archipelago.  made  from  its  fibre.  We  sweep  our 

Curiously  enough,  at  a  little  distance  rooms  with  its  brushes,  and  wipe  our 
from  the  sandy  levels  or  alluvial  flats  of  feet  on  it  as  we  enter  our  doors.  As 
the  seashore,  the  sea-loving  coco-nut  will  rope,  it  ties  up  our  trunks  and  packages  ; 
not  bring  its  nuts  to  perfection.  It  will  in  the  hands  of  the  housemaid  it  scrubs 
grow,  indeed,  but  it  w’ill  not  thrive  or  our  floors  ;  or  else,  woven  into  coarse 
fruit  in  due  season.  On  the  coast-line  cloth,  it  acts  as  a  covering  for  bales  and 
of  Southern  India,  immense  groves  of  furniture  sent  by  rail  or  steamboat, 
coco-nuts  fringe  the  shore  for  miles  and  The  confectioner  undermines  our  diges- 
mtles  together  ;  and  in  some  parts,  as  in  tion  in  early  life  with  coco-nut  candy  ; 
Travancore,  they  form  the  chief  agricult-  the  cook  tempts  us  later  on  with  coco- 
ural  staple  of  the  whole  country,  nut  cake ;  and  Messrs.  Huntley  & 
“  The  State  has  hence  facetiously  been  Palmer  cordially  invite  us  to  complete 
called  Coconutcore,’*  says  its  historian  ;  the  ruin  with  coco-nut  biscuits.  We 
which  charmingly  illustrates  the  true  anoint  our  chapped  hands  with  one  of 
Anglo-Indian  notion  of  what  constitutes  its  preparations  after  washing  ;  and 
facetiousness,  and  ought  to  strike  the  grease  the  wheels  of  our  carriages  with 
last  nail  into  the  coffin  of  a  competitive  another  to  make  them  run  smoothly, 
examination  system.  A  good  tree  in  full  Finally  we  use  the  oil  to  burn  in  our 
bearing  should  produce  120  coco-nuts  reading  lamps,  and  light  ourselves  at 
in  a  season  ;  so  that  a  very  small  grove  last  to  bed  with  stearine  cahdles.  Al- 
is  quite  sufficient  to  maintain  a  respecta-  together,  an  amateur  census  of  a  single 
ble  family  in  decency  and  comfort.  Ah,  small  English  cottage  results  in  the  start- 
what  a  mistake  the  English  climate  ling  discovery  that  it  contains  twenty- 
made  when  it  left  off  its  primitive  warmth  seven  distinct  articles  which  owe  their 
of  the  tertiary  period,  and  got  chilled  by  origin  in  one  way  or  another  to  the  coco- 
the  ice  and  snow  of  the  Glacial  epoch  nut  palm.  And  yet  we  affect  in  our 
down  to  its  present  misty  and  dreary  black  ingratitude  to  despise  the  question 
wheat-growing  condition.  If  it  were  not  of  the  milk  in  the  coco-nut. — Cornhill 
for  that,  those  odious  habits  of  steady  Magazine. 
industry  and  perseverance  might  never 
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Time  was  when  dynamite  seemed  like-  side  the  Muscovite  Empire,  except  the 
ly  to  remain  the  exclusive  patrimony  of  innocent  industrial  one  of  exploding 
Russian  revolutionists — that  is  to  say,  of  mines.  But  in  the  last  year  or  two 
Nihilists — and  to  have  no  function  out-  events  have  occurred,  now  in  one  place 
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and  now  in  another,  which  makes  this  the  causes  of  Russian  terrorism — con- 
supposition  questionable.  In  France,  sidering  them  impartially  and  as  far  as 
in  Belgium,  in  Spain,  in  Italy,  and  even  possible  objectively,  not  as  a  political 
•in  England,  there  have  been  explosions  tendency,  but  as  historical  facts,  the  in- 
of  dynamite,  of  which  the  aim  has  been  evitable  and  fatal  result  of  special  cir- 
by  no  means  industrial  ;  and  hardly  a  cumstances  ;  by  studying  which  we  may 
week  passes  without  newspaper  reports  perhaps  come  to  understand  the  condi- 
of  the  arrest  of  this  person  or  that  for  tions  of  terrorism  in  general,  and  so 
carrying  dynamite  or  bombs,  or  of  the  qualify  ourselves  to  form  an  opinion 
discovery  of  a  depot  of  these  infernal  upon  the  terrorism  of  the  present  anar- 
substances.  It  is  true  that  the  acts  of  chy. 
terrorism  committed  in  Europe  have  j 

not  as  yet  assumed  a  serious  aspect,  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  manifest  want  of  organization  That  which  surprises  and  perplexes 
in  their  preparation,  the  inexperience  all  those  who  interest  themselves  in  the 
shown  in  their  execution,  and  the  defect  so-called  Nihilists,  is  the  incomprehensi- 
of  concerted  plan  by  which  they  are  all  ble  contrast  between  their  terrible  and 
characterized.  They  are  isolated  at-  sanguinary  methods  and  their  humane 
tempts,  evidently  conceived  and  carried  and  enlightened  ideals  of  social  progress  : 
out  by  single  individuals  or  by  small  a  contrast  that  is  suggested  most  forci- 
groups,  and  may  be  regarded  as  experi-  bly  by  their  personal  qualities.  For, 
ments  in  the  use  of  dynamite  rather  whenever  these  men  come  actually  be- 
than  as  political  acts  ;  for  in  most  cases  fore  the  eyes  of  the  public,  every  un¬ 
it  has  been  equally  impossible  to  dis-  prejudiced  and  independent  observer  is 
cover  the  individuals  against  whom  they  forced  to  recognize  that,  instead  of  the 
have  been  directed  and  the  class  it  has  ferocious  monsters  their  acts  would  sug- 
been  proposed  to  intimidate.  gest,  they  are  in  fact  men  of  the  gentlest 

But  may  not  this  aspect  of  the  mat-  disposition,  evidently  inspired  by  unsel- 
ter  change  with  time  ?  The  first  step  fish  love  for  their  country,  and,  more 
has  been  achieved,  and  it  involves  often  than  not,  well-educated,  refined, 
much  :  to  the  acts  mentioned  above,  and  belonging  to  the  best  society.  How 
the  significance  of  a  policy  has  been  im-  is  it  then,  that  men  of  this  sort,  not  only 
puted  ;  dynamite  has  become  the  ac-  commit  so  many  deeds  of  blood,  but  de* 
credited  symbol  of  anarchy,  the  banner  fend  them,  and  proclaim  them  openly 
of  the  extreme  revolutionary  party,  as  fair  means  of  political  warfare  ? 

And  for  a  certain  class  of  minds,  ex-  This  is  the  peremptory  question  that 
treme  parties  will  always  have  peculiar  every  historian  of  the  revolutionary 
attractions.  Will  it  not  be  possible  for  movement  in  Russia  has  to  answer, 
all  revolutionary  spirits  who  have  re-  And  accordingly  each  one  in  turn  first 
sorted  to  courses  of  destruction  and  approaches  the  phenomena  of  terrorism 
violence,  to  unite  themselves  under  this  from  a  psychological  point  ot  view,  and 
banner  in  a  single  organization  of  a  pru-  shows  how  this  apparent  contradic- 
dent  and  far-seeing  character,  which  shall  tion  is  explained  by  the  conduct  of  the 
give  a  terrible  concentration  to  these  Government  toward  the  Socialists.  On 
hitherto  disconnected  acts  ?  Itisnotnec-  this  point  it  maybe  said  that  there  is 
essary  to  look  far  in  order  to  find  the  but  one  opinion  among  competent  judg- 
country  in  which  all  this  has  already  es ;  all,  without  distinction  of  party, 
happened.  The  spectre  of  Russian  ter-  have  pronounced  in  favor  of  the  Nihil- 
rorism  rises  before  eyes  dilated  with  ists. 

panic,  and  forces  upon  us  the  question  When  a  Government  considers  all 
— are  the  bombs  and  explosives  of  the  things  permitted  against  a  particular  sec- 
European  terrorists  merely  extravagances  tion  of  its  subjects,  and  hunts  them 
of  a  few  hot  heads,  or  are  we  on  the  eve  down  like  wild  beasts  without  mercy  and 
of  a  new  era  in  the  revolutionary  move-  without  truce,  the  persecuted  body  are, 
ment  ?  In  order  to  answer  this  ques-  ipso  facto,  absolved  from  all  civil  obliga¬ 
tion,  and,  what  is  more  important,  to  tions.  The  social  pact  ceases  to  exist 
put  the  reader  in  a  position  to  answer  it  for  them,  and  unable  to  put  themselves 
for  himself,  we  propose  to  pass  in  review  under  the  protection  of  the  civil  law  they 
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are  constrained  to  appeal  to  the  natural 
instinct  of  self-defence  and  retaliation, 
which,  under  the  name  of  Lynch  law,  pre¬ 
vails  in  the  forests  of  the  New  World, 
where  there  are  neither  judges  nor  tribu¬ 
nals —  as,  in  Russia,  there  are  none  for 
the  Socialists. 

A  very  good  exposition  of  the  grad¬ 
ual  progress  of  the  terroristic  tendency 
under  the  influence  of  Government 
repression,  was  given  by  Prince  Kropot¬ 
kin  in  an  article  on  Nihilism,  published 
in  the  Fortnightly  Revirw  of  May, 
18S2,  to  which  I  would  refer  my  read¬ 
ers. 

It  is,  however,  a  mistake  to  treat  the 
ferocity  of  the  system  of  repression  as 
the  sole,  or  even  the  principal,  cause  of 
terrorism  in  Russia.  The  acts  we  are 
considering  have  never  been  mere  meas¬ 
ures  of  personal  defence  or  vengeance — 
they  have  always  contained  an  element 
of  aggression,  of  war  ;  they  have  had  a 
general  purpose ;  they  represent,  in 
short,  a  system  of  political  strife.  And  as 
such  they  have  been  adopted  ;  by  which 
I  mean,  that  in  the  present  condition  of 
Russian  affairs  it  is  hoped,  by  these 
means,  to  realize  approximately,  if  not 
entirely,  the  common  aim  of  the  party — 
that  is  to  say,  the  liberty  of  the  country. 

Liberty  won  by  assassination  !  ex¬ 
claim  the  good  people.  The  phrase  has 
an  ugly  sound.  We  are  the  first  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  it  and  to  regret  it.  But  is 
the  idea  altogether  new  ?  Is  not  Timo- 
leon,  the  liberator  of  Syracuse,  univer¬ 
sally  celebrated  as  a  hero,  though  he 
slew  his  own  brother  to  deliver  his  coun¬ 
try  from  a  tyrant  ?  The  executions  of 
Charles  1.  in  England  and  of  Louis 
XVI.  in  France,  were  they  not  called 
legal  assassinations  by  Royalists  ?  And 
w'ere  they  not  really  such  ?  Yet  who 
can  deny  that  these  acts  helped  the 
cause  of  liberty  in  the  countries  in  which 
they  were  perpetrated  ?  Why  then 
should  not  the  assassination  of  Alexan¬ 
der  11.  prove  equally  useful  ?  But  let 
us  not  involve  ourselves  in  moral  con¬ 
siderations.  It  is  not  the  apology  for 
terrorism  that  we  are  making,  but  the 
analysis  of  it.  The  task  before  us  is  to 
inquire  rather  than  to  palliate.  VVe 
will  therefore  leave  the  reader  to  apply  for 
himself  the  French  maxim — tout  compren- 
dre^  c  est  tout  pardonner. 

The  anomaly  presented  by  the  strug¬ 


gle  fur  liberty  in  Russia  is  but  a  reflec¬ 
tion  of  the  anomalies  inherent  in  the  so¬ 
cial  condition  of  the  country. 

In  other  countries  where  liberal  ideas  | 
have  been  developed  concurrently  with 
the  material  and  intellectual  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  classes  that  stand  in  need  of 
them,  the  result  has  been  the  overthrow 
of  the  autocracy  by  the  revolutionary 
movement  ;  the  bourgeoisie,  valuing  itself 
upon  its  influence  with  the  working- 
class,  and  especially  with  the  more  in¬ 
telligent  and  excitable  operatives  of  the 
towns,  has  stirred  up  the  people  to  over¬ 
throw  the  ancien  regime,  and  establish 
upon  its  ruins  the  parliamentary  institu¬ 
tions  that  belong  to  the  new  political  or¬ 
der.  But  in  Russia  nothing  of  this  sort 
is  possible-  The  whole  nation  languish¬ 
es  under  its  barbarous  and  incapable 
Government  ;  and  the  working-class, 
reduced  to  literal  starvation,  suffers 
most  of  all.  Profoundly  discontented 
with  its  position,  it  is  given  up  to  dreams 
of  agrarian  communism.  We  have  here 
the  elements  of  a  vast  popular  revolu¬ 
tion  that  should  loosen  the  joints  of  the 
existing  order  from  the  base  to  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  the  social  fabric.  ^  In  the  begin¬ 
ning,  the  Socialists  entertained  the  dream 
that  Russia  would  accept  the  situation, 
and  pass  by  one  leap  from  despotism 
to  socialism.  But  the  actual  course  of 
events  has  cruelly  exposed  the  fallacy  of 
such  hopes  ;  and  it  is  now  inexorably 
evident  that  the  overthrow  of  the  autoc¬ 
racy  is  an  indispensable  first  step  tow¬ 
ard  progress  of  any  kind.  The  means 
by  which  such  a  political  revolution 
could  be  worked  are,  however,  present¬ 
ly  wanting  in  Russia,  and  they  are  likely 
to  be  wanting  for  a  time  that  cannot  be 
calculated.  The  operatives  of  the  towns 
make  an  insignificant  part  of  the  popula¬ 
tion,  and  they  are  distinguished  from  the 
rest  by  no  special  intelligence.  The 
bourgeoisie  is  only  beginning  to  exist  ; 
and  that  of  the  country  and  the  prov¬ 
incial  towns  which  alone  has  influence, 
is  quite  uncultivated  :  it  can  barely  read 
and  write,  and  is  anything  but  liberal  in 
Its  ideas. 

There  remains  the  mixed  class  of  cul¬ 
tivated  and  educated  people — in  Russia 
called  “  the  intelligent  class” — that  has 
no  distinctive  origin,  or  even  position, 
except  such  as  comes  by  professional  or 
official  occupation,  and  includes  nobility 
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and  bourgeoisie,  sons  of  the  Church,  as  able  to  resort  to  open  revolution,  “  in- 


well  as  employes  of  the  Government, 
It  is  upon  this  class,  nourished  from 
childhood  on  the  liberal  thoughts  of  the 
best  European  thinkers  and  permeated 
by  the  most  advanced  democratic  ideas, 
that  the  actual  despotism  presses  most 
painfully.  But,  with  aciuel  irony,  this 
class  is  deprived  of  its  natural  support 
by  the  moral  gulf  that  separates  ic  from 
the  people. 

This  social  chasm  is  the  supreme  mis¬ 
fortune  of  our  country.  Left  to  itself, 
without  means  of  enlightenment,  the  peo¬ 
ple  is  given  over  to  mediaeval  prejudices 
in  politics  and  religion,  and  becomes  the 
docile  and  unconscious  instrument  by 
which  the  Government  maintains  the 
very  regime  under  which  it  suffers ; 
while  the  cultivated  classes,  deprived 
of  support,  are  placed  in  a  truly  desper¬ 
ate  position.  In  their  own  country, 
surrounded  by  compatriots  in  speech 
and  in  blood,  their  condition  is  that  of 
a  race  numerically  small  but  of  superior 
culture,  subject  to  conquering  barbari¬ 
ans. 

This  then  is  the  anomaly  in  the  social 
state  that  produces  the  anomaly  of  the 
political  issue.  There  was  only  one 
course  by  which  it  could  have  been  ob¬ 
viated — that  the  Government,  accepting 
the  situation,  should  have  voluntarily 
abstained  from  using  the  material  forces 
at  command  to  oppress  this  new  nation 
within  the  nation  that  has  been  be¬ 
gotten  by  the  ardor  of  the  Western 
breeze,  on  the  plains  of  the  Muscovite 
Empire.  The  part  of  a  generous  con¬ 
queror  would  have  been  to  recognize 
that  this  new  nation  had  its  needs  and 
its  sacred  rights,  however  incapable  it 
might  be  of  asserting  them  by  force. 
But  this  the  Government  has  never 
done,  and  in  truth  cannot  do,  without 
renouncing  the  autocracy.  It  has  gone 
to  the  opposite  extreme  and  treated  the 
new  class  with  a  brutality  rather  Vandal 
than  European.  Every  manifestation, 
however  slight,  of  that  independence  of 
spirit  which  is  the  very  breath  of  life  to 
intelligent  citizens — every  freedom  of 
thought  or  of  speech,  it  has  been  the 
policy  of  the  Government  to  requite 
with  exile  or  the  galleys.  Rebellion 
was  inevitable,  and  we  have  it  in  fact. 
Turn  Nature  out  by  the  door  and  she 
comes  back  though  the  window.  Un- 


telligent  Russia’*  is  in  a  state  of  perma¬ 
nent  passive  rebellion  ;  and  by  refusing 
all  service  and  aid  to  the  powers  that 
be,  contrives  to  paralyze  such  small 
efforts  at  reform  as  are  attempted  by 
the  Government,  which  is  thus  driven 
to  confide  in  unscrupulous  and  incom¬ 
petent  adventurers.  Another  result  of 
this  isolation  of  the  cultivated  class,  and 
one  specially  interesting  to  us  here,  is 
the  formation  of  a  milieu,  in  which  those 
whose  patriotic  feeling  is  strong  enough 
to  make  them  indifferent  to  personal  risk 
can  find  moral  support  and  encourage¬ 
ment  even  though  they  go  theflength  of 
open  rebellion.  For  in  this  class  there 
is  no  disposition  to  be  s(}ueamish  about 
the  means  resorted  to  by  the  more  des¬ 
perate  spirits  :  the  inequality  of  the 
forces  pitted  one  against  the  other  is  so 
well  appreciated — the  wrongs,  the  griefs, 
the  outrages,  are  so  intimately  felt — that 
everything  is  justified,  everything  ap¬ 
plauded,  provided  the  blow  strikes  to 
the  heart  of  the  enemy,  and  the  serpent 
that  strangles  the  whole  nation  is  made 
to  writhe. 

These  are,  in  our  opinion,  the  princi¬ 
pal  causes  leading,  among  us,  to  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  war  known  by  the  name  of  terror¬ 
ism.  The  repressive  measures  of  the 
Government  do  but  supply  the  kindling 
spark  :  they  educate  Socialists  in  the  im¬ 
placable  hatred  of  oppressors,  and  they 
determine  the  first  acts  of  terrorism,  but 
they  do  not  create  terrorism  :  without 
the  political  and  social  conditions  al¬ 
ready  indicated,  these  manifestations 
would  remain  isolated  acts  of  self-de¬ 
fence  and  vengeance,  and  could  never 
achieve  the  importance  belonging  to  the 
systematized  policy  of  a  whole  party. 
On  the  other  hand — supposing  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  that  an  impossibility  had  occurred 
— that  .the  actual  autocratic  Govern¬ 
ment,  while  continuing  to  oppress  the 
country,  had  treated  the  Socialist  party 
with  the  utmost  mildness  ;  we  still  think 
it  more  than  probable  that  terrorism 
would  none  the  less  have  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance  in  Russia — with  only  this 
difference,  that  in  that  case  the  move¬ 
ment  would  have  begun  at  the  point  of 
aggression — that  is  to  say,  at  Ttaricide 
— instead  of  passing  through  the  prelim¬ 
inary  phase  of  attacks  upon  government 
employes,  all  acts  of  this  character  hav- 
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ing  been  directly  provoked  by  the  repres¬ 
sive  measures.  In  the  shott  history  of 
our  revolutionary  movement,  there  is 
an  interesting  incident  that  justifies  this 
assumption.  Karakozoff’s  attempt,  made 
in  1866,  was  determined  simply  by 
the  general  policy  of  reaction  pursued 
by  the  Government,  and  had  no  pretext 
of  provocation  in  measures  of  repres¬ 
sion  against  the  Socialists,  who  indeed 
hardly  existed  as  a  party  at  that  date. 
We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  all  con¬ 
cerned,  that  the  society  of  which  Kara- 
kozoff  was  a  member  had  deliberately 
planned  a  series  of  similar  attempts. 
But  the  times  were  not  then  mature  ; 
neither  the  society  nor  the  revolutionary 
party  were  equal  to  so  great  a  cause. 
How  they  have  become  so  since,  we 
shall  see  in  the  next  chapter.  Let  us 
conclude  this  one  with  a  recognition 
that,  with  the  existing  constitution  of 
parties  in  Russia,  only  two  courses  of 
events  are  possible  ;  either  political  ter¬ 
rorism  on  all  sides,  or  a  social  revolution 
of  the  starving  and  desperate  masses  of 
the  population.  There  is  only  one  way 
of  escape  from  this  dilemma— that  the 
revolution  shall  convert  an  integral  part 
of  the  Government,  that  is  to  sav,  of 
the  army,  of  the  ministry,  of  the  Impe¬ 
rial  family  itself,  and  the  officials  nearest 
to  the  throne.  By  this,  means  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  would  be  divided  against  it¬ 
self,  and  the  autocracy  w'ould  fall  to 
pieces  by  a  process  of  natural  decay. 
Such  an  event  is  anomalous,  but  the 
system  now  obtaining  in  Russia  is  an 
anachronism  monstrous  enough  to  make 
such  anomalies  possible.  Should  this 
state  of  things  be  realized,  we  should  have 
a  series  of  coups  d Hat  and  military  insur¬ 
rections,  with  more  or  less  intervention 
on  the  part  of  other  sections  of  the  social 
body.  And  this  is  precisely  the  pro¬ 
gramme  adopted  by  the  party  of  “  Nar- 
odnaya  Volya,"  and  which  they  are 
seeking  to  carry  out.  If  they  succeed, 
it  will  be  well  for  us  ;  if  not,  we  shall 
have  terrorism  once  again. 

II. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  we  have 
endeavored  to  point  out  the  method  and 
the  causes  of  the  creation  of  terrorism, 
as  an  idea,  a  tendency,  and  a  system. 
We  have  now  to  consider  its  machinery  ; 
and  on  this  aspect  of  the  matter  we 


propose  to  linger  a  little  as  that  which 
is  above  all  interesting.  Modern  social 
science  teaches  us  that  every  phenome¬ 
non  of  social  life  has  its  material  sub¬ 
stratum  with  w'hich  it  is  so  intimately 
and  esscniially  connected  that  it  can¬ 
not  exist  independently  of  it.  We  shall 
see  that  this  principle  holds  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  case  ;  and  in  order  to  make  the  ap¬ 
plication  plain  we  will  venture  upon  a 
parallel.  Karl  Marx,  the  founder  of  the 
new  school  of  political  economy,  has 
proved  to  demonstration  that  in  the 
course  of  history  the  creation  of  capital 
and  the  development  of  the  power  of 
the  third  estate,  or  bourgeoisie,  has  al¬ 
ways  been  based  upon  the  spoliation  of 
peasants  and  artisans,  and  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  the  whole  laboring  class  into  a 
proletariate  without  property  in  the  soil, 
and  obliged  to  hire  itself  out  for  daily 
wages  to  landlords  and  capitalists.  In 
like  manner  it  may  be  said  that  terror¬ 
ism  is  based  upon  the  creation  of  a  po¬ 
litical  proletariate  consisting  of  the  so- 
called  “  illegal  men’’  or  outlaws  of 
Russian  society.  I  have  explained  else¬ 
where  that  this  name  is  given  to  all 
those  who  continue  to  live  in  open  defi¬ 
ance  of  the  police  by  means  of  false 
names  and  passports.  This  is  a  class 
that  exists  in  no  other  country,  but  is 
numerous  in  Russia,  in  consequence  of 
the  arbitrary  action  of  one  party  and  the 
revolutionary  temper  of  another. 

The  fact  is  that  in  Russia  every  one 
who  has  the  misfortune  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  police  as  a  political  offender 
— no  matter  how  trivial  his  offence  may 
be — is,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
hundred,  a  lost  man.  The  preliminary 
detention  is  made  at  the  arbitrary  pleas¬ 
ure  of  the  prosecution,  w’hich  in  Russia 
is  another  name  for  the  police  :  they  can 
arrest  and  detain  whom  they  will.  No 
blame  attaches  to  a  mistaken  arrest  :  on 
the  contrary,  the  more  arrests  the  great¬ 
er  the  merits  of  the  prosecutor.  For  in¬ 
stance,  at  the  time  of  the  trial  of  the 
‘‘  hundred  and  ninety-three”  in  1878, 
there  were,  over  and  above  this  number 
of  the  accused,  about  one  thousand  four 
hundred  persons  arrested.  Of  these, 
half  were  set  at  liberty  after  a  few 
months,  but  the  remainder  were  kept  in 
prison  during  the  whole  four  years  that 
the  case  lasted  ;  save  only  seventy-five 
who  died,  some  by  suicide,  some  of  con- 
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sumption,  some  insane.  And  in  more 
recent  times,  when  the  white  terror  fol¬ 
lowed  upon  outbreaks  of  revolutionary 
terrorism,  and  especially  in  the  reign  of 
Alexander  HI. — who  invented  a  species 
of  political  proconsuls,  such  as  Strelmi- 
koff,  to  devastate  towns  and  provinces, 
and  arrest  right  and  left — the  severities 
have  been  even  greater.  But  I  have  no 
positive  figures  at  hand. 

The  normal  penalties  for  p>olitical 
crimes  are  simply  Draconian,  ten  years  at 
the  galleys  for  a  single  speech,  or  for  read¬ 
ing  or  preserving  a  proclamation.  And 
whenever  a  prosecution  follows  an  out¬ 
break,  the  tribunal  receives  special  or¬ 
ders  to  aggravate  the  penalties  so  as  to 
make  “  a  salutary  example,”  and  the 
verdicts  become  legal  assassinations  of 
the  most  monstrous  character.  The  lad 
Rosovksy  was  condemned  to  death,  and 
actually  hanged  at  Kiev  on  the  5th  of 
March,  1880,  for  merely  having  in  his 
house  a  proclamation  of  the  Executive 
Committee.  The  same  judgment  was 
passed  on  the  student  Efremofl  for  hav¬ 
ing  lent  a  room  in  his  house  to  two  rev¬ 
olutionists  who  were  concerting  a  plan 
of  escape  without  even  taking  their 
young  host  into  confidence.  But  his 
sentence  was  commuted  to  a  lifelong 
condemnation  to  the  galleys  in  conse- 
(|uence  of  his  having  the  weakness  to  ap¬ 
peal  for  mercy.  I)robiasgin,  Maidan- 
sky,  Lisogub,  Tchubarov,  were  all  hang¬ 
ed — some  for  having  subscribed  money 
to  the  revolutionary  cause,  others  for 
conveying  a  box,  of  which  they  did  not 
know  the  contents,  but  which  was  prov¬ 
ed  to  contain  notes  for  a  circular  drawn 
up  by  two  or  three  youths  :  offences, 
one  and  all,  which  the  actual  law  of  the 
country  punishes  only  with  exile  or  a 
few  years  of  imprisonment. 

But  is  there  not  a  degree  of  innocence 
that  can  avail  even  before  a  Russian 
tribunal  ?  If  a  man  knows  himself  to 
be  absolutely  uncompromised  in  any  rev¬ 
olutionary  enterprise  ;  if  the  police,  on 
searching  his  house,  could  find  no  com¬ 
promising  document ;  if  no  treacherous 
deposition  aggravate  his  danger — might 
not  this  man  hope  to  get  off  with  a  few 
months,  or  at  the  utmost  one,  two,  or 
three  years  of  detention,  and  be  left  in 
peace  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  with  health 
impaired  perhaps  but  not  ruined,  a  fut¬ 
ure  spoiled  but  not  destroyed,  and  the 


means  of  recovery  with  time  and  in¬ 
dustry  ?  Even  so  poor  a  hope  as  this 
will  prove  illusory  in  Russia.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  terrible  law  of  suspects  is 
that  not  only  the  act,  but  the  thought 
and  the  intention,  shall  be  punished, 
and  that  these  can  be  divined  by  the  in¬ 
tuition  of  a  clairvoyant  police  who  need 
no  proofs  to  confirm  their  guesses.  It 
is  an  altogether  exceptional  and  as¬ 
tounding  thing  for  a  man  once  impli¬ 
cated  in  a  state  prosecution  to  be  ever 
again  left  in  peace.  Convicts  with  defin¬ 
itive  sentences  just  after  they  have 
served  out  their  term  of  punishment  as 
well  as  those  who  are  acquitted  by  the 
tribunals,  even  the  very  witnesses  (who 
had  also  suffered  imprisonment  to  make 
them  more  malleable),  except  of  course 
those  on  the  side  of  the  prosecution,  are 
generally  sent  afterward  into  exile  by  or¬ 
der  of  the  administration.  The  im  position 
of  this  final  penalty  is  left  entirely  to  the 
discretion  of  the  police,  who  are  guided 
only  by  information  privately  received, 
and  who,  according  to  the  behavior  of 
the  witness  or  implicated  person,  before 
the  tribunal  or  the  judge,  pronounce 
sentence  of  exile  and  appoint  the  place 
of  punishment.  This  last  point  is  a  very 
weighty  one,  for  it  makes  a  material 
difference  to  a  man  whether  he  is  sent  to 
the  uttermost  parts  of  Siberia  or  to  some 
less  remote  region.  It  is,  moreover,  in 
the  power  of  the  police  to  extend  or 
shorten  the  term  of  exile  at  their  pleas¬ 
ure.  But  they  are  in  little  haste  to 
shorten  it.  Without  any  exaggeration, 
we  may  declare  that  no  man  of  the  op¬ 
position  who  refuses  to  renounce  his 
convictions  or  to  pretend  hipocritically 
to  do  so,  will  ever  be  recalled  frbm  exile, 
even  though  he  may  have  committed 
absolutely  no  offence.  Some  of  the  wit¬ 
nesses  in  the  case  of  Netchaieff,  tried  in 
1871,  -are  to  this  day  in  administrative 
exile.  And  what  is  this  administrative 
exile  ?  A  horrible  slow  decay,  an  under¬ 
mining  of  the  whole  moral  and  physical 
constitution  of  a  man,  a  consumption  by 
slow  fire.  We  need  not  speak  of  admin¬ 
istrative  exile  in  Eastern  Siberia  among 
the  wild  Yakut  of  the  horrible  deserts,  in 
the  country  where  winter  lasts  ten 
months  and  cold  reaches  to  40  or  50 
degrees  below  zero  ;  where  no  clothing 
can  be  had  but  untanned  skins  of  beasts, 
where  bread  is  a  rare  delicacy,  and  al- 
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most  the  only  luxury  is  a  meal  of  rotten  Obviously,  having  thus  deprived  the 
fish  ;  where  there  are  no  human  beings  exiles  of  the  means  of  earning  their  liv- 


to  exchange  speech  with,  for  the  aborig¬ 
ines  speak  an  unintelligible  gibberish  ; 
where  the  post  comes  but  once  in  a  year. 
In  these  icy  deserts  exile  is  worse  than 
the  galleys.  Nevertheless,  it  is  indicted 
administratively —ihaX  is  to  say,  at  the 
sole  will  and  pleasure  of  the  police,  and 
for  offences  too  trivial  (when  not  purely 
imaginary)  to  be  cited  even  before  a 
Russian  tribunal. 

But  enough  of  this.  Let  us  consider 
administrative  exile  in  its  milder  forms 
— in  Western  Siberia  or  Northern  Rus¬ 
sia.  Here  we  are  in  civilized  countries 
— at  least  so  far  as  the  material  side  of 
life  is  concerned.  There  are  houses  to 
live  in,  there  is  food  to  eat,  the  Euro¬ 
pean  costume  is  in  vogue.  Only  in  order 
to  enjoy  all  this,  we  must  have  money  or 
the  means  of  earning  it.  But  how  shall 
this  last  be  done  without  intercourse 
with  other  citizens  ?  And  this  is  just 
what  the  (Vovernment  is  determined  to 
prevent,  on  the  ground  that  “  loyal  sub¬ 
jects  ”  are  in  danger  of  being  corrupted. 
Hence  the  monstrous  regulation  of 
March  12th,  1882 — reprinted  in  all  the 
Russian  newspapers  of  the  day.  It  is 
forbidden  to  administrative  exiles  to  give 
lessons,  or  occupy  themselves  in  any 
educational  function,  or  even  to  give 
instruction  in  manual  arts.  They  are 
also  forbidden  to  hold  conferences,  to 
take  part  in  scientific  meetings  or  to  at¬ 
tend  theatrical  performances,  to  serve  in 
libraries,  in  printing-offices,  in  lithogra¬ 
phers’  or  photographers’  shops,  or  even 
as  journeymen  laborers  ;  and  always  for 
the  same  reason — to  obviate  the  risk  of 
propaganda.  On  the  same  ground  those 
whp  are  doctors,  chemists,  or  accc  u- 
cheurs,  are  forbidden  to  exercise  their  le- 
spective  professions.  Finally,  because 
many  of  them  are  men  of  letters,  they 
are  forbidden  to  contribute  to  reviews 
and  newspapers.  What  means  of  earn¬ 
ing  their  bread  is  left  to  them  i  Manual 
labor,  in  some  cases.  But  what  does 
that  mean  for  educated  men  who  have 
never  held  a  workman’s  tool  in  their 
hands  ?  And  even  that  is  not  always 
permitted.  The  Government  does  not 
think  itself  safe,  short  of  granting  dis¬ 
cretionary  power  to  the  administration, 
to  forbid  any  exile  to  practice  his  own 
handicraft. 


ing,  Jt  IS  incumbent  upon  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  maintain  them,  like  prisoners, 
at  the  public  cost.  And  in  fact,  this 
obligation  is  recognized  in  principle, 
and  a  monthly  allowance  is  made  to 
every  political  exile— five  roubles  to 
those  who  are  of  noble  origin,  and  three 
to  those  who  are  not  noble.  The  larger 
sum  is  about  equal  to  ten  shillings,  the 
smaller  to  six  shillings,  a  month.  Such 
an  allowance  as  this  is  a  mockery.  And 
were  it  not  for  the  contributions  of 
friends  and  relations,  which  all  the  exiles 
share  like  brothers,  they  must  all  die  of 
starvation.  But  the  friends  of  the  exiles 
are  overburdened  with  other  expenses  ; 
and  the  utmost  they  can  do  for  their  un¬ 
fortunate  comrades  amounts  to  little 
more  than  a  few  crumbs  cast  into  an 
abyss  of  indigence.  The  exiles  sink  into 
a  state  of  squalid  misery,  and  their  health 
wastes  away  for  want  of  the  commonest 
necessaries  of  life.*  At  the  same  time, 
the  absence  of  books  and  newspapers, 
the  want  of  occupation  and  of  intellectual 
interests,  in  this  death-in-life,  dragged 
out  from  day  to  day  under  the  incessant 
espionage  of  the  superintendents,  pro¬ 
duces  a  dull  despair  and  apathy  that 
wears  out  the  spirit  even  more  terribly 
than  the  physical  hardships  ruin  the 
body.  Those  who  have  suffered  it  for  a 
few  years  feel  the  effects  of  it  all  their 
lives,  and  maintain  that  even  the  misery 
of  solitary  confinement  is  preferable  to 
this  slow  consumption  prolonged  through 
years  and  years,  and  sometimes  through 
a  lifetime.  Proof  of  this  lies  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  suicides  that  occur  among  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  exiles  :  every  issue  of  the 
“  Narodnaya  Volya”  announces  sev¬ 
eral. 

Such  is  the  future  that  awaits  not  only 
every  revolutionist  in  Russia,  but  every 
member  of  the  opposition  who  has  once 
come  in  contact  with  the  police.  It 
would  be  easy  to  fill  whole  pages  with 
examples  of  arbitrary  inflictions  of  the 
extreme  penalty.  Not  seldom,  the  police 

*  In  order  to  alleviate  their  sufferings  and 
supply  their  wants  as  far  as  possible,  a  purely 
philanthropic  society  has  been  founded  under 
the  name  of  '*  The  Red  Cross  of  the  Narod¬ 
naya  Volya,"  with  an  agency  abroad,  presid¬ 
ed  over  by  Vera  Zassoulitch  (Clarens,  Switz 
erland)  r  and  Pietro  Lovroff  (328,  Rue  St. 
Jacques,  Paris). 
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are  unable  to  formulate  any  kind  of  defi¬ 
nite  accusation,  and  the  charges  written 
against  the  names  of  men  sent  to  perish 
in  Siberia  will  be  of  this  sort— “  he  be¬ 
longs  to  a  dangerous  family,”  ”  has  per¬ 
verse  opinions,’’  had  a  brother  who  was 
hanged  !”  We  have  not  as  yet  complete 
statistics  as  to  tliese  e.xiles.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  calculated  approximately  that,  in 
the  reign  of  Alexander  II.  alone,  their 
number  amounted  to  ten  thousand — the 
flower  of  a  whole  generation  brought  to 
the  sickle  like  the  corn  in  ear.  Verily,  in 
these  scattered  hamlets  of  the  desert,  the 
youth  of  Russia  is  immolated.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  seek  further  for  the  causes 
of  sterility  in  all  our  fields  of  intellectual 
labor  ;  a  country  as  poor  as  ours  in  intel¬ 
lectual  resources  cannot  stand  this  con¬ 
stant  letting  of  its  best  blood. 

But  now  let  us  suppose  the  case  of  a 
man  who,  by  some  lucky  chance,  learns 
beforehand  that  he  is  regarded  with  sus¬ 
picion  by  the  police.  An  inquiry,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  arrest,  is  inevitable.  Be¬ 
yond  this,  the  event  is  doubtful  j  he  will 
be  cited  to  a  trial  of  some  sort,  and  may 
appear  either  at  the  prisoner’s  bar  or  in 
the  witness-box  ;  he  may  be  acquitted  or 
condemned  ;  hanged  or  restored  to  pro¬ 
visional  liberty.  All  these  points  are 
uncertain,  and  a  man  of  sanguine  tem¬ 
perament  may  flatter  himself  that  the 
issue  is  doubtful  also  ;  but,  in  fact,  one 
thing  is  certain,  he  will  be  sent  into  ad¬ 
ministrative  exile,  and  will  suffer  all  its 
miseries  ;  and  unless  he  is  prepared  to 
be  a  hypocrite  or  to  make  compromises, 
he  must  lay  his  account  to  spending  the 
best  years  of  his  life  in  such  exile,  if  not 
to  die  in  it.  Unless,  indeed,  he  will  have 
recourse  to  the  only  remaining  expedient 
— flight.  In  this  case,  is  it  not  better  to 
fly  at  once  ?  Accordingly,  he  flies.  But 
it  is  those  who  hold  the  revolutionary 
faith  who  fly  ;  those  only  who  have  not 
sufficient  faith  to  endure  the  life  of  an 
outlaw  remain,  because  their  prosition  in 
the  heart  of  the  revolutionary  movement 
would  be  like  that  of  an  atheist  priest 
within  the  Church, 

It  is  precisely  the  predominance  of  the 
revolutionary  faith  that  has  created  this 
class  of  outlaws.  In  former  days  a  man 
being  warned  that  he  was  compromised 
with  the  Government,  began  by  getting 
out  of  the  way,  and  kept  in  hiding  until 
he  could  succeed  in  crossing  the  fron¬ 


tiers  ;  then  he  devoted  himself  either  to 
active  agitation  among  the  European  pop¬ 
ulations  or  to  the  literary  propaganda  of 
revolutionary  ideas.  But  since  the  year 
1873,  when  the  movement  reached  its 
maturity  and  was  reinforced  by  new  life 
and  ardor,  to  abandon  one’s  country  and 
agitate  abroad  has  been  felt  to  be  too 
troublesome  a  course,  and  the  resolution 
has  been  taken  to  remain  on  the  soil  and 
work  for  the  cause  under  cover  of  false 
passports.  At  this  point  the  new  figure 
of  the  "  illegal  man”  comes  into  the 
political  field. 

We  have  seen  that  the  anticipated  ar¬ 
rest  is  the  principal  means  of  his  creation. 
Such  cases  occur  every  day  ;  never  an 
arrest  takes  place  that  does  not  carry 
with  it  /oss  of  legality  (as  the  Nihilist 
phrase  has  it)  for  several  citizens  whose 
addresses,  letters,  or  photographs  show 
them  to  be  friends  or  acquaintances  of 
the  accused  ;  the  most  energetic  of  these 
always  resort  to  outlawry,  and  their 
number  is  swollen  by  those  who,  less 
fortunate  or  less  resolute,  have  not  been 
able  to  evade  arrest,  and  after  being  sent 
into*  exile,  contrive  to  get  away  from 
their  station,  a  comparatively  easy  mat¬ 
ter.  And,  finally,  these  are  joined  by  a 
curious  contingent  of  volunteer  outlaws, 
consisting  of  men  who  renounce  legality 
before  they  have  even  compromised 
themselves,  knowing  well  that  they  stand 
in  daily  risk  of  doing  so,  and  not  wish¬ 
ing  to  be  caught  unprepared.  Such  are 
the  sources  from  which  illegal  Russia 
has  sprung  into  existence.  Statistics 
are  wanting  by  which  to  estimate  its 
numerical  strength  ;  we  can  only  say  that 
it  is  less  than  it  should  be  in  the  present 
condition  of  Russia  ;  and  this  because 
none  enter  into  it  except  the  Socialists, 
Even  so,  however,  the  number  of  “  ille¬ 
gal  men”  who  have  come  upon  the 
scene  during  the  last  eight  or  ten  years 
cannot  be  less  than  several  thousands. 

These  outlaws  may  be  described  as 
men  deprived  of  all  political  and  civil 
rights.  If  they  have  had  a  profession,  a 
trade,  or  any  sort  of  occupation,  they 
can  no  longer  practice  it,  for  to  make 
themselves  known  is  to  be  arrested.  If 
they  are  men  of  property,  they  must  re¬ 
nounce  all  rights  of  properly  ;  for  hav¬ 
ing  lost  their  identity,  they  are  no  longer 
in  a  position  to  enjoy  their  estates,  or  to 
alienate  them  by  will  or  by  gift.  If  they 
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have  families,  they  must  disown  them, 
for  they  cannot  venture  to  see  them  any 
more.  The  police,  knowing  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  human  nature,  keeps  special 
watch  over  the  near  relations  of  every 
"  illegal  man,”  and  seizes  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  a  stolen  interview  to  effect  his 
arrest.  His  sweetheart  will  sometimes 
follow  him,  abandoning  everything  for 
his  sake. 

All  these  things  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion,  the  p>osition  of  the  ”  illegal  men” 
is  not  so  miserable  or  so  defenceless  as 
might  be  supposed.  For  these  reasons. 
Their  own  number  is  considerable,  and 
the  number  of  those  who,  without  throw¬ 
ing  in  their  lot  with  them,  are  yet  willing 
to  help  them,  is  simply  enormous.  So 
that  they  constitute  a  State  within  the 
State,  having  their  own  organization, 
their  particular  code  of  manners  and 
customs,  an  independent  public  opinion, 
a  special  press  and  various  offices  of 
government,  among  which  the  most  im¬ 
portant  are  the  passport  office  and  the 
finance  office — by  which  the  community 
provides  for  the  needs  of  its  members. 
This  mysterious  republic,  in  constant 
war  with  the  Government,  is  moreover 
on  terms  of  peace  and  amity  with  all  the 
world  outside.  Altogether  the  life  of 
such  an  outlaw  is  as  different  as  possible 
from  what  a  European  reader  might  sup¬ 
pose,  if  he  judged  by  the  case  of  a  man 
in  a  corresponding  position  in  any  other 
country.  The  Russian  outlaw  is  off  his 
guard,  but  he  is  not  obliged  to  hide  him¬ 
self.  He  goes  about  openly,  frequents 
public  haunts  and  domestic  circles,  at¬ 
tends  theatres  and  concerts,  becomes  a 
member  of  scientific  and  literary  socie¬ 
ties,  etc.  etc.  ;  and  wherever  he  goes  he 
meets  people  who  are  aware  of  his  ///<?- 
gality.  But  he  has  nothing  to  fear  from 
them,  for  any  one  who  should  betray  his 
secret  would  incur  universal  contempt, 
and  be  counted  irredeemably  dishonored 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Generally  speak¬ 
ing,  it  may  be  said  that  an  ”  illegal 
man”  staiids  in  no  danger  whatever  so 
long  as  be  stands  alone.  The  real  and 
only  danger  is  when  he  puts  himself  in 
relation  with  comrades  to  concert  a  rev¬ 
olutionary  attempt. 

It  is  from  among  this  class  of  ”  ille¬ 
gal  men”  that  the  ranks  of  terrorism 
are  recruited,  and  therefore  I  affirm  that 
the  creation  of  this  class  of  men,  desti¬ 


tute  of  political  rights,  bears  the  same 
relation  to  the  systematization  of  terror 
that  the  creation  of  the  proletariate  (or 
class  economically  spoiled)  bears  to  the 
organization  of  capital.  The  one  is  the 
material  substratum  of  the  other.  The 
truth  of  this  assertion  may  be  tested  by 
a  single  question.  Is  it  possible  to 
carry  on  an  organized  revolutionary 
movement  in  the  manner  of  Zassou- 
litch — that  is  to  say,  can  every  man  who 
takes  part  in  a  revolutionary  act  consign 
himself  afterward  into  the  hands  of  so- 
called  justice,  as  Vera  Zassoulitch  did 
when  she  shot  General  Trepoff?  This 
is  a  question  that  admits  of  no  answer 
but  a  unanimous  and  emphatic  ”  No”  ; 
except  perhaps  on  the  part  of  mere 
lookers-on,  quiet  citizens  who,  knowing 
nothing  of  the  real  working  of  revolu¬ 
tions  always  imagine  the  revolutionist  to 
be  an  abnormal  creature  outside  the  or¬ 
dinary  laws  of  human  nature.  The  rev¬ 
olutionists  of  all  countries,  and  especially 
those  of  Russia,  will  answer  with  one 
accord  that  on  these  terms  a  systematic 
revolution  is  a  thing  absolutely  impossi¬ 
ble  ;  no  party,  however  enthusiastic, 
exalte,  heroic,  can  produce  men  like 
Zassoulitch  by  the  dozen. 

And  a  man  who  is  not  an  outlaw,  but 
a  citizen  living  under  ordinary  condi¬ 
tions,  when  he  commits  an  act  of  terror¬ 
ism  does  nothing  less  than  sacrifice  com¬ 
pletely  and  irrecoverably  his  future,  his 
life,  his  all  !  For  in  Europe  there  re¬ 
mains  no  possible  position  in  society, 
no  occupation  of  any  sort,  for  the  man 
who  has  a  deed  of  blood  at  his  heels. 
He  is  dead,  if  not  physically,  at  least 
morally  and  politically.  Men,  ready  to 
make  such  sacrifices,  are  not  easy  to 
find.  When  they  fall,  how  are  they  to 
be  replaced  } 

But  the  violence  of  Russian  despotism 
has  created  the  class  of  “  illegal  men,” 
and  so  solved  the  problem.  The  revo¬ 
lutionary  outlaws  are  men  sacrificed  in 
advance.  -They  know  that  the  fatal 
hour  must  come  for  each  one  of  them 
sooner  or  later  ;  and  one  and  all  they 
throw  themselves  into  the  desperate 
struggle  initiated  by  a  handful  of  heroes. 

I  do  not  know  who  it  was  that  calcu¬ 
lated  the  average  duration  of  an  ”  illegal 
man’s”  life  at  two  years.  Possibly  the 
estimate  is  even  too  long.  But  in  that 
short  space  there  is  no  definite  moment 
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or  act  that  is  known  beforehand  to  be 
the  fatal  one — an  important  point,  as 
every  one  knows  who  understands 
human  nature.  The  outlaw  knows  he 
stakes  his  life  upon  every  enterprise  in 
which  he  embarks,  but  he  knows  also 
that  by  courage,  resolution,  and  pres¬ 
ence  of  mind  he  may  escape  death,  and 
that  in  that  case  he  loses  nothing,  while 
he  gains  the  satisfaction  of  having  done 
his  part  well.  It  matters  little  to  him 
that  the  police  are  on  his  track  ;  he  is 
not  a  person — but  a  shadow,  a  number, 
a  mark.  He  has  but  to  change  his 
name,  his  passport,  and  his  dwelling- 
place,  and  he  vanishes,  to  begin  life 
anew.  If  through  any  unfortunate  com¬ 
bination  of  circumstances  his  real  name 
transpires,  he  only  suffers  the  annoyance 
of  being,  for  a  short  lime,  carefully 
sought  by  the  police.  Protected  and 
hidden  in  his  little  world  beyond  the 
law,  he  can  afford  to  laugh  at  their 
pains  ;  and,  after  a  short  interval  of 
repose,  he  appears  again  and  once  more 
openly  defies  the  enemy.  Neither  does 
he  lose  consideration  in  general  society 
if  he  has  any  relations  there  which  he 
cares  to  maintain  ;  for  the  devotion  and 
affection  of  “  loyal  subjects”  to  their 
Czar  is  of  such  a  singular  character  that 
a  man  who  has  attempted  the  life  of  his 
sovereign,  or  of  one  of  his  ministers, 
does  not  thereby  lose  respect  and  es¬ 
teem,  or  cease  to  be  a  welcome  guest  in 
the  houses  of  the  best  society.  (This  is 
a  statement  that  will  provoke  a  shriek 
of  rage  from  Kat  Roff,  the  present  vice¬ 
emperor  ;  but  neither  he  nor  the  Govern¬ 
ment  can  deny  its  perfect  truthfulness. 
Least  of  all  does  the  prospect  of  punish¬ 
ment  deter  the  ”  illegal  man”  from  at¬ 
tempting  desperate  deeds.  That  is  a 
consideration  that  does  not  weigh  with 
him  for  a  moment ;  he  knows  that  as  a 
revolutionist  he  has  no  hope  of  escaping, 
whatever  he  does  or  does  not  do.  He 
is  only  concerned  to  crowd  into  the  brief 
term  of  life  allotted  to  him,  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  services  to  the  cause 
of  liberty,  and  of  injuries  to  the  common 
enemy. 

But  the  opposing  forces  are  so  un¬ 
equal  that  the  revolutionary  party  can¬ 
not  carry  on  the  struggle  in  the  form  of 
war.  Its  soldiers  often  transform  them¬ 
selves  into  voluntary  martyrs,  and  in¬ 
voke  victory  for  their  cause,  after  the 
New  Series.— Vol.  XXXIX  .  No.  5 


nianner  of  the  Roman  leaders,  by  dedi¬ 
cating  themselves  to  the  infernal  gods. 
Such  was  the  part  of  Zolovieff,  of  Grin- 
evezki,  of  Kara  Rosoft,  of  Mlodezki, 
and  others.  But  these  cases  of  excep¬ 
tional  heroism,  and  indeed  all  the  gen¬ 
eral  heroism  displayed  by  the  revolution¬ 
ary  party,  to  the  amazement,  and  even 
the  admiration  of  their  very  enemies  — 
is  it  not  due  in  no  inconsiderable  degree 
to  this  life  beyond  the  law  and  under 
the  sword  of  Damocles  ? 

We  have  no  sympathy  with  the 
apotheosis  of  a  nation  any  more  than 
of  a  party.  If  the  Nihilists  have  any 
virtue  peculiar  to  themselves  (as  they 
certainly  have  some  defects)  it  is  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  conditions  in  which  they 
live.  The  ancients  said  :  poeta  nascun- 
iur  oratores  jiunt.  We  may  say  with 
more  truth  that  heroes  are  not  born, 
but  are  moulded  in  the  school  of  danger 
and  sacrifice.  Man  is  altogether  a  crea¬ 
ture  of  habit.  There  is  nothing  to 
which  he  may  not  be  accustomed  :  to 
privations  and  inconveniences,  to  things 
pleasant  as  well  as  unpleasant.  By 
merely  having  it  every  day  and  each  dav 
before  his  eyes,  he  may  become  so  used 
to  danger  that  he  will  not  think  of  it. 
He  may  become  indifferent  even  to  the 
idea  of  death,  by  looking  it  constantly  in 
the  face  and  carrying  it  always  in  his 
thoughts.  .A  Russian  traveller  relates 
that  once,  when  he  was  visiting  the 
monastery  of  Mount  Athos,  an  earth¬ 
quake,  occurred  during  the  celebration 
of  mass.  All  the  congregation  were 
seized  with  panic,  and  rushed  out  of 
doors  shrieking.  But  the  monks  re¬ 
mained  at  their  posts  and  went  through 
the  service  with  imperturbable  calm. 
When  the  shock  was  over,  the  traveller 
expressed  his  surprise  to  a  friend  among 
the  monks,  who  answered  simply  : 
“  What  surprises  you  ?  Is  not  all  our 
life  a  preparation  for  death?’’  Alike 
answer  may  be  given  by  the  Russian 
revolutionary  about  to  ascend  the  gal¬ 
lows  with  a  firm  step.  Sophie  Perovs- 
kaya,  a  few  days  before  her  execution, 
wrote  to  her  mother  :  ”  My  fate  does 
not  afflict  me  in  the  least,  and  I  shall 
meet  it  with  complete  tranquillity,  for  I 
have  lofig  expected  it,  and  known  that' 
sooner  or  later  it  must  come.”  We  do 
not  pretend,  therefore,  that  these  men 
are,  in  any  sense,  giants — or  even  strange 
43 
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freaks  of  chance  or  nature  ;  we  will  not 
even  call  them  rare  and  passing  types, 
but  simply  men  who  have  been  well 
trained  in  the  awful  school  the  Russian 
Government  supports.  So  long  as  this 
school  exists,  and  education  in  it  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  compulsory,  the  supply  of 
heroes  will  not  fail. 

We  have  now  seen  how  terrorism  has 
been  developed  in  Russia,  how  it  main¬ 
tains  Itself  and  must  continue  to  main¬ 
tain  itself.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
this  system,  which  has  been  kept  up  for 
some  years  past  by  the  existence  of  this 
outlawed  class,  must,  as  time  goes  on, 
banish  all  security  from  the  State.  The 
conditions  that  have  created  this  class 
are  unchanged  ;  the  class  itself  is  now 
more  numerous  than  it  has  ever  been 
before.  It  is  quiet  for  the  moment. 
But  the  apparent  calm  is  not  to  be 
trusted.  Modern  Russia  may  be  com¬ 
pared  to  Germany  during  the  thirty 
years’  war,  when  the  whole  country 
teemed  with  volunteers,  and  the  cry  of 
a  popular  leader  sufficed  to  turn  them 
into  an  army  and  put  the  country  to 
fire  and  sword.  The  soldiers  of  the 
revolution  are  scattered  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and 
everywhere  their  power  is  felt  and  the 
most  energetic  and  resolute  spirits  are 
driven  to  make  themselves  outlaws. 
Tne  moment  a  new  Wallenstein  sounds 
the  alarm  ;  the  moment  a  few  victories 
have  been  gained — the  contagion  will 
spread  from  mind  to  mind,  and  those 
who  still  hesitate,  or  seem  to  hesitate, 
will  crowd  to  his  banner  and  throw 
themselves  with  new  energy  into  the 
work  of  destruction.  As  things  are  at 
present,  no  one  can  answer  for  the  tran¬ 
quillity  of  the  country  ;  no  one,  from 
the  Emperor  down  to  his  humblest 
subaltern,  can  be  sure  of  his  life  from 
day  to  day,  any  more  than  one  can  sleep 
peacefully  in  a  house  under  which  a 
barrel  of  dynamite  is  concealed. 

III. 

I  have  completed  my  study  of  terror¬ 
ism  in  Russia,  and  it  only  remains  for 
me  to  come  back  to  the  question  con¬ 
cerning  the  nascent  terrorism  in  Europe, 
•  which  I  put  at  starting.  Is  it  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  anew  revolutionary  movement — 
has  it  a  future  ? 

I  need  not  linger  long  over  the  answer. 


which  the  reader  can  hardly  have  failed 
to  anticipate.  I  do  not  believe  that 
dynamite  will  ever  be  naturalized  in 
Europe  as  a  political  agent.  I  do  not 
think  that  terrorism  has  a  future  there. 

The  situation  in  Russia  has  been  de¬ 
termined,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  fact 
that  the  party  through  which  the  actual 
political  revolution  is  maintained  is 
numerically  so  small,  that  were  it  to 
venture  upon  an  open  trial  of  its 
strength,  it  must  inevitably  be  over¬ 
powered  by  the  Government,  which  has 
the  mass  of  the  people  at  command. 
In  Europe,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rev¬ 
olutionary  movement  is  not  so  much 
political  as  economical,  and  the  class 
concerned  in  it  is  the  strongest  as  well 
as  the  largest  numerically  ;  so  much  so, 
that  a  considerable  section  of  it — let 
alone  the  whole,  supposing  it  to  be 
united  and  determined  to  act — would 
suffice  to  overpower  all  its  enemies. 
.And  yet  no  insurrection  takes  place.* 
Where  political  liberty  exists,  a  favora¬ 
ble  vote  is  enough  to  satisfy  the  social¬ 
ists.  The  important  thing  is  to  make 
the  liberal  intention  felt.  Therefore, 
for  European  revolutionists  to  make 
personal  attacks  upon-  the  Government 
or  the  bourgeoisie,  would  be  as  absurd,  as 
if,  in  the  last  Franco-Prussian  war, 
Moltke,  Manteuffel,  and  other  Prussian 
generals,  instead  of  encompassing  the 
weak  enemy  with  their  mighty  bat¬ 
talions,  would  seek  to  penetrate  in  dis¬ 
guise  to  the  heart  of  the  French  camp  to 
engage  in  single  combat  with  Napoleon, 
Bazaine,  and  McMahon,  instead  of  meet¬ 
ing  them  at  the  head  of  their  battalions,* 
Terrorism  has  no  raison  d' etre  on  Euro¬ 
pean  soil,  and  will  therefore  not  succeed 
in  forming  for  itself  the  indispensable 
surrounding  of  a  mass  of  sympathizers 
and  supporters. 

Moreover,  the  cause  waitts  soldiers  ; 
there  are  no  "illegal  men’’  in  Europe 
like  those  of  Russia.  The  conditions 
of  European  life  have  certainly  produced 
revolutionists  and  socialists,  but  these 
are  not  driven  to  put  themselves  beyond 
the  law  in  order  to  work  for  their  ideals. 


*  Invert  the  comparison  and  imagine  that  by 
misadventure  a  single  company  of  franctireurs, 
left  alone  to  defend  their  country  against  the 
invaders,  act  in  the  same  way  toward  the 
Prufsian  generals — you  have  then  the  case  of 
the  Russian  Nihilists. 
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They  remain  citizens  of  their  respective 
countries,  and  will  certainly  not  sacrifice 
willingly  the  possibility  of  appearing  in 
public  and  speaking  freely  and  openly 
— the  only  means  by  which  men  can 
seriously  influence  their  fellow-citizens 
in  Europe. 

Hut  if  the  adoption  of  terrorism  as  an 
organized  s>stem  of  |>olitical  warfare  is 
absolutely  impossible  in  Europe,  what 
is  the  meaning  of  those  acts  of  terrorism 
that  occur  now  here,  now  there  ?  We 
are  very  far  from  approving  of  them. 
On  the  first  page  of  the  number  of  the 
“  Narodnaya  Volya,”  published  shortly 
after  the  death  of  President  Garfield, 
the  following  declaration  appeared  : 

“While  expressing  profound  sympathy  with 
the  American  people  in  the  death  of  President 
James  Abram  Garfield,  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  feels  itself  obliged  to  protest  in  the  name 
of  the  Russian  revolutionary  party  against  all 
acts  of  violence  like  that  which  has  been  per¬ 
petrated.  In  a  country  where  the  liberty  of 
the  subject  allows  peaceful  discussion  of  ideas, 
where  the  will  of  the  people  not  only  makes 
the  law  but  chooses  the  person  by  whom  it  is 
administered  ;  in  such  a  country  as  this,  polit¬ 
ical  assassination  is  a  maniiestation  of  the 
identical  despotic  tendency,  to  the  destruction 
of  which  we  are  devoting  ourselves  in  Russia. 
Despotism,  whether  wielded  by  Individuals  or 
by  parties,  is  equally  cAndemnable,  and  vio¬ 
lence  can  only  be  justified  when  it  is  opposed 
to  violence”  (No.  VI.,  Oct.  23d,  1881). 

This  declaration  sums  up  the  feeling 
of  Russian  revolutionists  in  regard 
to  the  real  terrorism  in  Europe,  and  we 
can  but  indorse  it.  Nevertheless,  it 
would  lie  neither  very  philosophical  nor 
altogether  reassuring  to  regard  the  acts 
of  terror  committed  on  European  soil 
as  mere  manifestations  of  individual 
wickedness  and  madness  ?  For  what 
guarantee  should  we  have  against  mad¬ 
men  ?  To  us  it  seems  that  these  acts 
are  the  fruit  of  class  hatreds  and  antag¬ 
onisms  developed  under  the  influence 
of  foreign  examples,  and  without  due 
regard  to  difference  of  local  conditions, 
into  a  sanguinary  political  theory.  It 
is  precisely  for  this  reason  that  we  do 
not  believe  they  will  continue  long. 
In  politics,  no  course  is  adopted  without 


the  hope  that  it  will  make  its  party  the 
strongest  ;  and  the  anarchists  (we  should 
rather  say  a  few  knots  of  anarchists) 
would  not  have  betaken  themselves  to  ter¬ 
rorism  if  they  had  not  expected  to  draw 
the  operative  class  into  their  camp,  and 
inaugurate  a  movement  of  considerable 
importance.  As,  however,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible,  for  the  reasons  indicated  above, 
that  such  a  result  can  ever  be  realized, 
they  find  themselves  reduced  to  a  kind  of 
agitation  of  which  the  political  insignifi¬ 
cance  (not  to  speak  of  its  other  aspects) 
is  too  evident  ;  and  they  will  probably 
abandon  their  ill-advised  practices, 
rather  than  risk  their  lives  for  such 
false  stakes.  The  sooner  they  do  so,  the 
better  it  will  be  for  the  interests  of  the 
social  revolution. 

There  is,  however,  one  important 
factor  in  the  problem  by  means  of  which 
the  life  of  this  still-born  babe  may  per¬ 
haps  be  artificially  prolonged.  To  wit, 
the  action  of  those  governments  who, 
wishing  to  avoid  the  state  of  things  that 
has  come  about  in  Russia,  have  had  the 
unlucky  inspiration  to  adopt  the  Russian 
methods.  For  in  what  other  way  can 
w’e  characterize  sentences  of  five  or  si.x 
years’  imprisonment  for  the  mere  hold¬ 
ing  of  anarchical  opinions,  such  as  were 
lately  passed  at  Lyons  ;  or  for  participa¬ 
tion  in  a  demonstration,  as  in  the  case 
of  Louise  Michel  ?  Is  not  this  a  repro¬ 
duction  of  Russia  in  miniature  ?  But  it 
is  always  the  same  ;  repression  is  the 
easiest  and  quickest  mode  of  response 
to  what  Carlyle  has  called  the  ”  petition 
in  hieroglyphs:”  nothing  so  simple  as 
to  blow  brains  out  and  refuse  to  in¬ 
quire  into  anything. 

What  is  to  be  done  by  those  who  will 
take  the  trouble  to  decipher  the  hiero¬ 
glyphs  in  order  to  satisfy  the  abstruse 
petition — it  is  not  my  business  to  an¬ 
swer.  I  leave  it  to  others.  As  for  me, 
I  have  only  endeavored  to  show,  by  a 
true  exposition  of  Russian  events,  a  use¬ 
ful  example  of  w/ia/  should  not  be  done, 
of  that  which  ail  civilized  countries 
should  avoid  as  completely  as  possible. 
— Contemporary  Review. 
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A  SKETCH  OF  M.  CLEMENCEAU. 

BY  AN  ANGLO-PARISIAN  FRIEND. 


M.  Clemenceau,  in  alluding  m  his 
last  speech  to  the  state  of  French  village 
schools  and  the  unjustly  heavy  fiscal 
burdens  which  weigh  on  the  peasants, 
was  angrily  interiiipted  by  Moderate 
and  Monarchical  deputies,  and  treated 
as  a  cobbler  who  did  not  stick  to  his 
last.  They  saw  in  him  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  an  urban  constituency,  and 
denied  his  competency  to  speak  for 
rustics.  In  retaliating,  he  said  he  was 
country-born  and  reared,  and  came  from 
the  heart  of  a  rural  department — La 
Vendee,  where  he  passes  his  summer 
vacations.  M.  Cleihenceau  has  the 
west-Vend^an  physiognomy,  but  with 
the  well-formed  mouth  and  white  even 
teeth  of  the  Breton  Celt.  His  eyes  ex¬ 
press  strongly  fugitive  moods  and  rap¬ 
idly  gay,  giave  and  sombre  thoughts. 
Their  changefulness  of  expression  is  a 
great  help  to  his  oratory  and  enables 
him  to  be  sober  in  gesticulation.  The 
eminent  French  deputy  has  also  the 
moral  characteristics  of  the  Vendeans. 
He  holds  fast,  like  them,  to  his  opinions 
and  believes  in  his  principles.  If  he  is 
ever  persuaded  by  his  party  to  trim,  he 
will  do  it  with  a  bad  grace,  and  soon 
reprent.  His  conscience  has  a  healthy 
sensitiveness  and  is  aided  by  an  excel¬ 
lent  heart.  The  mind  is  quick  to  assim¬ 
ilate  and  strong  to  grasp.  It  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  scientific  training  and  been  un¬ 
trammelled  by  every  sort  of  cant  from 
infancy  to  the  present  hour.  M.  Cl^- 
menceau  not  only  sees  the  force  of 
principle  in  politics,  but  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  getting  on  without  it.  His 
father,  who  was  arrested  on  December  2d, 
brought  up  his  sons  and  daughters  in 
the  ideas  of  the  Revolution  and  the 
cult  of  M.  Louis  Blanc.  Dr.  Clemen¬ 
ceau.  p^re,  came  to  Paris  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  M.  Louis  Blanc  in  1848. 
In  a  Republican  place  the  Doctor  might 
have  been  a  dangerous  foe  of  the  Em¬ 
pire.  But  he  only  found  sympathizers 
among  his  tenants  and  laborers  and  in 
his  wife.  She  was  a  nominal  Protestant, 
and  of  a  sweet  and. firm  disposition. 
Being  highly  educated,  she  was  able  to 
be  the  preceptress  of  her  children.  The 


sons  were  prepared  entirely  by  her  for 
the  High  School  at  Nantes,  and  the 
daughters  to  pass  examinations  for  di¬ 
plomas.  George,  the  orator,  was  not  a 
promising  pupil ;  his  mind  did  not  wake 
up  until  he  was  near  seventeen,  and 
wanted  to  pass  an  examination  for  a 
university  degree.  The  only  thing  he 
could  up  to  that  time  learn  well  was 
English,  and  that  was  because  he  wanted 
to  read  the  “  Adventures  of  Robinson 
Crusoe.”  To  remember  what  he  studied 
in  the  day  time,  he  used  to  fasten  his 
hand  by  a  string  to  a  nail  in  the  wall 
over  his  head.  This  kept  him  from 
sleeping  and  he  mentally  went  over  his 
tasks.  The  faculty  of  assimilation  be¬ 
came  prodigious.  As  the  brain  got  active 
and  conscious  of  its  strength  the  nerves 
grew  impressionable.  Great  qualities 
developed,  in  running  into  excess,  some 
defects,  which,  however,  tend  to  soften 
down  as  experience  of  the  world  in¬ 
creases.  The  moral  isolation  of  his 
family  kept  him  from  absorbing  bour¬ 
geois  prejudices,  the  absurdity  of  which 
came  home  to  him  when  he  grew  up 
with  the  strength  of  freshness,  and  were 
made  a  butt  for  his  irony.  One  of  his 
rare  friends  was  Paul  Dubois,  at  whose 
funeral  M.  Clemenceau  and  M.  Ranc 
exchanged  olive  branches.  Native  sin¬ 
cerity  was  braced  up  by  a  scientific 
training.  Science  is  an  enemy  to  sham 
and  humbug. 

Rapid  cerebration  and  the  habit  of 
saying  what  he  thinks  gives  M.  Clemen¬ 
ceau  a  brusqueness  of  manner,  which 
hurts  touchy  persons  who  only  know 
him  slightly.  His  irony  is  irrepressible 
when  he  meets  with  solemn  and  pre¬ 
tentious  nullities.  There  is  no  more 
charming,  pleasant,  or  better  fellow  at 
a  small  and  intimate  dejeuner  or  dinner. 
But  those  who  meet  him  in  society,  for 
which  he  does  not  care,  would  think 
him  dry  and  harsh.  The  truth-  is  that 
he  is  soft-hearted  to  the  point  of  weak¬ 
ness.  His  compassionate  disposition 
renders  his  position  as  deputy  of  an 
arrondissement  in  which  pioverty  is  the 
rule  a  source  of  frequent  pain.  Nearly 
every  evening  his  ante-room  at  the  of- 
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fice  of  his  journal  is  filled  with  scrubby 
men  and  women,  who  come  to  ask  med¬ 
ical  advice  or  to  ask  for  help  and 
patronage.  It  is  torture  to  him  to  re¬ 
ceive  them  ;  but  he  gallantly  hears  them 
out,  and  does  what  he  can  foV  them. 
What  lent  him  such  vibrating  eloquence 
when  he  was  demanding  a  parliamentary 
inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  French 
working-classes  were  the  harrowing  im¬ 
pressions  which  he  had  freshly  received 
from  such  visitors.  His  visit  to  Eng¬ 
land  has  been  wrongly  attributed  to  a 
veering  round  toward  bourgeoisism.  It 
thus  came  about.  A  ridiculous  criticism 
of  the  speech  in  which  he  called  for  in¬ 
quiry  into  working  class  grievances  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  5th  inst.  in  the  Times. 
It  was  read  to  him  on  the  following 
evening  by  M.  Pelleian,  in  the  presence 
of  two  sub-editors  (both  deputies),  a 
municipal  councillor  (also  on  the  staff 
of  the  Justice),  and  an  English  visitor. 
They  were  all  astounded,  and  in  a  way 
amused.  M.  Pelletan  asked  how  it  was 
M.  Clemenceau’s  motion  could  be  so 
treated  in  a  serious  English  journal,  and 
whether  England  was  not,  as  M.  Louis 
Blanc  described  it,  the  classic  land  of 
parliamentary  inquiries.  His  chief, 
though  he  had  had  a  long  conversation 
with  English  trade  unionists  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  repeated  the  question.  In  answer 
a  short  sketch  was  given  of  Lord  Shaf¬ 
tesbury's  campaign  against  cruel  mill- 
owners  and  colliery  managers,  and  of 
Mr.  Plimsoll’s  against  speculators  in  un¬ 
seaworthy  vessels.  M.  Cl6menceau  then 
said,  “  As  we  should  keep  on  the  solid 
ground  of  fact  and  experience  I  have  a 
mind  to  run  across  to  London  to  see 
how  the  English  manage  affairs  of  ^this 
kind.  I  have  friends  there  competent 
to  help  me,  and  I  should  be  delighted 
even  to  receive  light  from  Lord  Shaf¬ 
tesbury.  It  will  not  be  through  our 
fault  if  the  committee  is  not  able  to 
obtain  a  good  diagnosis  of  industrial 
maladies.’* 

As  a  medical  student  M.  Clemenceau 
gave  high  promise,  and  was  a  house  pupil 
at  the  Hotel  Dieu.  Two-and-twenty 
years  ago  the  Quartier-Latin  was  in  a 
state  of  seething  political  fermentation. 
It  was  impossible  for  a  young  fellow 
brought  up  as  M.  Clemenceau  was  not 
to  participate  in  le  reveil  de  la  Jeunesse, 
or  to  avoid  being  drawn  into  plots 


against  the  Empire.  His  future  career 
was  shaped  by  an  apparently  insignifi¬ 
cant  accident.  I'hrough  Nantes  friends 
he  became  acquainted  with  a  wild  soldier 
of  fortune  named  Cluseret,  who  had 
served  in  the  United  States  army  against 
the  South,  and  came  home  with  the 
title  of  General  to  get  up  emeutes. 
Cluseret  had  an  American  following 
which  hated  the  Emperor  because 
he  had  encouraged  the  Secessionists. 
Knowing  English,  M.  Clemenceau  was 
able  to  converse  with  the  General’s 
Yankee  friends,  and  was  of  an  age 
when  the  mind  is  very  receptive  of  new 
ideas.  While  other  young  agitators  were 
living  on  Jacobin  phrases,  he  was  learn¬ 
ing  about  Jefferson,  Washington,  Frank¬ 
lin,  and  how  English  colonies  came  to 
be  a  “Greater  England.’’  The  true 
cause  of  his  estrangement  from  his  old 
Quartier-Latin  associates  three  years 
ago  was  the  difference  between  his  point 
of  view  and  theirs.  In  conspiring  against 
the  Empire  M.  C.l^menceau  got  into 
trouble.  A  sojourn  in  Mazas  failed  to 
tame  him.  The  thesis  he  read  at  his 
final  examination  sounded  like  a  call  of 
“  To  your  tents,  O  Israel  !”  To  escape 
returning  to  prison  he  went  to  America, 
bearing  letters  to  Horace  Greeley  and  a 
sub-editor  of  the  Tribune.  F'rom  New 
York  he  moved  up  to  Connecticut,  and 
while  awaiting  patients  lectured  on 
French  literature  in  an  athenccum.  AH 
the  young  ladies  who  came  to  hear  him 
were  engaged  save  one,  and  she  is  now 
Mme.  Clemenceau.  She  came  with 
him  and  her  eldest  child  to  France  in 
1870.  He  at  once  entered  into  relations 
with  (iambetta,  whom  he  had  known 
well  in  t’ne  Quartier-Latin,  and  on  the 
night  of  the  3d  of  September  went 
round  Belleville  for  him  with  Brateret, 
to  tell  the  members  of  the  National 
(iuard  there  to  meet  next  day  in  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde  and  make  a  clean 
sweep  of  the  Empire.  M.  Gambetta 
sent  him  to  the  mayoralty  of  Mont¬ 
martre.  During  the  siege  his  popularity 
rose  fast,  and  he  was  returned  at  the 
next  general  election  to  the  Assembly. 
But,  with  MM.  Lockroy  and  Floquet, 
he  resigned,  when  that  body  refused 
to  hold  any  parley  with  the  Commune. 
M.  Clemenceau  was  authorized  by  the 
regular  Government  to  make  promises 
which  they  failed  to  hcncr.  These 
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breaches  of  faith  deprived  him  of  the 
moral  authority  which  would  have  en¬ 
abled  him  to  have  saved  the  lives  of 
General  Lecornte  and  M.  Clement 
Thomas. 

Many  of  M.  Clemenceau’s  advanced 
electors  say  that,  although  a  bourgeois, 
he  keeps  faith  with  them.  His  rejrutation 
for  probity  enabled  him  to  brave  the 
Collectivists  who  were  egged  on  by  other 
bourgeois  to  put  him  down  at  a  public, 
meeting  at  Montmartre.  M.  Cl^men- 
ceau  is  not  one  of  those  who  hound  on 
the  people  to  revolt,  and  then  hide  until 
the  storm  is  over  ;  nor  is  he  the  partisan 
of  the  revolutionary  means  that  he  was 
under  the  Empire.  The  civil  war  and 
the  sufferings  of  the  Communists  in  the 
Antipodes  impressed  him  with  the  ter¬ 
rible  responsibility  incurred  in  a  resort 
to  illegal  force.  Yet  he  was_^one  of  the 
few  friends  of  M.  Gambetta  who  joined 
him  in  preparing  to  resist  Marshal  Mac- 
Mahon,  if  he  dissolved  the  Chamber 
elected  in  October,  r877.  On  the  Mar¬ 
shal’s  resignation  the  eager  and  unswerv¬ 
ing  Vendean  wanted  M.  Gambetta  to  take 
office  and  proceed  to  the  business  of 
establishing  harmony  between  Repub¬ 
lican  principles  and  hscality  and  political 
institutions.  Unfortunately  the  Jacobin 
stock-in-trade  was  phrases,  and  the  real 
aim  of  Jacobins  was  to  substitute  one 
set  of  men  for  another  in  the  Civil 
Service.  Dissipated  parasites -with  no¬ 
biliary  prefixes  to  their  names  were  to 
be  replaced  by  stingy  parasites  of  humble 
bourgeois  origin,  who  would  look  upon 
themselves  as  part  of  that  great  infalli¬ 
bility,  the  State.  M.  Cl^menccau  pro¬ 
posed  to  make  rooks  fly  away  by  pulling 
down  rookeries.  He  saw  that  monarch¬ 
ical  environments  would  produce  Mon¬ 
archy  under  another  name.  Excuses 
were  not  wanting  for  standing  still  and 
enjoying  the  material  fruits  of  victory. 
Grevy’s  mistrust  of  Radicalism  and  the 
foreign  relations  of  France  were  put 
forward  as  reasons  for  doing  next  to 
nothing.  M.  Gambetta,  it  should  in 
justice  to  him  be  added,  knew  the  Pres¬ 
ident  disliked  him,  and  feared  that  in 
being  taken  between  him  and  the  Senate 
he  would  be  rendered  impotent  and  his 
popularity  used  up  in  fruitless  struggle. 
He  preferred  to  do  what  he  could  through 
— as  he  termed  them — Orleanists  hon- 
teux,  who  were  influential  in  the  Senate. 


This  inertia  demoralized  Republicans 
and  alienated  M.  Cl^menceau  from  the 
Opportunist  chief.  ‘The  former  pressed 
for  at  least  a  total  amnesty  of  the  Com¬ 
munists,  who  had  received  their  initial 
impulse  in  1870  from  the  deputies  of 
Paris  and  their  active  and  agitating 
friends,  one  of  whom  was  M.  Clemen- 
ceau.  It  was  not  only  humane  but  just 
to  amnesty,  and  in  a  Republic  it  was 
more  important  to  be  equitable  than  to 
win  the  favor  of  Beaconsfleld,  Bis¬ 
marck,  and  the  Czar.  A  breach  took 
place  after  the  Prince  Imperial’s  death, 
when  Bonapartists  were  rushing  to  the 
Petit  Bourbon  as  if  to  do  obeisance  to 
the  Republic,  but  with  the  ill-concealed 
object  of  hemming  M.  Gambetta  in, 
and  using  him  for  their  own  advantage. 

M.  Clemenceau  holds  his  ground  in 
the  Chamber,  and  gains  ground  outside, 
because  he  has  convictions  and  can  set 
them  forth  with  peculiar  ability.  He 
has  a  satisfied  majority  before  him,  which 
only  wants  decent  pretexts  for  voting 
with  the  Government.  Incompatibility 
of  humor  and  of  standpoints  fixes  a  gulf 
between  him  and  the  Jacobins.  The 
Right  is  Royalist,  and  the  Extreme  Left 
the  smallest  group.  It  would  form  a 
poor  claque  if  it  tried  to  serve  as  one. 
Yet  its  leader  compels  the  Chamber  to 
listen  to  him,  and  as  often  and  as  long 
as  he  chooses  to  speak.  His  oratory  is 
unique,  and  devoid  of  resonant  phrases 
that  wind  up  in  ear-tickling  climax. 
There  is  no  apparent  art,  and  certainly 
no  artifice  in  his  periods.  What  strikes 
one  first  is  intensity,  and  method  in  ar¬ 
rangement  exists,  but  is  not  at  once 
perceptible.  Ideas  come  so  fast  and  with 
such  strength  and  brightness  that  atten¬ 
tion  cannot  flag.  One  feels  that  the 
speaker  is  ready  to  practice  what  he 
preaches,  and  the  last  man  to  furl  his 
flag  and  hide  it.  His  gestures  are  rare 
and  instinctive ;  one  of  them  is  to  hold 
his  big,  full  forehead  in  his  hands,  and 
then  to  push  them  out  from  him  — 
clenched.  However  suddenly  put  upon 
his  mettle,  he  has  the  right  word  on  the 
tip  of  his  tongue.  His  irony  is  dreadful, 
but  sparingly  used,  and  in  a  touch-and- 
go  manner.  No  part  of  the  speech  has 
been  learned  by  heart,  but  the  subjects 
with  which  it  deals  have  been  laboriously 
mastered  and  thought  out  during  sleep¬ 
less  nights.  When  expecting  to  make  a 
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speech,  M.  Cl^menceau  is  troubled  with 
insomnia  and  the  attendant  nervousness. 
In  the  tribune,  and  particularly  if  hotly 
interrupted,  his  blood  gets  up  and  he 
regains  ses  moyens  physiques.  In  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  ideas  he  is  a  poet.  Though  fond 
of  plain  speech,  he  has  a  passion  for 
decorative  furniture  and  flowers,  and  is 
as  good  a  judge  of  pictures  and  bric-i- 
brae  as  M.  Rochefort.  He  sleeps  all  the 
year  round  before  an  open  window, 
looking  out  on  a  fifth  floor  balcony, 
which  in  summer  is  bright  with  sky-blue 


vases  and  blooming  plants.  M.  Cl^men- 
ceau  gains  in  being  well  knowuv  But 
he  will  only  know  well  persons  whom  he 
feels  he  can  like  and  trust.  Repressing 
his  natural  frankness  bores  him.  As  he 
has  not  many  political  hangers-on  he 
would  not  have  a  long  tail  to  embarrass 
him  should  he  rise  to  be  Prime  Minister. 
None  of  his  lieutenants  are  henchmen. 
He  is  their  leader  in  public,  and  their 
gay  and  friendly  but  not  boon  compan¬ 
ion  in  private.  — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


THE  EARTHLY  PARADISE. 


It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  in  almost 
all  the  religions  of  the  ancient  world, 
the  human  soul,  though  it  may  be  de¬ 
fined  as  immortal  and  disembodied,  sel¬ 
dom  entirely  quits  this  earth.  Before 
the  birth  of  Geography,  men  imagined 
the  world  to  be  large  enough  to  contain, 
not  only  the  land  of  the  riving,  but  also 
the  land  of  the  dead,  and  even  the  habita¬ 
tions  of  the  gods  themselves.  The 
Greek  divinities  dwelt  on  an  Olympus 
which  was  originally  earthly  and  local  ; 
so  did  the  Indian  gods  on  their  Mount 
Meru  ;  so  too,  the  deities  of  the  North 
abode  in  an  Asgard,  which  men  con¬ 
ceived  as  a  fixed  point  exactly  in  the 
middle  of  the  face  of  the  earth.  And 
if  a  terrestrial  dwelling  could  be  found 
for  the  gods,  much  more  could  a  habita¬ 
tion  be  discovered  for  the  disembodied 
spirits  of  men.  Soul-lands,  then,  whether 
figured  as  under-worlds  or  isles  of  the 
blessed  (to  use  familiar  names),  are  of 
almost  universal  acceptance.  With  the 
former  class  we  are  not  here  concerned  ; 
but  to  the  latter,  when  a  place  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth  is  assigned  to  them, 
we  may  apply  the  name  “  Earthly  Para¬ 
dise.”  These,  then,  form  one  branch 
of  our  subject  ;  along  with  them  must 
be  ranged  the  Christian  Paradise,  which 
was  identified  with  the  biblical  Eden — 
and  also  the  deathless  lands,  not  des¬ 
tined  for  souls,  but  for  living  men,  with 
which  we  sometimes  meet  in  mediaeval 
legends. 

The  regions  which  belong  to  the  first 
of  these  classes  are  invariably  placed  in 
the  West.  Of  this  fact  the  most  plausi¬ 
ble  explanation  is,  that  all  the  ancient 


nations,  when  imagining  the  journey  of 
the  departed  soul,  had  in  their  minds 
the  journey  of  the  sun,  the  one  god  who 
dies  daily  ;  yet  who  has  not  really  per¬ 
ished,  but  is  only  withdrawn  from  human 
sight.  Nearly  every  tribe  had  some 
knowledge  of  a  sea  toward  the  West, 
with  whose  limits  they  were,  in  the  early 
part  of  their  history,  quite  unacquainted. 
Accordingly  the  soul-land  was  usually 
conceived  as  lying  across  the  unexplored 
Western  waters.  The  Egyptian  abode 
of  the  dead  was  an  exception  to  this  rule, 
for  not  sea  but  desert  forms  the  im¬ 
passable  western  boundary  of  the  Nile 
Valley.  But  none  the  less  the  Egyptian 
soul-land  was  placed  in  the  West,  though 
the  spirit  of  the  departed  had  to  cross 
the  desert,  the  "dark  land  of  Apap," 
before  arriving  at  the  home  of  Osiris, 
the  hidden  sun. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  the  set¬ 
ting  of  the  sun  into  the  west  may  strike 
the  mind  of  the  beholder.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  sight  of  the  end  of  a  fine  sum¬ 
mer  day,  when  the  whol^  horizon  is  a 
sheet  of  vivid  color  and  the  sea  is  divided 
by  a  golden  path,  calls  up  ideas  of  a 
land  of  glory  where  the  sun-god  rests 
after  the  labors  of  the  day.  On  the 
other  hand,  after  a  day  of  mist  and 
tempest,  when  the  sun  has  seemed  to 
wrestle  with  the  black  clouds,  and  finally 
sinks,  swallowed  up  by  them,  into  a  dark 
and  stormy  sea,  the  sight  of  his  end  sug¬ 
gests  only  gloomy  thoughts.  So  we  get 
the  double  idea  of  the  West — as  the 
bright  Elysian  plain  or  the  garden  of  the 
Hesperides  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
the  dim  shadowy  land  where  the  disem- 
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bodied  souls  spend  an  aimless  and  hope¬ 
less  existence. 

Both  these  ideas  appear  in  the  Homer¬ 
ic  poems.  Although  in  the  “  Iliad”  the 
”  dark  home  of  Hades"  is  certainly  be¬ 
low  the  earlh,  yet  when  Ulysses  visits 
the  shades,  he  dots  not  descend,  but 
meets  them  on  the  misty  shore  of  the 
land  of  the  dead.  Moreover,  it  is  now 
generally  allowed  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
wrong  in  placing  this  land  in  the  East, 
and  that  its  real  situation,  in  accordance 
with  all  Aryan  ideas,  is  in  the  West,  or 
perhaps  North-west.  Although  in  the 
Homeric  poems  the  gloomy  view  of  the 
after-life,  which  allots  a  colorless  and 
unhappy  existence  to  the  souls  of  the 
greatest  heroes,  Achilles,  Ajax,  and  their 
fellows,  as  much  as  to  the  souls  of  the 
common  herd,  is  generally  found,  yet 
the  more  cheerful  aspect  of  the  West  is 
shown  in  at  least  one  passage,  where 
Proteus  prophesies  to  Menelaus  that  his 
last  end  will  be  to  come  to  "  the  Ely- 
sian  plain  and  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
where  abides  the  fair-haired  Rhadaman* 
thus  ;  where  life  is  easy  for  mortals  ; 
where  is  no  snow  nor  storm  nor  rain,  but 
always  the  ocean  sends  up  the  cooling 
breath  of  the  west  wind" —  a  descrip¬ 
tion  well-known  as  copied  by  Lucretius 
and  Tennyson. 

In  Hesiod  we'  first  find  this  Western 
land  mentioned  by  the  name  which  after¬ 
ward  became  its  proper  title,  Maxdpwv  v^- 
ooi.  Speaking  of  the  heroes  of  ‘  the  The¬ 
ban  and  Trojan  wars,  he  makes  Zeus  bear 
them  away  after  death,  “  to  have  their 
life  and  their  abode  apart  from  men,  so 
that  they  dwell  undisturbed  in  the  isl¬ 
ands  of  the  blessed,  by  the  deep-flowing 
ocean,  where  the  fruitful  earth  brings 
forth  her  harvests  thrice  a  year.” 

A  similar  picture  is  found  in  the 
Olympian  odes  of  Pindar,  who  speaks 
of  the  island  of  the  blessed,  .round 
which  the  ocean  breezes  blow — where 
earth  and  water  alike  blaze  with  golden 
flowers,  and  the  just  dwell  wreathed  with 
garlands,  beneath  the  gentle  sway  of 
Rhadamanthus. 

After  Pindar  it  is  unnecessary  to  men¬ 
tion  the  numerous  allusions  to  this  West¬ 
ern  land  which  are  found  in  the  Greek 
poets.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  differ¬ 
ent  from  Leuk^,  which  would  ap(>ear  to 
have  been  a  sort  of  private  earthly  Para¬ 
dise  for  the  hero  Achilles.  Before  the 


extent  of  the  Euxine  was  known,  he 
was  supposed  to  inhabit  an  island  in  its 
extreme  west,  where  he  was  united  to 
Helen,  and  was  accustomed  to  drive  his 
chariot  along  the  smooth  promontory 
called  Achilleos  Dromos. 

When  the  Euxine  was  explored,  the 
idea  vanished,  or  rather  shrank  into 
the  worship  of  Achilles  as  ruler  of  the 
sea  at  the  colony  of  Olbia,  the  place 
nearest  to  the  legendary  position  of 
Leuk^. 

After  a  time  there  came  the  material¬ 
izing  age  of  ancient  history — that  in 
which  all  the  old  legendary  spots  were 
fitted  with  places  in  the  real  lands  of  the 
Western  Mediterranean,  when  Ph»eacia 
became  Corcyra,  and  Sicily  the  dwelling 
of  the  Cyclops.  At  this  time  the  isles 
of  the  blessed  were  placed  outside  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar.  But  some  centuries 
later,  about  b.c.  ioo,  actual  islands  of 
pleasant  aspect  were  discovered  in  that 
direction.  Hence  these  which  we  now 
call  the  Cape  ^e  Verde  Islands  got  the 
name  of  Fortunatae  Insula;  ;  and  though 
no  one  asserted  that  they  were  inhabited 
by  the  souls  of  the  just,  yet  the  old 
wonders  of  the  isles  of  the  blessed  were 
related  of  them  ;  and  we  read  of  their 
perpetual  spring,  and  the  three  harvests 
a-year  which  they  produced.  The  ac¬ 
counts  of  these  islands  in  sober  geogra¬ 
phers  which  survived  into  the  middle 
ages,  were  certainly  one  of  the  reasons 
which  induced  the  exploration  of  the 
Western  sea. 

Unlike  the  Greeks,  the  Romans  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  rule  of  a  world  which  had 
been  explored  ;  and  except  in  a  few 
allusions  in  the  poets  and  in  Pliny,  man¬ 
ifestly  borrowed  from  the  Greek,  we  do 
not  find  the  islands  of  the  blessed  in 
their  old  sense  mentioned  till  a  very  late 
date.  Strange  to  say,  however,  among 
the  very  last  of  the  Roman  authors,  as 
if  we  were  coming  on  the  shadow  which 
the  approaching  middle  ages  cast  before 
them,  we  find  the  old  Western  spirit- 
land  of  the  “  Odyssey’  ’  reappearing.  In 
Claudian  we  meet  with  the  following 
passage  :  "  There  is  a  land,  where  the 
farthest  end  of  Gaul  stretches  out  into 
the  ocean,  where  Ulysses  is  said  to  have 
invoked  the  silent  folk  with  libations  of 
blood.  Here,  even  now,  the  pitiful 
wailing  of  the  souls  is  heard  as  they  flit 
past,  and  the  peasants  see  pale  shapes, 
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the  forms  of  the  dead,  taking  their  way 
from  earth.” 

This  allusion  is  explained  by  the  longer 
passage  on  the  same  subject  found  in  the 
Byzantine  writer  Procopius,  who  flour¬ 
ished  under  Justinian  in  the  sixth  cen¬ 
tury  : 

*■  Opposite  the  north-western  coast  of  Gaul,” 
he  writes,  “  there  is  a  large  island  called  Brit- 
tia,  no  other  than  England  ;  it  is  divided  into 
two  parts  by  a  wall  stretching  north  and  south. 
East  of  the  wall  is  a  pleasant  land  which  is 
occupied  by  the  Britons,  Angles,  and  Frisians. 
What  the  land  to  the  west  is  like,  no  one 
knows,  for  its  air  is  deadly  to  breathe,  and  any 
one  who  passes  the  wall  instantly  expires. 
Now  on  the  extreme  north  west  coast  of  Gaul,” 
he  continues,  ‘‘  there  dwell  certain  fishermen, 
subject  to  the  Franks,  but  excused  from  all 
tribute  on  account  of  the  strange  duty  which 
they  perform. 

“Every  night  one  of  these  fishermen,  in  ro¬ 
tation,  is  roused  from  sleep  by  a  gentle  tapping 
at  his  door,  and  a  low  voice  calls  him  to  come 
down  to  the  beach.  There  lie  dark  vessels,  to 
all  appearance  empty,  but  deep  in  the  water, 
as  if  weighed  down  by  a  heavy  burden.  Push¬ 
ing  off,  the  fishermen  arrive  at  the  coast  of 
Brittia  in  one  night,  though  it  was  on  ordinary 
occasions  six  days’  journey  from  Gaul.  During 
the  voyage  they  hear  the  sound  of  voices  in 
the  boat,  but  no  intelligible  words,  only  a  sub¬ 
dued  whispering.  Arrived  at  the  strange  coast, 
they  hear  the  names  called  over,  and  different 
voices  answering  to  them,  while  they  felt  the 
boat  gradually  growing  lighter ;  at  last  the 
roll-call  ceased,  and  they  were  wafted  back  to 
their  country  with  the  same  miraculous  speed 
with  which  they  had  left." 

Such  is  the  last  trace  of  the  old  soul-land 
which  we  meet  in  classical  literature. 

In  its  next  appearance  the  earthly 
Paradise  is  entirely  changed,  and  in 
Christian  hands  has  ceased  to  be  the 
habitation  of  departed  spirits,  and  has 
shifted  altogether  its  position  on  the 
earth.  So  greatly  is  its  character  al¬ 
tered,  that  many  authorities  will  derive 
the  mediteval  legends  dealing  with  it,  not 
from  any  pagan  source,  but  entirely 
from  the  literal  interpretations  of  the 
Bible  which  obtained  in  the  middle  ages. 
It  hardly  seems  to  be  due  to  the  princi¬ 
ple  enunciated  at  the  beginning  ;  and 
only  in  its  wider  developments  is  it  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  old  Greek  or  Keltic  be¬ 
liefs.  The  true  and  orthodox  terrestrial 
Paradise  of  the  middle  ages  lay,  not 
across  the  mysterious  Western  ocean, 
but  in  the  equally  mysterious  lands  of 
the  sun-rising.  It  was  universally  iden¬ 
tified  with  the  Garden  of  Eden,  in  which 
Adam  and  Eve  had  been  placed  ;  and 
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it  was  therefore  impossible  to  seek  it  in 
any  other  quarter  than  the  East.  Now 
in  mediaeval  times  the  limits  of  the 
known  world  were  shrunken  far  within 
the  boundaries  known  to  the  later 
Roman  geographers,  Ptolemy,  Strabo, 
and  their  fellows.  In  the  twelfth  or 
thirteenth  century  the  Western  world 
knew  almost  exactly  as  much,  or  rather 
as  little,  of  Asia  as  Herodotus  had 
known  1600  years  before.  The  very 
stories  which  the  father  of  history  re¬ 
lated  of  Indians  and  gold-producing 
ants,  of  grifhns  and  Arimaspi,  had  re¬ 
turned  to  their  old  localities  in  Central 
Asia,  though  in  Roman  days  they  had 
for  some  time  continually  receded  farther 
and  farther  into  the  unknown  North¬ 
east.  Now  again,  as  in  the  fifth  century 
before  Christ,  men  believed  that  beyond 
an  India  of  no  great  extent,  there  lay  no 
more  inhabited  lands,  but  only  desert 
and  sea.  But  unlike  the  ancients,  the 
medisevals  placed  in  the  farthest  part  of 
this  region  the  earthly  Paradise,  either 
as  an  oasis  in  an  expanse  of  rocks  and 
sands,  or  as  an  island  in  an  unnavigable 
ocean.  Sometimes  we  read  of  it  as  in¬ 
accessible  by  reason  of  lands  of  mist  and 
darkness,  or  insurmountable  precipices  ; 
sometimes  it  is  tempestuous  seas  or  rivers 
which  bar  the  way.  But  beyond  them, 
if  a  man  could  but  penetrate,  he  would 
find  the  Eden  where  our  first  father  had 
dwelt,  where  rise  the  four  mysterious 
rivers,  and  where  grows  every  tree  that 
is  pleasant  to  the  sight  or  good  for  food. 

“There,”  says  Neckam,  “is  a  beautiful 
land  where  whole  tracts  are  overgrown  with 
the  noble  vine  ;  there  are  clear  springs,  and 
groves  watered  with  pleasant  streams.  Glorious 
is  the  fruit  which  enriches  its  gardens,  and  no 
sterile  tree  can  grow  in  its  soil.  Never  do 
storms  come  near  it,  nor  violent  winds,  but 
there  always  blows  a  gentle  breeze.  Thither 
never  came  the  waters  of  the  all-destroying 
Flood.”. 

“  In  that  Paradise,”  says  in  a  more  prosaic 
strain  the  author  of  the  “  Polychronicon,”  “  is 
everything  that  is  congruent  to  life.”  It  hath 
salubrity  and  wbolesomeness,  for  it  enjoyeth 
an  equal  temperance,  feeling  neither  coldness 
nor  heat,  insomuch  that  nothing  that  has  life 
may  in  any  wise  die  without  it.  In  testimony 
whereof,  Enoch  and  Elias  wait  yet  therein, 
having  the  bodies  with  which  they  left  this  life 
still  uncorrupt.  Moreover,  that  place  has  all 
pleasantness,  for  it  is  the  store-house  of  all  that 
is  fair,  where  no  tree  ever  loseth  its  leaves,  and 
no  flower  withereth.  There  is  mirth  and  sweet¬ 
ness  from  the  fruit  and  trees  that  grow  there, 
for  every  tree  that  is  therein  is  sweet  to  eat  and 
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fair  to  see.  And  there  is  security,  for  no  harm 
may  come  near  it,  nor  even  did  the  water  of 
the  great  Flood  come  nigh.” 

Thus  far  all  the  authorities  coincide  ; 
but  there  were  certain  points  in  the  earth¬ 
ly  Paradise  which  gave  rise  to  dire 
controversies.  Various  authors  give 
various  situations  for  it.  In  some  it  is 
a  great  island  lying  south  and  east  of 
“  Inde  the  Great,”  apparently  occupy¬ 
ing  the  place  of  Ceylon.  Thus  it  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  “  Hereford  Mappa  Mundi” 
as  a  circular  island  inclosed  by  a  wall, 
lying  just  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Ganges.  But  a  little  later,  when  Ceylon 
was  more  or  less  known,  it  receded  to  a 
continental  position  somewhere  in  China. 
Still  later,  when  Europe  had  heard  of 
Cathay  and  the  Great  Khan,  the  insular 
theory  was  revived  ;  and  as  lying  south  of 
China  and  east  of  India,  we  must  iden¬ 
tify  the  final  position  of  Eden  with 
Sumatra,  Java,  or  some  of  the  islands 
in  that  part  of  the  world. 

Here  lay  Paradise  in  the  early  fifteenth 
century,  and  from  this  spot  it  vanished 
into  nothingness  when  in  the  end  of  that 
century  the  voyages  of  the  Portuguese 
and  Spaniards  revealed  both  East  and 
West,  and  banished  from  the  world 
numbers  of  the  old  myths  which  have 
survived  for  so  many  ages.  Vasco  de 
Gama,  Columbus,  and  Magellan  de¬ 
stroyed  not  only  the  impassability  of  the 
Cape  of  Storms,  the  unlimited  breadth 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  unorthodoxy 
of  a  belief  in  antipodes,  but  also  the 
beautiful  old  idea  of  the  earthly  Para¬ 
dise.  Men  might  still  sail  to  seek  Ophir, 
or  the  North-west  passage,  or  El  Dora¬ 
do,  but  no  room  was  left  on  earth  for 
the  terrestrial  Eden.  If  even  we  find 
it  mentioned  in  books  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  it  is  to  discuss  where  was  the 
Paradise  of  Genesis,  not  where  is  the 
beautiful  land  in  which  the  fourteenth 
century  believed. 

In  the  vague  and  misty  ideas  which 
were  entertained  in  the  middle  ages 
about  Eastern  geography,  a  little  disa¬ 
greement  about  the  exact  position  of 
Paradise  was  not  likely  to  cause  very  hot 
disputes.  But  it  was  otherwise  concern¬ 
ing  the  shape  of  that  locality  :  here  the 
wise  geographers  and  chroniclers  had 
their  own  inner  consciousness  to  draw 
on,  and  three  sets  of  views  were  put 
forth,  whose  supporters  argued  angrily 


against  each  other's  suppositions.  Now 
no  one  doubted  that  the  terrestrial  Para¬ 
dise  was  not  touched  by  the  Flood  (for, 
said  they,  if  it  had  been,  we  should 
have  been  told  of  it),  and  that  it  was 
quite  or  almost  inaccessible  to  man. 
The  oldest  way  of  explaining  these  two 
facts  was  by  making  Paradise  a  pillar¬ 
shaped  mountain,  with  a  table-land  on 
its  summit,  but  with  steep  and  inacces¬ 
sible  sides.  So  great  was  its  height, 
that  we  are  assured  that  it  all  but 
touched  the  orbit  of  the  moon.  This 
being  the  case,  we  can  easily  understand 
that  it  was  undisturbed  by  the  Flood  ; 
for  although  the  waters  rose  forty 
fathoms  above  the  highest  hills,  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  the  mountain  of  Paradise  was 
forty  fathoms  above  the  highest  limit  of 
the  Deluge.  Adding  these  eighty 
fathoms  to  the  highest  mountain  known 
to  a  twelfth-century  chronicler,  we  can 
obtain  an  idea  of  the  distance  from  the 
earth  at  which  the  moon  was  supposed 
to  revolve,  for  Paradise  very  nearly 
touches  the  moon's  orbit.  Allowing 
20,000  feet  altogether  as  a  fair  margin, 
we  cannot  but  think  that  the  twelfth 
century  was  a  little  weak  in  its  astrono¬ 
my  ;  indeed  we  may  be  deeply  thankful 
that  its  calculations  are  not  exactly  true 
— for  who  can  tell  what  dreadful  results 
might  not  follow  if  the  moon  came  into 
collision  with  Mount  Everest,  or  any 
other  elevation  rising  a  little  above  the 
height  which  was  allowed  to  Paradise  ? 

The  same  school  of  geographers  who 
held  this  .view  on  the  moon-orbit,  main¬ 
tained  that  the  world  was  not  a  globe, 
but  a  mass  of  land,  of  various  heights  in 
different  places,  which  rests  upon  the  face 
of  a  limitless  ocean.  They  argued  that 
Scripture  speaks  of  “  the  waters  under 
the  earth,”  and  that  this  would  be  an 
incorrect  description  if  the  ocean  merely 
formed  part  of  the  surface  of  a  terres¬ 
trial  globe.  The  earth  must,  therefore, 
be  a  body  placed  upon  the  level  face  of 
the  circumfluent  ocean.  Moreover,  so 
small  did  they  imagine  the  world  to  be, 
that  they  objected  to  the  globe  theory 
that  the  mountains  of  the  world,  and 
more  especially  the  mountain  of  Para¬ 
dise,  would  prevent  the  earth  from  being 
a  perfect  figure.  So  Neckam  writes  : 

“  Ausi  sunt  veteres  terram  censere  rotundam, 
Quamvis  emineat  montibus  ilia  suis. 

^uamvis  deliciis  ornalus  apex  Paradisi 
Lunarein  langit  verliee  pxne  globum.” 
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It  was  the  same  school  who  deduced 
from  Ezekiel  5  : 5  the  fact  that  a  circle 
drawn  from  the  centre  of  Jerusalem, 
with  the  radius  to  the  extreme  west  of 
Spain,  would  exactly  embrace  the  whole 
land  of  the  world  ;  for  was  it  not  writ¬ 
ten,  “  This  is  Jerusalem  :  I  have  set  it 
in  the  midst  of  the  nations  round  about 
and  “  God  is  King  of  old,  working  sal¬ 
vation  in  the  middle  of  the  earth”  ?  So 
map-making  was  simplified  or  compli¬ 
cated  (opinions  may  differ  on  the  sub¬ 
ject)  by  making  all  the  earth  centre 
round  Judea,  to  the  sad  distortion  of 
outlying  peninsulas  like  Norway  or 
India. 

The  second  school  of  geographers 
were  prepared  to  admit  that  the  world 
was  round,  and  maintained  that  Para¬ 
dise  was  no  lofty  mountain,  but  a  spa¬ 
cious  country,  ”  not  less  in  size  than 
Egypt  or  India”  ;  for,  said  they,  if 
Adam  had  not  sinned,  it  would  have 
had  to  contain  the  whole  human  race, 
and  must  therefore  be  of  no  mean  size. 
.Again,  the  idea  that  Paradise  was  the 
highest  point  of  earth,  was  displeasing  to 

them. 

“  We  must  not  think,”  says  Higden,  ”  as  do 
some  men  of  small  intellect  and  little  ex¬ 
perience,  that  Paradise  is  far  away  from  all 
habitable  lands,  and  reaches  up  to  the  orbit  of 
the  moon — for  neither  reason  nor  nature  allows 
this  belief.  Neither  air  nor  water  could  support 
the  weight  of  such  a  burden.  Moreover,  the 
element  of  fire,  as  all  wise  men  agree,  fills  a 
space  between  our  lower  air  and  the  orbit  of 
the  moon.  The  summit,  then,  of  Paradise 
would  be  in  the  region  of  fire,  where  no  vege¬ 
table  can  possibly  exist,  nor  human  life.  How, 

then,  can  Adam  or  the  tree  of  life  have  been' 
there?  And  again,  if  the  place  were  so  high, 
its  summit  would  continually  be  getting  te- 
tween  us  and  the  moon,  and  causing  eclipses, 
especially  in  Eastern  lands.  No  one,  however, 
has  ever  seen  or  heard  of  such  an  eclipse. 
Besides  this,  four  rivers  rise  in  Paradise,  which 
flow  through  well-known  countries ;  therefore 
it  must  be  contiguous  to  our  habitable  world, 
or  the  rivers  could  never  reach  us.  The  ration¬ 
al  view  of  Paradise  is,  that  it  is  a  large  fair  re¬ 
gion  in  the  extreme  East,  only  separated  from 
the  homes  of  men  by  that  fiery  wall,  the  sword 
of  the  cherubim,  of  whom  we  read  in  Genesis.  ” 

So  much  for  the  views  of  home-staying 
sages  on  the  terrestrial  Eden.  Let  us 
now  turn  to  the  testimony  of  a  traveller. 
Credulous  and  even  inventive  as  was 
the  author  of  “  Sir  John  Mandeville’s 
Travels,’*  there  seems  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  he  penetrated  some  distance 
into  the  east.  Thus  he  attained  some 


knowledge  both  of  India  and  of  Cathay, 
and  therefore  localized  it  in  neither,  but 
to  the  south-east,  “  hard  by  the  land  of 
Prester  John.”  he  is  gracious  enough  to 
confess  that  he  never  went  there  himself, 
both  because  of  the  distance  and  of  his 
own  unworthiness,  but  gives  us  some  ac¬ 
counts  drawn  from  conversations  with 
those  who  had  striven  to  approach  it  : 

“  Paradys,”  he  had  learnt,  “  is  inclosed  alt 
about  with  a  wall,  of  which  men  know  not  the 
material.  For  it  is  covered  all  over  with  mosse 
as  it  seemeth,  and  is  not  of  the  natur  of  stone. 
And  that  wall  stretcheth  from  the  south  to  the 
north,  and  hath  but  one  entry,  that  is  closed 
with  Are  burning,  so  that  men  may  not  enter. 
And  ye  should  understand  that  no  man  may  by 
any  means  approach  to  that  Paradys.  For  by 
land  no  man  may  go  for  the  wild  beasts  that 
are  in  the  deserts,  and  for  the  high  mountains 
and  huge  rocks,  and  for  the  dark  places  that 
be  there  right  .many.  And  by  the  rivers  may 
no  man  go,  for  that  the  water  runneth  rudely 
and  sharpely,  because  that  it  cometh  down 
outrageously  from  the  high  places  above.  And 
it  runneth  in  so  great  waves  that  no  ship  may 
not  row  nor  sail  against  it ;  and  the  water 
roareth  so,  and  maketh ^o  huge  noise  and  so 
great  tempest,  that  no  man  may  hear  other  in 
the  ship,  though  he  cry  with  all  the  might  he 
have,  in  the  highest  voice  that  he  may.  Many 
great  lords  have  assayed  with  great  will  many 
times  for  to  pass  by  that  river  toward  Paradys, 
with  full  great  companies;  but  they  might  not 
speed  in  their  voyage :  and  many  died  for 
weariness  of  rowing  against  the  strong  waves  ; 
and  many  became  blind,  and  many  deaf,  for 
the  dashing  and  noise  of  the  water  ;  and  some 
were  perished  and  lost  within  the  waves— so 
that  no  mortalle  man  may  approach  to  that 
place  without  special  grace  of  God :  therefore 
of  Paradys  can  I  say  you  no  more.” 

Among  these  great  lords  whom  Sir 
John  Mandeville  mentions,  was,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Paludanus,  no  less  a  person  than 
Alexander  the  Great  himself.  Indeed 
we  are  told  that  his  Eastern  conquests 
were  especially  undertaken  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  attaining  to  the  earthly  Paradise. 
When  he  had  reached  India  and  was 
nearing  his  goal,  some  of  his  soldiers 
captured  a  venerable  old  man  in  a 
ravine,  and  were  about  to  conduct  him 
to  their  king,  when  he  said,  “  Go  and 
announce  to  Alexander  that  it  is  in  vain 
that  he  seeks  Paradise  :  all  his  efforts 
will  be  fruitless,  for  the  way  of  Paradise 
is  humility,  a  way  of  which  he  knows 
nothing.”  And  in  truth  Alexander  could 
pursue  his  purpose  no  longer  from  that 
day,  because  of  the  mutiny  of  his 
soldiers,  who  would  go  no  faither  from 
their  native  land. 
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We  have  found  only  one  account  of 
a  man  who  was  actually  asserted  to  have 
entered  the  terrestrial  Paradise.  This 
is  the  tale  of  the  Norwegian  Eirek.* 
This  saga  of  Eirek,  however,  hardly 
purports  to  be  an  actual  itinerary,  and 
was  allowed  even  in  the  middle  ages  to 
be  more  of  a  religious  novel  than  a  sober 
narrative.  Eirek,  we  are  told,  made  a 
vow  to  find  the  earthly  Paradise,  and 
having  obtained  information  as  to  its 
locality  from  the  Byzantine  Empreror, 
oiligently  sought  for  it  to  the  east  of  In¬ 
dia.  At  last,  after  passing  through  a 
gloomy  forest,  he  came  upon  a  narrow 
strait,  separating  him  from  a  very  beau¬ 
tiful  land.  From  his  instructions  he 
recognized  that  these  were  Paradise  and 
the  River  Pison,  and  determined  to 
cross  the  water,  though  the  only  mode 
of  access  to  the  distant  shore  was  a  nar¬ 
row  stone  bridge,  which  was  completely 
blocked  up  by  a  dragon  of  portentous 
size.  The  Norseman  drew  his  sword 
and  deliberately  lulked  into  the  mon¬ 
ster’s  mouth,  which,  to  his  surprise,  did 
not  close  on  him,  but  vanished.  Thus 
he  passed  without  obstacle  to  the  farther 
shore,  where  he  found  the  usual  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  earthly  Paradise — undy¬ 
ing  flowers,  marvellous  fruits,  clear  riv¬ 
ulets,  but  no  living  being. 

At  last  he  came  upon  a  sort  of  tower 
suspended  in  mid-air,  to  which  access 
could  be  had  by  climbing  a  slender  lad¬ 
der.  On  ascending  to  this  tower  Eirek 
found  a  dinner  thoughtfully  prepared 
for  him  in  one  of  its  chambers,  of  which 
he  partook,  and  soon  fell  asleep.  In 
his  sleep  he  saw  in  a  vision  his  guardian 
angel,  who  promised  him  a  safe  return 
to  Norway,  but  added  that,  at  the  end  of 
ten  years,  he  would  be  carried  away  from 
the  earth  never  to  return  again.  Eirek 
retraced  his  steps  over  the  bridge,  and 
through  the  simulacrum  of  the  dragon, 
which  was  apparently  nothing  more  than 
a  show  to  appall  the  faint-hearted. 
After  long  travelling  he  came  back  to 
his  native  town  of  Drontheim,  and  told 
his  story,  to  the  great  edification  of  all 
true  Christian  folk.  Ten  years  after,  as 
he  went  to  prayer  one  morning,  he  was 
caught  up  and  carried  away  by  God’s 
spirit,  and  was  never  again  seen  of  men. 


*  See  Baring-Gonld’s  “  Curious  Myths  of 
the  Middle  Ages.” 


The  saga  of  Eirek  is  evidently  in  great 
part  allegorical  :  we  seem  to  recognize 
the  narrow  strait  of  death  which  sepa¬ 
rates  the  Christian  pilgrim  from  Para¬ 
dise  ;  and  in  the  dragon,  death  itself, 
terrible  to  the  coward,  but  which,  when 
resolutely  faced  by  the  brave  man,  turns 
out  to  be  an  empty  horror  with  no  power 
to  harm. 

There  are  yet  two  more  points  con¬ 
nected  with  the  terrestrial  Eden  which 
must  be  mentioned  before  we  pass  on  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Western  death¬ 
less  land,  in  which  there  was  also  a  be¬ 
lief  in  mediaevel  times.  Firstly,  as  to 
the  rivers  of  Paradise  mentioned  in 
Genesis,  the  geographers  universally 
identified  the  Pison  with  the  Ganges, 
and  the  Gihon  with  the  Nile  ;  but  how 
to  bring  the  sources  of  these  two  rivers 
into  juxtaposition  with  those  of  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates  was  indeed  a  hard 
task.  'Those  who  maintained  that  Para¬ 
dise  was  an  island,  generally  explained 
the  matter  by  alleging,  that  although  the 
Ganges  might  seem  to  rise  in  North 
India,  the  Tigris  in  Armenia,  and 
so  on,  yet  really  the  first  appearances  of 
these  rivers  were  not  their  sources.  The 
real  sources  were  in  Paradise,  from 
whence  the  water  was  conveyed  in  a  mys¬ 
terious  kind  of  submarine  and  subter¬ 
ranean  canal  to  the  places  where  the 
rivers  apparently  take  their  rise. 

Those  who  made  Paradise  continental 
had  not  quite  such  a  hard  task  in  their 
explanation.  They  made  out  that  the 
Ganges,  Euphrates,  and  Tigris  actually 
flowed  down  from  Paradise,  over  whose 
boundary  they  fell  in  a  cataract,  which 
finally  divided  into  three  streams. 
Moreover  they  added  that  the  roar  of 
this  cataract  was  so  tremendous,  that 
those  who  approached  too  near  were 
usually  rendered  deaf  for  the  rest  of 
their  life,  and  that  the  children  of  a  tribe 
of  savages  who  dwelt  not  far  off,  were 
even  born  deaf,  from  their  ancestors 
having  lived  for  generations  near  the 
cataract.  The  last  thing  which  we  must 
mention  concerning  the  earthly  Para¬ 
dise  is,  that  there  was  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  whether  the  famous 
Phoenix  lived  in  Paradise,  or  merely 
close  to  it.  The  former  view  was  not 
so  generally  held  as  the  latter.  It  was, 
however,  supported  by  some  who  brought 
forward  the  passage  of  Claudian,  who 
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speaks  of  the  dwelling  of  the  Phoenix 
as  the  “  green  grove  surrounded  by 
circumfluent  ocean,  beyond  the  Indians, 
close  to  the  sunrising."  This  might 
easily  be  identified  with  Paradise.  The 
majority,  however,  placed  the  home  of 
Phoenix  close  to  but  not  within  the  ter¬ 
restrial  Eden.  So  we  read  that  Alexan¬ 
der  the  Great,  though  he  could  never 
reach  the  earthly  Paradise,  did  come 
upon  the  Phoenix  in  the  most  easterly 
point  of  his  expedition,  within  the  same 
grove  where  were  the  talking  trees  of  the 
sun.  So,  too,  Neckam,  places  the  bird 
in  Panchaea  in  India ;  and  in  other 
authors  it  is  found  in  its  old  Hero- 
dotean  p>osition  in  Arabia,  where  it  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  “  Hereford  Mappa  Mundi.” 

So  much  for  the  Eastern  Paradise, 
the  ancient  seat  of  our  first  parents. 
We  must  now  endeavor  to  give  some 
ideas  of  a  more  hazy  and  mysterious 
land,  the  Western  region  of  unending 
spring  and  perpetual  youth,  which  Mor¬ 
ris  represents  his  seafarers  as  seeking  in 
his  poem  “  The  Earthly  Paradise.” 
Although  the  voice  of  ecclesiastical 
tradition  pronounced  that  in  the  East, 
and  there  alone  was  the  happy  land  to 
be  sought,  there  was  nevertheless  a  mass 
of  legends  which  insisted  on  placing  it 
in  the  West.  A  very  large  number  of 
these  stories  are  derived  from  Welsh  or 
Irish  sources,  and  it  seems  almost  cer¬ 
tain  that  they  are  not  mere  medixval  in¬ 
ventions,  but  survivals  of  the  old  Keltic 
mythology.  Like  most  other  nations, 
the  Kelts  had  imagined  for  themselves 
a  soul-land  across  the  Western  ocean, 
and  when  they  were  converted  to  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  forbidden  to  look  either  for 
a  heaven  on  earth,  or  for  a  Paradise  in 
the  West,  they  did  not  entirely  give  up 
their  old  belief,  but  merely  modified  it 
to  a  form  which  did  not  clash  with  the 
new  religion.  The  Western  land  might 
not  be  the  earthly  Paradise,  but  none 
the  less  it  might  exist.  Such  was  the 
true  origin  of  the  Land  of  Avilion  or 
Avalon,  the  Isle  of  Apples,  to  which 
King  Arthur  was  borne  away,  and  also 
the  long-sought  Isle  of  St.  Brandan. 
Moreover,  the  King  Arthur  who  was  till 
lately  acknowledged  as  historical  (I 
mean  the  warlike  West  British  prince, 
not  the  legendary  monarch  of  all 
Britain),  is  now  asserted  by  many 
writers  to  have  been  a  Keltic  demi-god 


long  before  he  became  a  Damnonian 
king.  Sad  to  say,  the  all-devouring  Sun 
myth  theory  has  laid  claim  to  him,  as  it 
has  to  most  other  heroes,  and  we  are 
invited  to  recognize  in  him  the  sun  jail¬ 
ing  into  the  Western  shades  in  his 
golden  boat,  or  wrestling  at  his  end  with 
the  dark  clouds  of  evening.  Arthur, 
then,  must  be  regarded  as  a  god  brought 
down  by  euphemerizing  means  to  the 
form  of  a  man,  not  as  a  man  raised  by 
exaggerated  conditions  to  an  over-impor¬ 
tant  place  in  history.  Moreover  if  we 
take  this  view,  certain  points  in  the 
.  Arthur  of  the  romances  seem  well  ex¬ 
plained  by  it.  Thus  we  can  understand 
his  mysterious  and  apparently  super¬ 
human  birth,  the  strange  legend  which 
tells  how  he  was  not  really  King  Uther’s 
son,  but  was  brought  to  Tintagel  by  the 
magic  ship,  and  left  on  the  shore  a  new¬ 
born  babe  in  Merlin’s  hands.  Thus  we 
can  see  how  he  is  claimed  as  brother  by 
the  Queen  Morgan  le  Fay,  who  is  cer¬ 
tainly  no  mere  human  being.  Thus  it 
is  only  right  that  this  mysterious  sister 
should  bear  him  away,  after  that  last 
dim  battle  in  the  West,  to  some  fair  land 
beyond  the  sea,  in  the  barge  wherein 
Sir  Bedivcre  placed  him.  He  is  no  man 
merely  departing  ”  to  heal  him  of  his 
deadly  wound,”  but  a  superhuman  being 
returning  to  the  place  from  which  he 
came. 

And  as  Arthur  is  no  mere  Dam¬ 
nonian  king,  so  Avilion  is  no  mere  Glas¬ 
tonbury,  as  the  materializing  chronicler 
would  make  it.  It  is  the  old  Keltic 
soul-land  beyond  the  Western  ocean. 
We  may  notice,  in  confirmation  of  this, 
that  the  mediaeval  chroniclers  of  Glaston¬ 
bury,  when  they  identify  it  with  Avilion, 
generally  add  that  the  Welsh  call  the 
place  Inysvitrin,  the  Isle  of  Glass. 
Now  in  the  Irish  legends  a  hill  or  island 
of  glass  is  invariably  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  marvellous  features  of  Fathinnis, 
the  land  of  departed  souls.  It  is  notice¬ 
able  that  the  Morgan  le  Fay,  the  lady 
of  Avilion,  has  not  from  a  goddess  be¬ 
come  an  evil  spirit,  as  did  Hdrsel  the 
goddess  of  the  German  Venus  berg  ;  she 
is  neither  angel  nor  fiend,  but  a  fairy, 
superhuman  without  being  evil. 

After  the  Arthurian  legend  had  be¬ 
come  popular,  Avilion  was  made  the 
resting-place  of  other  heroes.  Ogier 
the  dame  came  thither,  at  the  end  of  his 
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life,  to  rest  after  all  his  toils  in  the  cas¬ 
tle  of  Morgan  le  Fay.  So  did  the 
famous  Paladins,  and  even,  as  some  say, 
the  great  Kasier  Charles  himself.  In 
short,  it  became  a  sort  of  Elysian  Fields 
for  all  the  heroes  whom  the  mediaeval 
mind  could  admire,  but  at  the  same  time 
could  not  conceive  as  fulfilling  the  ideal 
of  the  Christian  saint.  The  Christian 
heaven  above  was  the  fit  place  for  the 
ecstatic  adoration  of  holy  men  and 
martyrs,  but  it  was  not  suited  for  the 
heroes  of  the  romances  ;  for  them  there 
was  imagined  a  more  earthly  resting- 
place,  a  fairy-land  where  they  might 
forever  enjoy  youth  and  quiet  repose. 

After  Avilion,  the  most  famous  legen¬ 
dary  Western  land  was  undoubtedly  the 
Isle  of  St.  Brandan.  Brandan,  who  is 
a  mythical  personage,  is  said  to  have 
been  an  Irish  monk,  and  abbot  of  Birr, 
at  some  time  in  the  seventh  century. 
He  was  induced  to  undertake  his  mar¬ 
vellous  voyage  by  a  monk,  who  told  him 
that  he  had  sailed  from  Ireland  till  he 
had  at  last  come  to  Paradise,  which  was 
an  island  full  of  joy  and  mirth,  where 
the  earth  was  as  bright  as  the  sun,  and 
everything  was  glorious,  and  the  half- 
yeaahehad  spent  there  had  slipped  by  as 
a  few  moments.  On  his  return  to  his 
abbey  his  garments  were  still  fragrant 
with  the  odors  of  Paradise.  Excited  by 
this  stor}’,  Brandan  embarked  in  a  vessel 
with  some  of  his  monks.  We  are  told 
in  the  oldest  form  of  the  legend  that  he 
sailed  due  east  from  Ireland  ;  but  as 
this  must  have  necessarily  brought 
him  to  England,  or  some  part  of 
North-western  Europe,  we  soon  find  his 
voyage  transferred  to  the  West.  The 
marvels  which  he  met  were  extraordi¬ 
nary.  Among  the  first  was  the  astound¬ 
ing  spectacle  of  Judas  Iscariot  afloat 
upon  an  iceberg,  who  explained  to  the 
saint  that  for  one  day  in  the  year  he  was 
permitted  to  cool  himself  from  the  fires 
of  hell,  in  consideration  of  a  single  good 
deed  which  he  had  performed  on  earth. 
Matthew  Arnold  has  versified  this 
episode  in  the  Brandan  legend.  After 
passing  through  a  sea  filled  with  icebergs 
and  vexed  with  storms,  Brandan  reached 
a  more  clement  region,  where  he  first 
came  on  an  island  inhabited  by  sheep 
alone,  which,  in  consequence  of  the 
luxuriance  of  the  herbage,  grew  as  large 
as  oxen.  Soon  after,  the  saint  came  to 


another  island,  where  he  found  to  his 
surprise  an  abbey  of  twenty-four  monks, 
who  informed  him  that  in  that  isle  was 
ever  fair  weather,  and  none  of  them  had 
ever  been  sick  since  they  came  thither. 
Yet  farther  on  was  a  third  island,  where 
was,  in  the  words  of  the  legend,  “  a  fair 
well,  and  a  great  tree  full  of  boughs, 
and  on  every  bough  sat  a  fair  bird,  and 
they  sat  so  thicke  on  the  tree,  that  no 
leaf  of  it  mighty  oe  seen,  the  number  of 
the  birds  being  very  great,  and  they 
sange  so  merrily  that  it  was  a  heavenly 
noise  to  hear.  Anon  one  of  the  birds 
flew  from  the  tree  to  Brandan,  and  with 
flickering  of  his  wings  made  a  full  merry 
noise,  like  a  fiddle,  that  the  sainte  never 
heard  so  joyful  a  melodie.  Then  did 
the  holy  man  command  the  bird  to  tell 
him  why  they  sat  so  thicke  upon  the 
tree.”  The  answer  of  the  bird  was  sur¬ 
prising  :  he  explained  that  he  and  his 
companions  were  once  angels — namely, 
those  of  the  heavenly  host  who  in  the 
time  of  Lucifer's  rebellion  refused  to 
assist  either  God  or  His  enemies.  In 
punishment  for  this  they  were  doing 
penance  in  the  form  of  birds,  but.  after 
many  years,  were  to  be  readmitted  to 
their  lost  estate.  Leaving  the  island  of 
birds,  the  voyagers  came  to  another 
land,  ”  the  fairest  country,”  wearctold, 
"  that  any  man  might  see — which  was 
so  clear  and  so  bright  that  it  was  an 
heavenly  sight  to  behold  ;  and  all  the 
trees  were  charged  with  ripe  fruit  and 
herbes  full  of  flowers — in  which  land 
they  walked  forty  days  and  could  not 
see  the  end  thereof  ;  there  was  alway 
day  and  never  night,  and  the  country 
was  attemperate,  neither  too  hot  nor  too 
cold.”  At  last,  however,  Brandan  and 
his  companions  came  to  a  broad  river, 
on  the  banks  of  which  stood  a  young 
man,  apparently  an  angel,  who  told  him 
that  this  stream  divided  the  world  in 
twain  and  that  no  living  man  might 
cross  it.  On  the  farther  bank  they 
could  see  the  true  Paradise,  but  ‘might 
not  approach  it ;  wherefore  they  re¬ 
traced  their  steps,  and  set  sail  for  Ire¬ 
land.  They  reached  their  country  in 
safety,  but  were  surprised  to  hear  that 
they  had  been  absent,  not  a  few  months, 
but  seven  long  years. 

Such  is  the  legend  of  St.  Brandan, 
and  the  existence  of  these  marvellous 
isles  to  whicl'  'le  had  attained  was  firmly 
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believed  for  centuries.  Sometimes  men 
declared  that  they  were  not  far  from  the 
west  of  Ireland,  and  could  be  seen  in 
clear  weather  ;  but  whenever  an  expedi¬ 
tion  was  fitted  out  to  reach  them  they 
somehow  seemed  to  disappear.  More 
frequently  the  islands  were  described  as 
lying  beyond  the  Canaries.  There  lay, 
as  the  Portuguese  declared,  the  island 
which  had  been  sometimes  lighted  upon 
by  accident,  but  which  when  sought  could 
never  be  found.  Its  existence  was  re¬ 
garded  as  so  certain  that  we  are  told  of 
one  Portuguese  who  received  a  formal 
grant  of  it  “  when  it  should  be  found.” 
And  when  the  Portuguese  Crown  ceded 
to  Spain  its  rights  over  the  Canaries,  the 
island  of  St.  Brandan  was  specially  in¬ 
cluded.  being  described  as  **  the  island 
which  has  not  yet  been  found.”  In 
1526,  1570,  and  again  in  1605  expedi¬ 
tions  set  sail  from  the  Canaries  to  dis¬ 
cover  this  land  ;  but  all  met  with  uni¬ 
form  failure.  Still  the  belief  died  hard, 
and  did  not  become  extinct  for  many 
years  after  the  third  of  these  unsuccess¬ 
ful  voyages.  Any  one  who  has  the  curi¬ 
osity  to  look  over  the  old  atlases  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  will  find,  as  late  as 
1630,  the  Isle  of  Brandan  delineated  as 
an  island  of  no  great  size,  lying  west  of 
Ireland,  and  north-west  of  the  Canaries  ; 
it  is  even  said  .that  in  one  map  published 
as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  this  fabulous  land  is  still  indi¬ 
cated. 

Another  of  the  mythical  Western 
countries  was  the  Isle  of  the  Seven  Cities. 
This,  however,  was  not  of  Keltic,  but 
of  Spanish  invention  ;  and  the  legend 
which  treats  of  their  supposed  discovery 
is  of  very  late  date  ;  the  name  of  its 
hero  also  makes  us  suspect  that  it  is 
allegorical.  Ferdinando  da  .Alma,  we 
are  told,  set  sail  from  Lisbon,  moved  by 
reports  of  the  finding  of  the  Fortunate 
Islands.  He  met  with  storms  which 
carried  him  far  to  the  west  of  any  known 
land.  When  the  storm  ceased  after, 
many  days,  he  found  himself  near  a 
large  island,  on  which  he  descried  a 
harbor  .and  a  city.  As  he  sailed  into  this 
port  he  was  met  by  a  boat  whose  crew, 
to  his  great  surprise,  addressed  him  in 
Spanish.  He  asked  them  who  they 
were,  and  received  for  answer  that  they 
were  descendants  of  the  Spanish  who  in 
the  eighth  century  fled  from  the  Moors 


across  the  sea.  Seven  bands  of  fugitives, 
they  said,  headed  by  seven  bishops,  had 
reached  this  island,  where  they  had 
founded  seven  cities,  of  which  the  port 
at  which  Da  Alma  had  arrived  was  one. 

The  discoverer  was  invited  to  accom¬ 
pany  his  newly  found  fellow-countrymen 
ashore,  and  was  introduced  by  them  to 
the  magistrates  of  the  place,  who  treated 
him  with  the  greatest  courtesy.  Every¬ 
thing  in  the  town — costume,  buildings, 
language — bore  an  old-world  stamp,  and 
the  inhabitants  had  been  cut  off  from  all 
intercourse  with  other  men  for  seven 
hundred  years.  They  were  most  anx¬ 
ious  for  news  of  Spain,  and  on  hearing 
that  all  that  country  except  Granada  was 
now  Christian,  they  mingled  congratula¬ 
tions  with  regret  at  the  reconquest  not 
being  complete.  At  evening  some  of 
the  islanders  undertook  to  row  Da  Alma 
back  to  his  ship,  which  was  anchored  at 
the  harbor’s  mouth.  The  fatigues  of 
the  day  and  the  monotonous  song  of 
the  rowers  caused  him  at  last  to  fall 
asleep.  When  he  awoke  he  found  him¬ 
self  laid  on  a  bed  in  the  cabin  of  a  ship, 
and  in  a  state  of  great  bodily  prostra-  ^ 
tion.  On  inquiring  where  he  was,  he  was 
told  that  he  was  on  board  a  Portuguese 
vessel  trading  between  the  Azores  and 
Lisbon.  He  had  been  picked  up,  as  the 
captain  explained,  in  a  state  of  delirium, 
from  an  old  and  leaky  boat  which  had  • 
floated  by  the  course  of  the  ship.  For 
many  days  he  had  raved,  and  he  was 
only  now  returned  to  consciousness. 
Barely  convalescent.  Da  Alma  was  land¬ 
ed  at  Lisbon,  which  somehow  seemed 
strange  to  his  eyes  ;  the  town  appeared 
larger,  the  buildings  in  many  cases  al¬ 
tered.  But  when  he  knocked  at  the  I 

door  of  his  own  house,  he  was  refused  ' 

admittance.  He  stated  who  he  was, 
but  the  occupant  of  the  house  replied 
that  he  knew  for  certain  that  no  person 
of  his  name  had  lived  there  for  fifty 
years.  Astonished  at  this,  the  returned 
traveller  began  to  make  inquiries,  and 
found  to  his  horror  that  not  less  than  a 
hundred  years  had  elapsed  since  he  set 
sail  for  the  Fortunate  Islands.  He  had 
left  Portugal  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  now  found  himself  living  in  the  six¬ 
teenth.  All  his  friends,  the  whole  of  his 
own  generation  had  passed  away,  and 
the  unfortunate  man,  after  relating  his 
tale,  did  not  long  survive.  The  island 
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which  Da  Alma  was  said  to  have  found, 
like  that  of  St.  Brandan,  was  long 
sought,  and  retained  a  place  in  geogra* 
phy  till  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  It  is  from  this  legend  that 
William  Morris  seems  to  have  drawn 
the  idea  of  tTie  Western  country  to 
which  his  seafarers  finally  came. 
There  we  get  the  tale  of  an  old-world 
civilization  existing  in  a  community  long 
cut  off  from  intercourse  with  other 
nations  ;  there,  too,  the  anxious  long¬ 
ing  for  news  of  the  ancient  fatherland 
which  the  islanders  had  left  behind  in 
the  East  :  only,  instead  of  Christian 
Spaniards,  Mr.  Morris’s  people  are 
Greeks,  and  worshippers  of  the  old  gods 
of  Olympus. 

There  is  yet  remaining  one  more  be¬ 
lief  which  ought  to  be  mentioned  in  this 
place — that  of  the  fountain  of  youth. 
The  original  locality,  it  is  true,  was  in 
the  East,  as  is  shown  in  the  fabulous 
letter  of  Prester  John  to  the  Byzantine 
Emperor  Manuel  ;  indeed  Sir  John 
Mandeville  says  that  he  found  it  himself 
in  Ceylon,  only  it  was  not  true  that  one 
draught  of  it  gave  perpetual  youth — this 
was  only  acquired  by  a  regular  course  of 
several  years’  drinking.  Sir  John  had 
only  time  to  try  it  for  two  days,  found 
it  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  thought  he 
felt  all  the  belter  for  it,  but  experienced 
no  occult  effect.  However,  in  the  four¬ 
teenth  century,  the  fountain  migrated  to 
the  most  western  of  the  Canaries.*  It  was 
not  even  destroyed  by  the  discovery  of 
America,  but  was  only  relegated  to  one 
of  the  Bahamas  in  the  West  Indies. 
Finally,  it  receded  to  the  mainland  of 
North  America,  and  was  sought  by  Soto 
in  Florida.  There,  as  was  to  be  ex¬ 
pected,  if  was  not  to  be  found,  and  it 
bcc.ime  obsolete  long  before  the  day  of 
the  final  disappearance  of  St.  Brandan’s 
Isle.  Two  more  beliefs  which  attrib¬ 
uted  wonders  to  the  West  may  be 
passed  over  as  not  bearing  any  relation 
to  the  earthly  Paradise,  though  proceed¬ 
ing  probably  from  similar  sources  in  the 
old  Keltic  mythology.  These  were  St. 
Patrick’s  Purgatory,  a  sort  of  subter¬ 
ranean  soul-land,  modified  by  Christi¬ 
anity  into  an  entrance  to  the  region  of 
purification  by  suffering ;  and  the 
island  in  a  lake  of  Ulster  in  which  no 
one  could  die.  There^  as  we  read, 
when  the  inhabitants  reached  extreme 
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old  age  and  became  nothing  but  a  bur¬ 
den  to  themselves,  they  had  to  be  car¬ 
ried  to  the  mainland  before  their  spirit 
could  depart.  This  is  no  doubt  aqother 
perverted  form  of  the  old  belief  in  the 
deathless  land  of  the  West. 

In  conclusion,  there  is  one  more  view 
which  we  venture,  with  all  deference,  to 
suggest.  Surely  the  mediaeval  folk  were 
much  the  happier  for  all  these  ideas.  Our 
own  map  of  the*world  is  dreadfully  de¬ 
ficient  in  romance  :  it  is  really  very  hard 
to  feel  an  eager  interest  in  the  explora¬ 
tion  of  Central  Africa,  or  the  discovery 
of  the  South  Pole.  If  some  traveller 
does  trace  the  upper  course  of  the  Con¬ 
go,  or  penetrate  up  Baffin’s  Bay  to  the 
open  Arctic  Sea,  we  do  not  expect  to 
gain  any  great  good  from  it,  or  to  hear 
any  particularly  startling  news  about 
these  regions.  It  will  be  the  difficulty 
of  the  task,  not  its  results,  that  will 
direct  attention  to  them.  The  dis¬ 
covery  of  a  few  more  tribes  of  thorough¬ 
ly  uninteresting  negroes,  or  a  few  more 
ice-blocked  bays,  has  nothing  in  it  to 
stir  the  heart  of  the  world.  We  look 
for  no  marvels  to  be  unveiled,  no  great 
problems  that  are  to  be  solved.  The 
naturalist  may  indeed  be  gladdened  by 
the  knowledge  of  a  new  species  of  Arctic 
gull,  or  a  few  varieties  of  tropical 
plants  ;  the  collector  of  folk-lore  may 
rejoice  over  some  new  and  original 
negro  funeral  ceremonies  ;  the  merchant 
may  find  a  new  market  for  his  cottons 
— but  these  things  will  not  prove  very 
interesting  to  the  mass  of  mankind. 

Now  in  the  middle  ages  everything 
was  exactly  the  reverse  of  this.  The 
greater  part  of  the  world’s  surface  was 
still  unknown.  There  was  hardly  any¬ 
thing  on  which  the  adventurous  traveller 
might  not  come.  He  might  reach 
populous  lands  and  cities,  rich  far  be¬ 
yond  the  ideas  of  the  European  world  : 
he  might,  on  the  other  hand,  come  to  the 
land  of  the  griffin  and  the  flying  serpent, 
or,  as  Shakespeare  puts  it  in  “  Othello,” 
to 

'*  antres  vast  and  deserts  idle. 
Rough  quarries,  rocks  and  hills  whose  heads 

touch  heaven,” 

and  to 

”  The  Cannibals  that  each  other  eat. 
The  Anthropophagi,  and  men  whose  heads 
Do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders.” 

There  was  a  glorious  uncertainty  in  their 
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voyages  of  discovery  :  one  man  would 
find  the  passage  to  India  round  theCa{>e 
of  Good  Hope,  or  kingdoms  like  Mexico 
or  Feru  ;  another  would  follow  after 
equally  uncertain  rumors,  and  meet 
nothing  but  disaster,  or  even  never  be 
heard  of  again.  Discovery  could  not 
possibly  manage  to  be  uninteresting  in 
those  days  ;  and  as  if  there  were  not 
enough  real  marvels  to  be  found,  the 
legends  were  continually*  holding  out 
fabulous  ones  for  the  adventurous  to 
seek.  Now  of  all  the  legends,  it  can 
hardly  be  disputed  that  the  legends  of 
the  earthly  Paradise  were  the  most  at¬ 
tractive.  Men  might  not  desire  at  once 
to  leave  their  present  life  for  the  search 
after  the  beautiful  land  of  endless  rest 
without  death  ;  but  still  it  was  a  com¬ 
fortable  feeling  to  know  that  such  a  land 


did  exist.  If  a  man’s  life  went  hope¬ 
lessly  wrong,  if  he  was  in  despair  and 
felt  that  the  world  was  out  of  joint, 
there  was  still  this  refuge  left  for  him  ; 
it  only  needed  a  little  more  perseverance 
and  courage  than  that  of  the  last  voyager 
who  had  almost  reached  the  happy  land, 
and  then  there  would  be  forever  a  quiet 
and  blissful  repose  in  some  Avilion  cf 
the  Western  sea.  We  do  not  say  that 
the  men  of  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth 
century  were  happier  than  we  of  the 
nineteenth  ;  but  certainly  it  was  some¬ 
thing  not  to  be  bound  down  by  the  pro¬ 
saic  bonds  of  that  knowledge  which  for¬ 
bids  us  to  dream  that  we  may 

“  be  at  rest, 

And  follow  the  shining  sinking  sun  down  into 
the  shining  West.” 

— Blackwood' s  Magazine. 
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The  morning  newspapers  of  the  7th 
of  February  contained  the  account  of 
a  funeral  ceremony  held  the  previous 
day  in  St.  James’s  Church,  Piccadilly, 
which  must  have  caused  many  readers 
no  little  surprise.  The  name  of  the  man 
round  whose  bier  the  mourners  were 
gathered  was  probably  unknown  to  the 
large  proportion  of  the  provincial  pub¬ 
lic,  and  would  have  been  strange  to  afar 
larger,  had  not  the  Times  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  Monday  devoted  two  columns  of  big 
type  to  his  life,  and  summed  up  his 
character  and  career  in  a  leading  article. 
But  the  company  collected  to  pay  the 
last  token  of  respect  and  regard  to  his 
memory  within  the  church,  from  which 
the  din  of  the  most  bustling  of  West 
End  thoroughfares  is  audible  comprised 
men  distinguished  in  various  walks  of 
life,  known  and  honored  by  all  their 
countrymen.  The  Prime  Minister 
placed  a  wreath  of  snowdrops,  fresh 
from  the  woods  of  Hawarden,  upon  the 
pall.  •  Near  him  stood  one  or  two  of  his 
colleagues  in  the  Cabinet  ;  stood  two  or 
three  ex  Cabinet  Ministers  ;  stood  also 
men  famous  in  diplomacy,  in  law,  as 
well  as  in  statesmanship  and  letters—  the 
ornaments  and  representatives  of  what 
is  called  society.  It  is  impossible  to 
N*w  Series.— VoL.  XXXIX.,  \o.  5 
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conceive  of  a  more  typical  gathering’ 
and  Mr.  Hayward  could  have  desired  no 
more  significant  tribute  to  the  position 
he  had  achieved  long  ago,  and  the  kind 
of  ascendency  he  had  held.  Those  to 
whom  his  patronymic  either  conveyed 
no  idea  at  all,  or  little  else  than  a  dim 
impression  of  some  powerful  reviewer 
whose  writings  they  could  not  well  indi¬ 
cate,  must  have  been  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  the  attention  paid  to  him  by  men 
who  are  already  part  of  English  history. 

I  propose  briefly,  and,  as  it  cannot  but 
be,  most  inadequately,  to  give  some  ex¬ 
planation  of  this  phenomenon  ;  hereafter 
I  trust  there  may  be  published  in  the 
pages  of  the  Fortnightly  Review  a  more 
finished  and  worthy  study  of  Hayward’s 
life  and  labors. 

Nothing  can  be  more  misleading  than 
many  of  the  estimates  of  Mr.  Haywaid 
which  have  already  appeared  in  print. 
He  has  been  represented  as  a  profes¬ 
sional  diner-out,  a  raconteur,  a  trifler,  a 
cynic,  a  mere  wielder  of  flippant  persi¬ 
flage.  If  he  had  been  only  one  of  these 
persons,  or  if  he  had  been  all  of  them 
combined,  he  would  have  failed  to  ac¬ 
quire  the  influence  and  disiinciion 
which  belonged  to. him.  English  so¬ 
ciety,  whatever  its  follies  and  tiivulitie', 
44  , 
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is  essentially  serious.  The  wits  and 
wags,  the  farceurs  and  light  comedians 
of  the  dinner-table,  make  a  transient 
reputation,  but  they  never  reach  the 
place  which,  willingly  or  unwillingly, 
was  accorded  to  Hayward.  He  had  his 
angularities  ;  he  had  his  faults  ;  but  the 
estimate  in  which  he  was  held  and  the 
authority  which  he  had  won  were,  on 
the  whole,  not  more  creditable  to  him¬ 
self  than  to  the  society  from  which  he 
derived  his  power.  If  he  had  been  less 
passionate  in  his  love  of  truth,  less  eager 
in  his  pursuit  of  it,  less  intrepid  in  his 
companionship  of  friends  and  in  his  de¬ 
nunciation  of  foes,  he  would  never  have 
come  to  eminence  and  even  autocracy. 
Endowed  with  a  legal  and  thoroughly 
logical  mind,  with  accurate  and  abun¬ 
dant  knowledge,  with  prodigious  energy, 
with  a  rare  power  of  argumentative 
speech  of  the  kind  one  may  call  over¬ 
bearing,  he  still  will  not  be  remembered 
as  a  great  lawyer.  He  produced  no  in¬ 
dependent  work  of  large  dimensions, 
and  he  was  not,  in  the  sense  in  which 
that  expression  might  be  applied  to 
some  of  his  contemporaries,  a  great 
writer.  His  essays,  indeed,  which  fill 
five  or  six  stout  volumes,  may  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  thesaurus  of  miscellaneous 
information,  not  more  cutious  for  its 
comprehensiveness  than  admirable  for 
its  accuracy  and  precision.  It  is  no  ex¬ 
aggeration  to  say  that  any  person  who 
had  assimilated  a  tenth  part  of  the 
knowledge  contained  in  Hay  w'ard’s  oc¬ 
casional  pieces  wimld  be  unusually  well 
informed.  The  literary  merit  of  these 
compositions  is  considerable  ;  but  it  was 
a?  little  in  his  capacity  of  literateur  as 
of  lawyer,  anecdolist,  and  critic,  that 
Hayward  took  the  most  powerful  and 
brilliant  portion  of  the  English  public 
by  storm,  and,  once  having  captured  it, 
held  it  in  fee.  The  qualities  which  were 
the  instruments  and  guarantees  of  his 
success  were  his  thorough  genuineness, 
his  intensity,  his  abhorrence  of  false¬ 
hood  and  sham,  of  trickery  and  im¬ 
posture,  his  dauntless  and  fiery  deter¬ 
mination  to  arrive  in  every  case  at  facts, 
to  prevent  others  being  mislead  by 
phrases,  and,  in  the  words  of  Figaro,  to 
“  whip  hypocrisy.''  Attributes  of  this 
kind  generate  a  moral  atmosphere. 
They  may  often  offeiid,  but  they  never 
fail  to  attract. 


When  Johnson  asked  Boswell  his  im¬ 
pression  of  the  conversation  over  night, 
the  faithful  satellite  replied  to  his  mas¬ 
ter,  “  Well,  sir,  you  gored  and  trampled 
on  a  good  many  people.  ”  These  words 
exactly  describe  Hayward’s  attitude 
to  every  species  of  falsehood,  inac¬ 
curacy,  or  cant.  One  can  understand 
how  a  young  lady,  on  being  told  that 
Hayward  was  the  sort  of  man  who  would 
do  vehement  justice  to  her  if  she  were 
wrongly  assailed,  but  would  bring  any 
slip  she  might  make  into  prominent  re¬ 
lief,  had  the  to  say,  “  What  a  hor¬ 

rid  man  !”  and  it  was  in  the  nature  of 
things  impossible  for  such  a  fierce  hun¬ 
ter  after  truth  to  be  extensively  popular. 
People  observing  from  without  his  dis¬ 
tinguished  position  in  society  sat  down 
at  their  desks  and  deliberately  ascribed 
his  elevation  to  a  cause  the  reverse  of  the 
truth.  Samuel  Warren  attempted  to 
assail  him  in  “  Ten  Thousand  a  Year” 
as  Mr.  Venom  Tuft.  Lord  Beaconsfield 
who  often  worked  hard  against  him  by 
manipulating  the  hogshead  of  abuse 
which  his  followers  brought  him  and  dis¬ 
tilling  it  into  three  drops,  was  supposed 
by  many  persons  to  have  lampooned  him 
as  Mr.  St.  Barbe  in  “  Endymion.” 
The  original  of  that  character,  it  is  now 
known,  was  Thackeray,  whom  Lord 
Beaconsfield  disliked  for  the  same  kind 
of  reason  that  he  disliked  Hayward. 
As  he  resented  Thackeray’s  burlesque 
of  his  literary  style  in  Codiingsby,  so  he 
resented  Hayward’s  exposure  of  his  pla¬ 
giarism  from  Thiers’s  funeral  panegyric 
on  St.  Cyr.  Hayward  had  convicted  him 
of  a  twofold  rhetorical  dishonesty  :  first, 
his  appropriation  of  Thiers’s  masterly 
composition,  ideas,  words,  and  all  ;  sec¬ 
ondly,  his  appropriation  of  the  language 
in  which  it  was  first  placed  before  the 
English  public  by  the  Morning  Chron¬ 
icle.  But,  independently  of  this  incident, 
there  was  a  natural  antipathy  between 
the  Iwo  men  which  could  not  have  failed 
to  breed  a  reciprocity  of  dislike.  To 
Hayward,  Disraeli’s  character  seemed 
essentially  false  ;  and  the  very  reasons 
which  made  him,  during  the  latter  years 
of  his  life,  so  warm  an  admirer  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  prevented  his  ever  being  a 
sympathetic  critic  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
great  opponent.  The  reasons  of  Hay¬ 
ward’s  unpopularity  during  the  earlier 
stage  of  his  career  were,  on  the  part  of 
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those  who  knew  him,  impetuous  aggres¬ 
siveness  ;  and  on  the  part  of  those  who 
did  not,  a  mistaken  estimate  of  him.  No 
man  ever  less  merited  the  surname  be¬ 
stowed  upon  him  by  Warren  ;  no  man  was 
ever  less  of  a  parasite,  a  toady,  ora  tuft. 
He  performed  no  acts  of  unworthy  or 
interested  homage.  Where  others  won  by 
blandishments,  he  succeeded  with  frowns 
and  reprimands.  If  the  number  of  those 
who  entertained  toward  him  any  warm 
sentiment  of  friendship  or  affection  was 
small,  it  was  larger  than  falls  to  the  lot 
of  most  of  us,  and  few  men  have  ever 
received  on  their  death-bed  such  marks 
of  patient  and  tender  devotion  from 
those  outside  the  pale  of  their  own 
kindred. 

Hayward,  indeed,  had  outlived  his 
unpopularity.  He  ceased  to  be  unpop¬ 
ular  when  he  became  privileged.  The 
vast  legion  of  his  acquaintances  did  not 
measure  him  by  the.  standard  which  is 
usually  applied  as  a  gauge  of  social  amen¬ 
ity.  He  occupied  a  position  of  his 
own,  apart  from  others,  and  he  was  not 
expected  to  conform  to  any  conventional 
canons.  If  these  traits  in  his  character 
had  not  been  accompanied  by  sterling 
and  rare  merits,  society  would  not  have 
tolerated  and  have  smiled  upon  him.  In 
addition  to  his  truthfulness  and  thor¬ 
oughness,  he  was  absolutely  loyal  to  his 
friends,  not  only  doing  justice  to  them  in 
his  talk,  but,  when  necessary,  and  often 
when  unnecessary,  doing  fierce  battle  in 
their  behalf.  He  was,  moreover,  of 
great  practical  assistance  on  more  than 
one  occasion  to  some  of  those  friends 
when  they  were  intrusted  with  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  nation’s  affairs.  He 
was  never  the  depository  of  State  secrets, 
for  it  was  his  way  when  anything  had 
been  told  him  which  interested  him  to 
talk  about  it  everywhere.  Hayward’s 
relations  to  statesmen  and  governments 
will  be  correctly  indicated  if  it  is  said 
that  before  passing  into  action  irrevo¬ 
cably,  ministers  found  it  occasionally 
convenient  to  try  the  strength  of  their 
cases  before  him.  When  a  Liberal  Cab¬ 
inet  was  preparing  to  deliberate  on  any 
measure,  some  of  its  members  instinc¬ 
tively  liked,  before  confronting  the  pub¬ 
lic,  to  “  talk  it  over  with  Hayward.” 
This  “private  trial,”  as  racing  men 
might  call  it,  was  of  infinite  service  to 
ministers  adventuring  on  new  ground  ; 


for  they  learned  what  could  be  effectively 
said  both  against  their  project  and  for 
it.  If  once  brought  to  .approve  the  de¬ 
sign,  Hayward  never  failed  to  become 
its  strong  partisan. 

It  may  be  convenient  here  briefly  to 
glance  at  such  stages  and  aspects  of 
Hayward’s  life  as  are  necessary  for  a 
correct  understanding  of  the  place  he 
filled,  and  his  connection  with  the  pol¬ 
itics  and  politicians  of  his  time.  He 
came  of  a  good  Wiltshire  stock,  descend¬ 
ing  from  the  Haywards  of  Hillcot,  a 
family  owning  landed  estates  which, 
along  with  high  moral  characters,  enti¬ 
tled  them  to  the  envied  privilege  of  enter¬ 
ing  church  before  all  the  other  parishion- 
ets.  Hayward  was  indebted  for  his 
baptismal  name  to  an  uncle  who  lived 
at  Taunton,  with  whom  his  nephew 
freqently  stayed,  and  who  was  much 
shocked  when,  on  calling  on  Hayward 
in  his  chambers  in  the  Temple,  he  found 
him  in  the  company  not  of  a  future  Lord 
Chancellor,  but  of  one  whom,  in  an 
angry  letter  still  extant,  he  called  an  ad¬ 
venturer — the  future  Napoleon  III.  In 
point  of  property  his  family  encountered 
vicissitudes,  sometimes  in  the  downward 
sometimes  in  the  happy  direction.  He 
was  educated  at  Blundell’s  school  at 
Tiverton,  then  a  West-country  Win¬ 
chester.  The  discipline  was  harsh,  the 
diet  meagre,  and  his  family  believed  that 
the  lad's  health-  was  permanently  injured 
by  the  rough  life  and  the  scanty  fare. 
On  leaving  school  he  went  to  a  private 
tutor,  and  learned  German.  He  was 
articled  to  a  solicitor  at  Ilchester,  who 
had  little  business,  but  an  excellent  libra¬ 
ry  of  the  orthodox  English  classics,  on 
which  Hayward  feasted  at  leisure,  and 
acquired  much  of  the  varied  and  pro¬ 
found  knowledge  of  English  literature 
that  appears  on  every  page  of  his  writ¬ 
ings.  Before  he  was  twenty  he  began  to 
keep  his  terms  in  the  Temple.  His 
means  were  at  this  period  exeedingly 
slender.  His  chief  pleasure,  and,  as  it 
proved,  a  most  valuable  portion  of  his 
education,  was  to  attend  the  debates  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  admission  to 
which  was  then  to  a  large  extent  gained 
by  favor  of  the  door-keepers,  who  were 
entitled  to  charge  half-a-crown,  arid  to 
whom  consequently  many  of  Hayward’s 
spare  half-crowns  went.  While  he  was 
yet  a  law  student  he  joined  the  London 
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Debating  Society.  This  event  had  a  great 
influence  on  his  life,  and  constituted  a 
turning-point  in  his  career.  •  Roebuck 
was  the  leader  on  the  Liberal  side.  Hay¬ 
ward  quickly  stepped  into  the  place  of 
Conservative  chief  ;  and,  among  all  the 
ardent  young  members  of  the  society, 
there  was  none  who  pursued  the  pith 
of  the  argument  with  more  closeness  than 
the  Blundell  scholar.  On  being  called 
to  the  Bar,  and  finding  practice  slow  in 
coming,  he  established  the  Maga¬ 
zine,  which  was  devoted  largely  to  the 
philosophy  of  jurisprudence,  and  which 
brought  him  into  connection  with  George 
Cornewall  Lewis  and  John  Austin,  as 
well  as  some  of  the  chief  German 
authorities  of  the  period  on  legal  science. 
In  1832,  Hayward  paid  a  visit  to  Ger¬ 
many.  He  did  not  meet  when  there,  as 
has  been  incorrectly  said,  Goethe,  but  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Savigny  the 
jurist,  and  the  father  of  the  subsequent 
Prussian  Minister.  He  was  also  thrown 
into  the  society  of  Tieck,  and  frequented 
the  salon  of  the  Countess  Hahn- Hahn, 
whose  acquaintance  and  friendship  he 
retained  during  several  years,  and  with 
whom  he  maintained  a  correspondence 
even  after  she  had  retired  into  a  convent 
at  Mayence.  Few  Englishmen,  indeed, 
have  had  a  larger  personal  acquaintance 
on  the  Continent.  Few  knew  the 
character  of  France  and  Germany  better, 
or  had  a  juster  appreciation  and  a  deep¬ 
er  insight  into  the  spirit  of  their  litera¬ 
ture.  Hayward's  visits  to  Paris  were 
frequent  ;  and  to  the  end  of  his  life  he 
seldom  crossed  the  Channel  less  than 
once  a  year.  He  was  on  intimate  terms 
with  Thiers,  Broglie,  Dumas,  and  many 
others.  He  introduced  more  than  one 
French  writer  for  the  first  time  into  Eng¬ 
land.  One  of  his  most  interesting  essays 
is  devoted  to  Madame  Mohl,  at  whose 
house  he  was  a  frequent  guest. .  When 
Thiers,  in  his  futile  quest  for  an  alliance, 
visited  this  country  just  before  the  invest¬ 
ment  of  Paris  in  1870,  the  first  person 
whom  he  saw  on  his  arrival  was  Hay¬ 
ward.  He  sounded  his  old  Triend  as  to 
the  possibility  ol  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment  giving  France  its  support.  Hay¬ 
ward  at  once  said  the  idea  was  l\t>pcless. 
Thibrs  then  began  to  argue  his  else,  and 
to  show  that  in  the  interests  of  the 
balance  of  power  it  was  the  duty  of  Eng¬ 
land  to  support  his  country.  "  My 


friend,”  broke  in  Hayward  abruptl)', 
”  put  all  that  stuff  out  of  your  head. 
We  care  for  none  of  these  things.” 

The  achievement  in  literature  which 
firmly  laid  the  foundation  of  his  literary 
reputation,  as  the  London  Debating 
Society  had  done  of  his  political  and 
oratorical  reputation,  was  his  translation 
of  Faust.  Society  now  commenced  to 
welcome  him  ;  and  when,  in  the  year 
following  the  Reform  Bill,  a  hundred 
members  were  added  to*  the  Carlton 
Club,  he  was  included  in  the  list.  At 
the  same  time  he  was  elected  by  the 
committee  of  the  Athenaeum,  under  the 
operation  of  Rule  2,  providing  for  the 
admission  of  men  distinguished  in  litera¬ 
ture  or  science.  Nor  was  he  by  any 
means  a  briefless  barrister.  Though  a 
junior,  he  was  intrusted  with  the  lead 
in  the  great  Lyme  Pathway  case,  which 
he  conducted  with  extraordinary  energy, 
carrying  everything  before  him,  and 
bringing  his  local  knowledge,  as  well  as 
his  legal  acumen  and  forensic  power,  to 
bear  upon  his  adversaries  with  an  effect 
that  achieved  complete  victory  at  every 
stage.  Taking  silk  in  1845,  he  seemed 
“  to  have  the  ball  at  his  feet  but  at  that 
very  moment  he  abandoned  all  thought  of 
”  the  ball”  in  order  to  fight  out  a  battle. 
He  had  years  before  quarrelled  with 
Roebuck,  who  now  excluded  Hayward 
from  the  Benchers  of  the  Temple,  en¬ 
trance  to  whose  body  was  an  honor  that 
would  have  come  to  him  in  the  natural 
course  of  things,  on  his  promotion  to  the 
dignity  of  a  Queen’s  Counsel.  Hayward 
engaged  in  the  business  of  redressing 
this  wrong  with  characteristic  vehe¬ 
mence.  He  brought  the  matter  before  the 
judges,  and  so  far  succeeded  that  they 
recommended  the  Benchers  to  revoke 
the  decision.  The  recommendation  was 
not  acted  upon,  and  Hayward,  in  the 
din  of  his  fight  with  the  Benchers,  lost 
or  rather  abandoned  the  opportunity  of 
acquiring  a  considerable  legal  practice. 

But  an  eventful,  and,  as  it  afterward 
proved  to  be,  an  auspicious  epoch  was  at 
hand  for  him.  He  entered  into  the 
political  controversies  of  1846  with  im¬ 
mense  spirit,  and  throwing  over  the 
Protectionists,  worked  night  and  day 
for  Peel  and  his  followers.  This  schism 
between  the  Protectionists  and  the 
newly-converted  free-traders  caused 
angry  dissensions  in  the  Carlton  Club, 
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and  together  with  his  Peelite  friends 
Hayward  ceased  to  frequent  it.  The 
Morning  Chronicle  was  next  started,  Mr. 
Sidjiey  Herbert  putting  then  and  after¬ 
ward  into  the  paper  £120,000,  while 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  contributed 
£20,000.  In  conjunction  with  his 
friend  George  Smythe,  afterward  Lord 
Strangford,  Hayward  took  a  very  active 
part  as  a  leader  writer,  and  one  of  his 
achievements  in  this  capacity  was  to 
finish  an  article  in  the  House  of  Lords 
with  his  pencil  on  his  knees  while  Lord 
Derby  was  delivering  his  famous  speech 
on  the  Navigation  Laws,  answering  the 
chief  arguments  of  the  speaker.  In 
1852  the  first  Derby  |Ciovernment  was 
formed,  and  Hayward  addressed  a  let¬ 
ter  to  Lord  Lansdowne  asking  him 
whether  there  would,  in  his  opinion,  be 
anything  dishonorable  in  a  union 
between  the  Peelites  and  the  Whigs. 
The  reply,  which  exists  among  Hay¬ 
ward’s  papers,  came  speedily — to  the 
effect  that,  so  far  from  Lord  Lans- 
downe’s  seeing  anything  dishonorable  in 
such  an  arrangement,  he  considered  it 
a  political  duty.  Hayward’s  Temple 
chambers  now  became  the  scene  of 
events  of  great  political  interest.  The 
formation  of  a  coalition  Government 
was  preceded  by  a  dinner  in  them,  at 
which  Lord  Lansdowne,  Mr.  Sidney 
Herbert,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and 
Sir  James  Graham  were  among  the 
guests.  Hayward  himself  would  prob¬ 
ably  have  gone  into  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  but  for  his  disagreement  with  pop¬ 
ular  feeling  on  the  question  of  May- 
nooth.  As  it  was  the  Government  did 
not  ignore  their  obligations,  and  they 
resolved  to  secure  him  permanent  em¬ 
ployment  under  the  crown.  Before  this, 
it  should  be  said,  Hayward  had  had 
some  experience  of  the  public  service. 
Shortly  after  he  was  called  to  the  Bar 
he  had  been  appointed  a  revising  bar¬ 
rister  in  the  west  of  England,  and  at  a 
later  date  he  had  been  dispatched  to 
Ireland  as  one  of  the  Commissioners  for 
the  readjustment  of  the  municipal 
boundaries  of  Dublin.  He  brought 
back  with  him  to  England  a  host  of 
good  stories  from  the  other  side  of  St. 
George’s  Channel.  In  1852  it  was  ar¬ 
ranged  that  Hayward  should  have  a 
place,  and  Lord  Aberdeen  actually 
wrote  a  letter  promising  him  one.  The 


press  condemned  his  contemplated  pro¬ 
motion  and  scented  a  job.  The  cour¬ 
age  of  Ministers  waned,  Hayward  never 
obtained  the  merited  reward  of  his  ser¬ 
vices,  and  the  late  Mr.  Fleming  was  ap¬ 
pointed  in  his  stead.  His  conduct 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  incident 
was  admirable.  He  showed  great  mag¬ 
nanimity.  He  insisted  on  no  claim,  he 
bore  no  grudge,  nor  did  he  solicit  place 
at  any  later  period.  Independence  in 
such  matters  as  these  was  one  of  the 
notes  of  his  character. 

A  single  anecdote  will  suffice  to  show 
the  quality  of  the  political  influence  ex¬ 
ercised  by  Hayward,  and  the  degree  of 
political  authority  he  occasionally  exer¬ 
cised.  In  1864  Palmerston  and  Russell 
were  both  bent  on  going  to  war  /or  Den¬ 
mark.  The  newspapers  applauded  their 
resolution.  It  gradually  became  known 
that  some  of  their  colleagues  in  the  Cabi¬ 
net  dissented  from  this  view,  and  that  it 
was  thoroughly  unpopular  with  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  Liberal  party.  When  the 
tide  of  popular  feeling  was  decisively 
setting  against  the  war  policy,  inside  and 
outside  the  House  of  Commons,  Hay¬ 
ward  called  at  Cambridge  House- 
After  some  conversation  with  Lady  Pal¬ 
merston,  to  whom  he  represented  the 
realities  of  the  position.  Lord  Palmers¬ 
ton  entered,  fresh  from  a  Cabinet,  look¬ 
ing  unusually  tired,  and  Hayward  left. 
He  had  scarcely  descended  the  stairs 
when  Palmerston  came  out  of  the  room, 
and,  leaning  over  the  banisters,  exclaim¬ 
ed,  “  Hayward,  Hayward,  come  back  !” 
The  summons  was  obeyed,  and  the 
Minister  at  once  asked  what  all  this 
meant  ?  Palmerston  was  nettled,  and 
with  some  impatience  proceeded  to  de¬ 
monstrate  the  unreasonableness  of  the 
antagonism  to  his  own  and  Russell's 
policy.  Hayward,  in  his  turn,  was  put 
upon  his  mettle,  justified  his  opinion 
by  explaining  the  structure  of  the  politi-. 
cal  groups  which  were  forming  against 
the  war,  said,  “  Ask  Brand,”  and 
roundly  told  him  that  unless  he  execut¬ 
ed  a  change  of  front  he  would  be  out  in 
a  week.  Palmerston  rejoined  :  "I 
ought  to  have  been  told  of  all  this.” 
On  the  following  Monday,  Palmerston 
went  down  to  the  House  of  Commons 
and  announced  the  right  about  face. 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  the  man 
who  exercised  such  an  authority  as  this 
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with  those  high  in  power,  merits  the 
epithet  remarkable.  One  of  the  secrets 
of  Hayward’s  influence,  as  with  Lord 
Palmerston,  so  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  and 
many  more  of  the  public  men  whom  he 
knew,  was  his  singularly  practical  mind. 
Fond  of  speculation  as  he  might  be  Hay¬ 
ward  was  never  dreamy  or  conjectural 
in  his  [mlitical  judgments.  He  talked 
on  these  matters  with  authority,  and  not 
as  the  Scribes  ;  as  a  Cabinet  Minister 
and  not  as  a  publicist.  Whenever  his 
advice  was  asked  or  his  opinion  declar¬ 
ed  he  exhibited  a  sense  of  responsibility 
entirely  foreign  to  the  political  quid¬ 
nunc.  He  did  not  say  what  he  would 
wish  to  be  done,  but  what  in  his  view 
could  be  done  and  must  be  done  at 
once.  He  dealt  with  an  existing  situa¬ 
tion.  and  showed,  at  every  point,  the 
statesman-like  instinct  which  prompted 
him  to  avoid  barren  inquiry  into  what 
might  have  been  prevented  in  the  past. 
He  was  a  man  of  letters,  but  he  was 
pre-eminently  a  man  of  affairs.  In 
every  business,  great  or  small,  which  he 
undertook,  he  was  supremely  trust¬ 
worthy.  Lady  Palmerston  and  Lady 
Waldegrave  were  of  those  who  used 
habitually  to  consult  him  about  the  com¬ 
position  of  their  parties,  and  they  both 
of  them  paid  him  the  same  compliment 
in  very  nearly  the  same  words.  “  You 
have  never  brought  me  an  unattractive 
woman  or  an  undistinguished  man,  ” 
and,  unless  1  mistake,  a  great  lady,  now 
happily  living,  has  awarded  him  the  same 
grateful  praise.  Naturally,  a  councillor 
who  was  as  deeply  in  the  confidence  of 
these  arbitresses  of  fashion  was  not  un- 
frequently  the  object  of  gentle  importu¬ 
nities  at  the  hands  of  his  fair  friends. 
“  Beauty  parties”  existed  even  in  the 
days  when  there  were  no  professional 
beauties,  and  Hayward  received  hints 
now  and  again  that  invitation  cards 
.would  be  welcome  in  particular  direc¬ 
tions  ;  but  the  hint  was  never  acted 
upon  unless  he  considered  that  the  aspir- 
.ant  guest  came  up  to  the  prescribed 
standard  of  good  looks  and  good  com¬ 
pany.  Hayward’s  relations  to  women 
will  constitute  a  very  interesting  chap¬ 
ter  in  his  history.  He  won  the  favor  of 
many  ladies  of  consideration  during  his 
earliest  years”  experience  of  London 
society.  He  was  the  confidant  and 
counsellor  of  other  ladies  than  Viscount¬ 


ess  Palmerston  and  the  Countess  Walde¬ 
grave  as  his  life  drew  to  a  close.  There 
is  nothing  which  is  not  graceful,  of  which 
both  he  and  they  might  not  have  been 
proud,  in  his  friendship  with  those  ladies 
whose  good  looks  have  familiarized  the 
whole  public  with  their  photographs. 
They  recognized  in  him  a  man  of  consum¬ 
mate  knowledge  and  experience,  and  of 
no  little  kindliness.  His  advice  was  al¬ 
ways  trusted  by  them  because  it  was  al¬ 
ways  disinterested,  and  so  it  came  to  pass 
that  when  he  was  laid  to  his  rest  less 
than  a  month  ago,  beauty  as  well  as 
power  followed  him  to  the  ‘grave. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  fact  should 
not  be  here  rec(|rded  that  when  Mrs. 
Langiry  made  hef  private  dehut^  the  late 
Mr!  Chenery  expressed  his  relief  at  dis¬ 
covering  that  Mr.  Hayward  possessed  a 
ticket  for  the  performance  and  was  will¬ 
ing  to  write  a  notice  of  it.  The  cri¬ 
tique  might  not  have  been  a  masterpiece, 
but  it  struck  the  key-note  which  the 
press  of  two  countries  at  once  took  up. 

Whatever  Hayward  undertook  to  do 
he  did  exhaustively.  He  was  ever  on 
the  crest  of  the  social  wave.  No  matter 
what  might  be  the  most  prominent  feat¬ 
ure  in  the  social  life  of  the  moment,  he 
seized  upon  it,  developed  it,  studied  it, 
made  it  his  own.  In  this  way  he 
brought  his  great  and  carefully  trained 
intellectual  powers  to  bear  upon  the 
smallest  subjects.  Let  us  suppose  that 
some  Ministerial  crisis  or  some  little, 
yet  it  may  be,  deeply  instructive  social 
incident  is  the  topic  discussed  in  a 
drawing-room.  Hayward  enters,  and 
instinctively  people  say,  “  Here  is  Hay¬ 
ward,  now  we  shall  know  the  exact 
truth.  ”  He  soon  shows  that  he  knows 
more  of  the  subject  than  any  of  the  gos¬ 
sips.  He  is  not  content  with  retailing 
the  current  comments  of  the  hour  or  of 
expressing  a  few  disjointed  ideas  on  the 
topic.  He  delivers  not  an  opinion  but 
a  judgment,  and  a  judgment  of  a  kind 
from  which  there  is  no  appeal.  Hay¬ 
ward  has  spoken  ;  causa  finita  est.  In 
society  this  was  uniformly  his  way. 
Hayward  bore  down  everything  before 
him,  and  the  polite  world,  finding  that 
it  could  not  resist  him,  that  its  protests 
against  his  vehemence  were  ineffectual, 
ended  by  doing  him  homage.  He  dra¬ 
gooned  the  society  in  which  he  moved 
just  as  he  commanded  the  waiters  at  the 
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only  club  of  which  he  was  a  member. 
He  occupied  the  same  portion  of  the 
dining-room  at  the  Athenaeum  as  tradi¬ 
tion  assigns  to  Theodore  Hook,  and  it 
is  not  upon  record  that  the  instructions 
he  issued  upon  any  special  occasion  as 
to  the  disposition  of  places  and  tables  at 
dinner  were  ever  disregarded.  Seldom 
has  there  been  such  a  combination  of 
manly  intellectual  strength  with  feminine 
activity.  It  is  no  paradox  to  say  that 
though  Hayward  was  a  confirmed  bach¬ 
elor  he  was  a  born  housekeeper.  The 
qualities  which  made  him  a  social  king 
would  have  enabled  him  to  organize  and 
control  the  household  affairs  of  any  es¬ 
tablishment,  big  or  small.  Guests  and 
waiters,  masters  and  servants,  mistresses 
and  maids,  instinctively  gave  way  to 
him.  They  were  conscious  of  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  dominant  man,  and  if  they 
occasionally  reilected  that  his  despotism 
was  somewhat  galling,  they  could  no 
more  resist  him  than  they  could  the  law 
of  gravitation.  Hayward  has  been  de¬ 
scribed  as  an  habitual  diner-out.  It 
would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  he 
was  a  fastidious,  and  therefore  a  com¬ 
paratively  '.infrequent,  diner-out.  He 
chose  the  houses  that  he  visited  with 
great  care,  and  not  merely  with  a  view 
to  the  (uisine,  but  to  the  company.  Oc¬ 
casionally  he  went  to  houses  where  there 
was  little  on  the  part  of  the  hosts  to  at¬ 
tract  him,  because  he  knew  he  would 
meet  amusing  people  at  the  table. 

I  have  already  said  that  great  as  were 
Hayward’s  powers  and  extraordinary  as 
were  his  resources  of  anecdote,  his 
social  position  was  not  won  by  his  facul¬ 
ties  in  this  direction.  Indeed  his  skill 
and  felicity  as  a  raconteur  were  perhaps 
somewhat  overrated.  His  admirable 
love  of  brevity  caused  his  narratives  to 
be  wanting  in  embellishment  and  local 
color,  and  as  a  sayer  of  good  things  and 
a  narrator  of  interesting  historiettes  he 
had  several  superiors.  He  never,  for 
instance,  attained  the  happy  art  that 
nature  has  conferred  upon  Sir  Henry 
Drummond  Wolff  in  the  description  of 
incidents  to  which  society  is  never 
weary  of  listening.  He  never  acquired, 
as  Sir  Henry  Wolff  has  always  possess¬ 
ed,  the  capacity  of  accompanying  the 
narrative  of  occurrences  with  a  vein  of 
meditative  comment  so  ingenious  and 
apt  that  it  recalls  the  peculiar  conversa¬ 


tional  felicity  of  Lord  Melbourne.  On 
the  other  hand,  his  conversation  was 
invariably  apposite  and  cogent,  and 
those  who  listened  to  it  across  a  dinner' 
table  rose  with  the  knowledge  that  they 
had  heard  everything  it  was  possible  to 
say,  said  in  the  best  possible  of  all 
ways,  upon  the  events  of  the  hour.  For 
these  purposes  Hayward  of  course  re¬ 
quired  an  appropriate  audience.  He 
could  tolerate  the  presence  of  no  rival, 
and  if  such  an  one,  who  was  usually  his 
inferior,  asserted  himself,  he  generally 
relapsed  into  silence.  Above  all  things 
he  disliked  the  loud  man  ;  and  this  was 
probably  the  reason  why  he  could  never 
arrange  a  social  modus  vivendi  with  one 
of  the  best  and  kindest  friends  I  have 
ever  been  privileged  to  possess,  the  late 
Anthony  Trollope.  In  the  same  w-ay, 
though  having  the  truest  legard  and  lik¬ 
ing  for  Bernal  Osborne,  he  never  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  overcoming  his  objection  to 
Osborne's  habit  of  talking  across  the 
dinner-table  and  silencing  the  rest  of 
the  guests.  Between  Bernal  Osborne 
and  himself  there  was  indeed  an  utter 
want  of  intellectual  affinity.  Although  a 
large  purveyor  of  humorous  and  witty 
narratives,  Hayward  was  neither  a 
humorist  nor  a  wit.  He  was,  as  has 
been  said  already,  possessed  of  an  over¬ 
mastering,  intellectual  love  of  truth,  and 
he  regarded  the  badinage  and  cynicism, 
the  quips  and  facetiae  of  talkers  like 
Osborne  as  impediments  in  the  way  of 
his  favorite  inquiry  and  as  calculated  to 
distract  conversation  from  its  legitimate 
path.  It  must  not,  however,  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  Hayward’s  talk  was  invari¬ 
ably  didactic  and  austere.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  considered  that  an  occasional 
laxity  of  tone,  or,  as  he  might  have  ex¬ 
pressed  it,  3^ grata  protervitas,  was  one  of 
the  conversational  notes  of  the  high-born 
gentleman,  and  he  would  have  found 
little  difficulty  in  defending  the  asser¬ 
tion  that,  as  Bacon  has  declared  there  is 
no  perfect  beauty  which  hath  not  some 
strangeness  in  its  proportions,  so  no  talk 
can  be  perfectly  high-bred  which  is 
without  a  certain  soupfon  of  license. 
Hayward’s  mind  was  essentially  that  of 
the  litterateur,  and,  as  such,  it  was  un¬ 
sympathetic  with  the  scientific  mind. 
He  was,  moreover,  so  passionately  fond 
of  ascertaining  truth  and  verified  cei- 
tainty,  that  he  could  not  simulate  fond- 
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ness  for  subjects  or  inquiries  which  did 
not  admit  of  demonstration.  He  might 
have  said  of  himself  as  Lord  Derby  did, 
that  he  was  born  and  educated  in  a  prae- 
scientihc  era.  He  had  little  knowledge 
and  less  appreciation  of  the  Darwinian 
doctrine.  He  had  not  mastered  the 
philosophy  of  evolution  and  he  disliked 
it.  “  About,  *’  to  quote  the  exact  lan¬ 
guage  he  used  to  a  friend  during  his  last 
illness,  “  a  future  state,  we  can  know 
nothing,  but  there  is  something  great.” 
These  words,  as  they  appear  in  type, 
bear  little  meaning  ;  their  significance 
was  derived  from  the  tone  in  which  they 
were  uttered.  In  another  conversation 
with  one  of  his  best  and  most  illustrious 
friends,  he  said  he  had  no  fear  of  death, 
denied  that  he  was  a'sceptic,  and  spoke 
with  loving  and  tender  reverence  of  the 
Lord’s  Prayer — though”  he  had  talked 
sceptically” — in  which,  he  said,  he 
found  the  most  natural  and  fre<iuent 
vent  for  his  feelings. 

As  with  Hayward  his  social  occupa¬ 
tions  were  part  of  the  serious  business 
of  his  life,  so  his  literary  business,  what¬ 
ever  for  the  time  it  might  happen  to  be, 
was  manifest  in  the  field  of  his  social  oc¬ 
cupations.  No  person  who  met  Hay¬ 
ward  in  society  could  fail  to  know  what 
occupied  him  at  the  moment  in  his 
study.  When  he  had  exhausted  a  sub¬ 
ject  with  his  pen  on  paper,  he  would 
press  it  home  to  his  audience  of  private 
friends  with,  if  the  metaphor  be  permis¬ 
sible,  the  bayonet  point.  No  sooner 
had  any  article  of  his  appeared  than,  es¬ 
pecially  if  it  happened  to  be  of  a  contro¬ 
versial  kind,  he  proceeded,  to  use  his 
own  phrase,  to  follow  it  up.  His  per¬ 
sistence  was  as  intrepid  as  it  was  as¬ 
tounding.  He  gave  his  acquaintance 
no  rest  until  they  had  not  merely  read 
what  he  had  written,  but  assimilated  it. 
He  catechised  the  company  in  which  he 
was  at  home  upon  it  as  a  lecturer  may 
catechise  undergraduates  with  a  view  of 
discovering  whether  they  have  followed 
and  understood  his  discourse.  This 
method,  not  unnaturally,  frequently  led 
him  into  animated  discussions.  He  was 
intolerant  of  contradiction,  and  often 
went  to  invective  against  those  who  pre¬ 
sumed  to  differ  from  him.  But  if  he 
ventured  more  upon  the  license  which 
society  accorded  him  than  others  might 
have  done,  and  in  doing  so  occasionally 


transgressed  the  limit  of  ];)oliteness,  he 
was  generally  ready  with  the  amemk, 
and,  once  satisfied  that  he  had  been  un¬ 
just  or  discourteous,  he  seldom  failed  to 
make  an  adequate  apology.  Nor  was 
he  unforgiving  of  casual  wrongs.  A 
friend  once  remarked,  when  he  was  in 
one  of  his  most  critical  humors,  that  his 
translation  of  Faust  was  exceedingly — 
only  a  stronger  adverb,  or  rather  not  an 
adverb  at  all,  but  a  past  participle,  was 
employed — bad.  He  was  very  indig¬ 
nant  at  the  moment,  but  he  was  soon 
conciliated,  and  he  may  well  have  found 
substantial  satisfaction  in  the  circum¬ 
stance,  generously  communicated  to  him 
by  the  aggressor,  that  Carlyle,  who  was 
the  chief  theme  of  the  conversation  in 
question,  declared  of  the  nineteen  trans¬ 
lations  of  Faust  extant,  Hayward's  was 
the  best. 

For  some  years  past  Hayward  never 
exceeded  and  never  fell  short  of  four 
articles  a  year  in  the  Quarterly  Review. 
These  were  always  looked  forward  to 
with  the  keenest  expectation,  and  their 
author  never  failed  to  herald  their  ad¬ 
vent  in  society.  The  income  which  he 
made  from  his  pen  was  disproportionate¬ 
ly  and,  in  comparison  with  the  time  he 
devoted  to  it,  even  ludicrously  small. 
Most  of  his  mornings  were  given  to 
writing,  and  his  way  of  work  was  this  : 
Having  collected  all  the  books  which 
told  upon  his  subject,  he  would  devour 
whatever  was  essential  in  their  contents, 
and  would  then  ascertain  who  were  the 
persons  living  most  likely  to  give  him 
original  and  authentic  information.  He 
then  worried  his  subject  as  a  dog  wor¬ 
ries  a  bone,  and  when  his  mind  was  filled 
with  all  the  necessary  knowledge  he 
would  concentrate  every  fact  relevant  to 
his  theme  into  a  focus,  and  display  in 
his  treatment  of  it  an  omniscience,  com¬ 
bined  with  a  lightness  of  touch,  seldom 
if  ever  equalled  in  periodical  literature. 
He  did  not  produce  the  stately  essay  of 
Macaulay  or  Lockhart,  but  instead  he 
gave  the  public  a  literary  macedoine^  in 
which  the  hand  of  the  artist  was  appar¬ 
ent  throughout.  Such,  then,  in  brief, 
was  Abraham  Hayward,  the  man  and 
the  writer.  In  society,  in  letters,  and  in 
pK)litics,  he  has  left  a  place  vacant  which 
will  never  be  filled.  His  writings  are 
already  part  of  English  literature.  His 
rare  personal  qualities  are  sufficiently  at- 
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tested  by  the  extraordinary  devotion 
and  affection  which  waited  upon  his  last 
hours,  and  by  the  brilliantly  representa¬ 
tive  character  of  the  mourners  who  met 
round  his  bier  in  St.  James's  Church, 
Piccadilly,  three  weeks  ago. 

I  have  been  favored  with  this  intere^ing 
reminiscence  by  one  who  knew  Mr.  Hayward 
well :  **  Naturally,  like  all  men  who  have  (he 
courage  of  their  opinions,  Mr.  Hayward  pos¬ 
sessed  enemies,  and  I  have  heard  it  asserted  by 
some  of  these  that  he  never  forgot  a  slight, 
even  when  the  offender  belonged  to  the  weaker 
tex.  From  Hayward  himself  I  received  once 
some  sort  of  confirmation  of  this.  Years  ago 
I  was  reintroduced  to  him,  for  he  had  known 
me  when  a  child,  one  morning  in  the  park,  by 
a  lady  who  was  a  friend  of  us  both.  He  seat¬ 
ed  himself  by  my  side,  and  we  talked  at  first, 
about  old  times.  By  and  by,  in  answer  to 
some  remark  of  mine,  ‘  That  reminds  me,’ 
said  he,  ‘  of  the  celebrated  story  of  “  Hymen.”  ’ 
But  I  could  not  at  that  moment  take  any  inter¬ 
est  in  *  Hymen.’  I  had  had  an  object  in  coming 
into  the  Park,  which  seemed  to  me,  then,  to  be 
all-important.  I  was  giving  one  of  my  first 
dinner-parties  that  very  evening,  to  consist,  so 
I  had  intended,  of  some  twelve  or  fourteen  con¬ 
genial  guests,  and  Fate  was  trying  hard,  as 
Fate  generally  does  try,  upon  such  occasions,  to 
arrange  that  it  should  become  a  dinner  of  thir¬ 
teen.  I  had  come  into  the  Park  to  look  for  a 
‘  numdro  quatoru.'  Before  the  story  was  finish¬ 
ed  I  broke  away,  and  darted  across  the  gravel- 
walk  to  the  railing  which  divided  it  from  the 
ride.  I  bad  seen  my  '  numdro  quatone  upon  a 


prancing  steed,  and  to  semre  him  was  but  the 
work  of  a  moment.  In  that  moment,  however, 
Mr.  Hayward  had  departed.  He  had  risen 
abruptly,  just  after  paying  the  chairman,  my 
friend  informed  me.  with  a  frown  on  his  brow.’ 

‘  He  will  never  forgive  you,’  she  said  tragically, 

‘  as  long  as  you  live  ! — you  who  wish  to  succeed 
in  literature,  have  stupidly  offended  the  severest 
critic  of  your  time  ?’  I  was  terrified,  but  made 
up  my  mind  that  when  next  I  saw  Mr.  Hay¬ 
ward  I  would  endeavor  to  atone.  As  it  happen¬ 
ed,  however,  owing  to  a  combination  of  cir¬ 
cumstances,  it  was  nearly  four  years  before  1 
had  an  opportunity  of  doing  so.  Only  quite 
lately  I  confessed  to  him  what  I  had  done — my 
supposed  offence,  my  remorse  and  terror,  my 
atonement.  *  Would  you  really  have  been  so 
hard  and  relentless  ?’  1  inquired  ;  ‘  and  unless 
I  had  asked  you  for  the  end  of  that  story  should 
I  never  have  been  forgiven  ?’  ‘  I  should  have 

forgiven  you,  I  dare  say,’  he  answered,  *  but 
perhaps  I  might  have  forgotten  you  too.’  And 
he  then  read  me  a  lecture  upon  the  satisfaction 
which  a  man  well-stricken  in  years  may  derive 
from  perceiving  that  younger  men — and  more 
especially  younger  women — are  anxious  to 
avoid  wounding  their  susceptibilities.  It  was 
this  almost  feminine  sensitiveness,  I  think, 
which  made  him  ever  anxious  to  do  a  kind  act 
or  to  say  a  kind  word  to  a  friend.  He  knew, 
from  personal  experience,  the  effect  that  only  a 
word  can  produce,  and  I  have  known  him  to  go 
out  in  bad  weather  and  when  every  moment 
was  precious,  on  purpose  to  tell  some  one 
something  which  he  knew  it  would  give  them 
pleasure  to  hear.” — “Violet  Fane.” 

— Fortnightly  Review. 
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There  is,  perhaps,  no  language  more 
remarkable  than  the  English,  for  the 
range  of  meanings  which  the  same  word 
will  cover.  “  Action,"  for  instance, 
may  mean  anything  from  an  individual 
deed  to  a  suit-at-law  and  a  battle,  and 
only  the  context  can  tell  us  which  of 
these  far  sundered  meanings  the  word 
must  have.  But  the  range  of  the  word 
"  action”  is  nothing  to  the  range  of  the 
word  "passion,"  the  most  passive 
meaning  of  which,  as  Johnson  gives  it, 
is  "  susceptibility  of  effect  from  external 
action,"  the  illustration  being  taken 
from  lx)rd  Bacon  :  "  The  differences  of 
mouldable  and  not  mouldable,  scissible 
and  not  scissible,  and  many  other  pas¬ 
sions  of  matter,  are  plebeian  notions  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  instruments  men  ordinarily 
practice  ;  ”  while  the  last  and  highest 
meaning  of  the  word  is  rightly  assigned 
as  "  the  last  suffering  of  the  Redeemer 
of  the  world,  ”  though  we  should  deny 


that  the  word  "  suffering"  is  in  that 
case  at  all  an  adequate  equivalent  for 
what  is  intended.  The  Poet- Laureate, 
in  the  fine  outline  tragedy  just  published. 
The  Cup,  gives  us  a  noble  passage  on  an 
intermediate  meaning  of  this  great  word 
— the  meaning,  probably,  which  at  the 
present  time  it  most  commonly  bears. 
The  traitor  of  the  tragedy  has  just  stab¬ 
bed  the  Galatian  ruler,  and  so  silenced 
the  outburst  of  his  passion,  and  muses 
on  it  thus  : 

“  That  red-faced  rage  at  me  ! 
Then  with  one  quick,  short  stab — eternal  peace. 
So  end  all  passions.  Then  what  use  in  pas¬ 
sions  ?  . 

To  warm  the  cold  bounds  of  our  dying  life 
And,  lest  we  freeze  in  mortal  apathy. 

Employ  us,  heat  us,  quicken  us,  help  us,  keep 
us 

From  seeing  all  too  near  that  urn,  those  ashes 
Which  all  must  be.  Well  used,  they  serve  us 
well. 

I  heard  a  saying  in  Egypt,  that  ambition 
Is  like  the  sea-wave,  which  the  more  you  drink. 
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The  more  you  thirst — yea— drink  too  much,  as 
men 

Have  done  on  rafts  of  wreck — it  drives  you 
mad." 

In  that  fine  passage,  passion  means  not 
a  mere  susceptibility  to  an  outward  in¬ 
fluence,  but  a  dominating  desire  for 
some  particular  kind  of  outward  influ¬ 
ence,  which,  it  is  declared,  may  so  oc¬ 
cupy  and  possess  the  mind  and  charac¬ 
ter  as  to  dethrone  reason  and  drive  men 
mad.  Surely,  no  greater  stride  can  be 
conceived  than  from  the  passive  sense 
in  which  Locke  and  Bacon  use  “  pas¬ 
sion” — as  a  mere  liability  to  be  acted 
upon  in  any  kind  of  way — to  the  sense 
in  which  Tennyson  uses  it,  as  a  desire 
which  may  take  such  possession  of  the 
mind  as,  when  yielded  to,  to  drive 
strong  men  mad.  Nor,  again,  can  there 
be  a  much  greater  stride  than  the  stride 
from  this  overpowering  and  bewildering 
obsession  of  the  heart,  to  that  higher 
sens6  of  the  word  ”  passion”  in  which 
we  talk  of  the  passion  of  Wordsworth, 
or  the  passion  of  Isaiah,  or  the  passion 
of  our  Burial  Service,  or,  far  above  every 
other  sense,  the  passion  of  our  Lord. 
It  seem  to  us  that  there  is  a  clearer  les¬ 
son  in  the  “  evolution”  of  the  various 
meanings  of  such  a  word  as  this,  than  in 
the  hypothesis  as  to  the  evolution  of  the 
highest  forms  of  organized  life  out  of 
the  lowest  forms.  As  the  word  ”  ac¬ 
tion”  grows  in  intensity  till  it  means, 
first,  a  struggle  for  victory  in  the  Courts 
of  law,  and  then  a  struggle  for  victory 
with  an  armed  foe,  so  the  word  ”  pas¬ 
sion”  grows  in  intensity  till  it  means 
first  a  craving  for  something  outside  our¬ 
selves  that  dominates  and  disfigures  our 
whole  being,  and  then  a  deliberate  and 
voluntary  participation  in  the  manifold 
joys  and  sufferings  of  mankind,  not  for 
the  satisfaction  of  any  personal  craving, 
but  for  the  tempering,  quieting,  and  re¬ 
lieving  of  all  cravings  by  which  mortal 
natures  are  tossed  about  and  disfigured. 
And  so,  too,  surely  man’s  thoughts  in 
general  grow  in  intensity  till  the  germ  of 
what  is  little  more  than  animal  activity 
blossoms  in  heroism,  and  the  germ  of 
what  is  little  more  than  abstract  sensi¬ 
bility — liability  to  be  bent  and  mould¬ 
ed  from  without — bears  fruit  in  capaci¬ 
ties  so  ennobling  to  human  nature  that 
heroism  only  expresses  the  lower  level  out 
of  which  these  higher  summits  spring. 


And  this  is  just  what  we  want  to  draw 
attention  to — that  the  word  which  in  its 
origin  is  much  the  most  humble  and 
neutral,  the  word  which  expresses  noth¬ 
ing  but  the  openness  of  human  nature 
to  the  force  of  external  influences — just 
as  the  malleability  of  clay  to  the  hand  of 
the^culptor  is  used  as  a  symbol  of  char¬ 
acterlessness,  not  of  character — obtains 
in  the  end  a  far  higher  significance  than 
the  words  which  in  its  origin  does  ex¬ 
press  the  initiative  of  human  nature. 
”  Action  ”  never  gets  higher  in  mean¬ 
ing  than  a  supreme  struggle.  ”  Pas¬ 
sion”  reaches  to  a  meaning  far  above 
that  of  supreme  endurance,  or  supreme 
patience  even — to  the  meaning  of  su¬ 
preme  sacrifice,  the  voluntary  participa¬ 
tion  in  all  the  deepest  sufferings  of 
others  for  the  purpose  of  healing  and 
purifying  those  sufferings.  So  that  the 
passive  word  takes,  after  all,  a  higher 
meaning,  even  of  the  active  kind,  than 
the  active  word  ;  that  which  begins  by 
expressing  mere  liability  to  external  in¬ 
fluences,  ends  by  expressing  a  more 
potent  interference  with  those  external 
influences  than  the  very  word  which  was 
built  up  on  the  idea  of  taking  the  ini¬ 
tiative,  instead  of  submitting  to  the  ini¬ 
tiative  of  others.  ”  .Action”  beginning  in 
the  idea  of  man's  initiative  never  gets  be¬ 
yond  it,  though  it  expresses  the  most 
vivid  forms  of  that  initiative.  “  Passion'  ’ 
which  begins  by  denying  man’s  initiative 
reaches  to  a  meaning  in  which  the  intens- 
est  efforts  of  that  initiative  are  included, 
as  well  as  the  intensest  forms  of  that  lia¬ 
bility  to  be  influenced  by  the  fate  and 
feelings  of  others  which  seems  to  spring 
directly  from  the  original  meaning  of 
the  word.  Is  not  that  another  way  of 
saying  that  what  theologians  call  ‘  the 
doctrine  of  prevenient  grace’  is  true  ? — 
in  other  words,  that  the  highest  form  of 
human  activity  can  only  be  produced  in 
the  mind  which  is  open  to  receive  the 
impulses  of  a  higher  inspiration  ;  and 
that  the  form  of  activity  which  really 
begins  in  the  will  of  man  is  a  lower  form 
of  activity,  which  may  reach  heroism  at 
best,  but  can  never  reach  the  saintly 
level.  Passion,  in  its  highest  sense,  in¬ 
cludes  action  and  the  highest  action. 
Action,  in  its  highest  sense,  does  not  ex¬ 
press  the  higher  passion. 

To  return  to  a  much  lower  sense  of 
the  word.  The  use  of  the  passions  is. 
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as  Tennyson  makes  his  selfish  intriguer 
say — 

“  To  warm  the  cold  bounds  of  our  dying  life 
And,  lest  we  freeze  in  mortal  apathy,* 

Employ  us,  heat  us,  quicken  us,  help  us,  keep 
us 

From  seeing  all  too  near  that  urn,  those  ashes 
Which  all  must  be.” 

Even  in  this  lower  sense,  the  passions 
make  men  much  greater — though,  it 
may  be,  not  always  bettet — than  any 
energy  which  is  not  passionate  can  make 
them.  It  is  the  passions  which  make 
biography  and  history  what  they  are — 
just  as  it  is  passion  in  a  still  higher  sense 
which  makel  poetry  what  it  is.  With¬ 
out  the  passions,  we  should  not  have 
had  David,  or  Alexander,  or  Brutus,  or 
Hannibal.  Without  a  higher  kind  of 
passion,  we  should  not  have  had  Homer, 
or  Tyrtaeus,  or  Dante,  or  Shakespeare, 
or  Milton,  or  Goethe.  What  we  are 
pleased  to  call  “originality,”  we  all 
with  one  voice  combine  to  declare  not 
really  original,  but  originated  from 
some  hidden  source  beyond  itself.  We 
speak  of  every  original  genius  as  in¬ 
spired — in  other  words,  as  not  original, 
but  due  to  an  origin  above  the  will, 
above  the  power  of  the  individual  to 
make  or  mar.  Thus,  we  regard  that 
activity  as  most  effectual  which  obeys  a 
stimulus  beyond  itself ;  and  that  as 
least  effectual  or  most  insignificant  which 
is  most  truly  self-originated,*  And  this 
applies  even  to  the  less  noble  passions 
— to  ambition,  to  emulation,  to  the  rapt¬ 
ure  of  aesthetic  feeling.  These  passions 
really  do  heat  and  fill  with  interest  a  life 
that  might  otherwise  freeze  into  apathy, 
even  when  they  are  sufficiently  ignoble, 
as  ignoble  as  they  are,  for  instance,  in 
the  breast  of  Tennyson’s  Galatian  trai¬ 
tor.  Even  such  passions  carry  men  out 
of  themselves — though,  it  may  be,  only 
to  make  them  feel  that  they  ought  not 
to  have  been  carried  out  of  themselves 
by  principles  so  poor — and  teach  how 
great  a  spur  to  effective  action  a  domi¬ 
nant  passion  is.  But  the  strange  thing  is 
that  the  same  word  should  represent, 
first,  that  in  us  which  is  purely  passive 
— next,  that  which  keeps  life  from  stag¬ 
nating  only  by  endangering  a  fall  below 
the  human  level — and  again,  that  which 
raises  it  to  a  point  far  above  the  human 


level,  to  the  level  of  what  is  eternal  and 
divine.  Doubtless,  there  is,  as  we  have 
already  noticed,  an  intermediate  step 
between  these  last  two  meanings  in  the 
use  of  the  word  “  passion”  to  express 
that  higher  kind  of  poetic  inspiration 
which  makes  men  voluntary  partakers  of 
the  love,  and  joy,  and  suffering  of 
others,  almost  for  the  mere  sake  of  en¬ 
tering  into  them.  Here  you  have,  on 
the  one  hand,  a  dominant  impulse  of  the 
imagination — very  much  like  the  love 
of  beauty  or  the  love  of  power — which 
spurs  on  the  poet  to  imagine  and  delin¬ 
eate  human  joys  and  sufferings,  and 
which  so  far,  therefore,  has  no  more 
moral  freedom  and  choice  in  it  than  the 
more  selfish  passions.  But  then,  on  the 
other  hand,  this  imaginative  passion  has 
no  selfish  end  in  view  ;  it  asks  nothing 
but  to  see  and^  feel  as  other  men  see  and 
feel  in  their  moments  of  truest  and  most 
vivid  life  ;  and  therefore  it  helps  to  bind 
men  together  in  a  new  and  closer  unity 
than  any  they  could  reach  without  it. 
And  hence  even  imaginative  passion,  as 
it  involves  a  suffering  with  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  others,  no  less  than  a  rejoicing  in 
their  joys,  and  therefore  a  very  real  ex¬ 
tension  of  individual  experience,  at  the 
cost  frequently  of  the  sacrifice  of  seren¬ 
ity,  touches  the  still  higher  meaning  of 
the  word  in  which  sacrifice  for  others  is 
the  predominant  and  essential  quality. 
As  a  mere  poetic  impulse,  which  no  true 
poet  can  suppress,  imaginative  passion 
is  little  raised  above  the  other  intellect¬ 
ual  passions — little  raised  above  the 
desire  for  knowledge,  for  instance. 
But  in  its  uniting  influences,  and  in  the 
pain  which  it  involves  wherever  a  true 
poet  enters  honestly  into  “  the  pangs, 
the  eternal  pangs,”  of  his  race,  it 
touches  that  higher  level  of  passion, 
where  passion  and  sacrifice  are  one. 
Surely  there  is  hardly  any  story  of 
evolution  in  existence  which  runs 
through  so  wide  a  “  diameter  of  being” 
as  the  significance  of  this  strange  word, 
beginning  as  it  does  in  the  very  empti¬ 
ness  and  nakedness  of  our  liability  to  be 
twisted  and  warped  in  any  direction, 
however  injurious,  by  external  influence, 
and  yet  ending  in  that  triumph  of  divine 
love  over  human  sensitiveness  which  is 
possible  only  to  the  man  impelled  by 
God. — Spectator. 
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Some  two  years  ago  a  political  satire 
was  published  in  New  York,  under  the 
title  of  “  Solid  for  Mulhooly,”  which  did 
not  receive  from  English  politicians  the 
attention  which  it  undoubtedly  de* 
seived.  It  was  not  to.be  seen  on  the 
club  tables  in  Pall  Mai),  nor  was  it  in 
demand  at  Mudie’s,  and  is  now,  I 
understand,  out  of  print.  Nevertheless, 
its  interest  is  so  great,  and  the  conclu¬ 
sions  which  seem  naturally  to  follow  its 
story  pierce  *  the  soul  and  marrow  of 
modern  English  politics  with  so  true 
and  acute  a  rapier-point,  that  represen¬ 
tative  Radicals  like  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
or  disguised  Radicals,  as  is  Lord  Ran¬ 
dolph  Churchill,  might  well  republish 
the  work  for  gratuitous  distribution  in 
the  still  unenlightened  and  unregenerate 
constituencies.  “  Solid  for  Mulhooly” 
purported  to  be  a  new  and  novel  satire 
on  the  Boss  system  in  American  politics, 
in  which  the  mysterious  methods  of  the 
leaders,  the  Ring  and  the  Boss,  were 
laid  bare  ;  and  although,  for  the  .Ameri¬ 
can  public,  which  the  chief  living  expo¬ 
nent  of  the  science  of  political  corrup¬ 
tion  asserts  to  have  greater  patience  and 
longer  ears  than  any  other  animal  in  the 
New  World,  there  could  be  little  that 
was  novel  in  the  revelations,  there  is 
much  which  is,  fortunately,  both  new 
and  useful  for  Englishmen. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  the  arid 
wilderness  of  American  politics  should 
ever  become  a  fair  and  pleasant  garden 
in  which  English  students  may  wander 
with  delight  and  contentment.  The 
subject  is  strange  and  distasteful,  and 
from  most  points  of  view  unprofitable, 
and  Americans  themselves  turn  from  it 
with  disgust.  If  but  few  educated  Eng¬ 
lishmen  could  explain  the  differences  in 
dogma  between  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  parties,  an  average  Ameri¬ 
can  could  do  little  more,  seeing  that  to 
the  eyes  of  impartial  observers  the  only 
conflict  between  political  parties  is  as  to 
which  should  obtain  the  larger  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  spoils  of  victory — the  fat 
offices  given  to  unscrupulous  wire-pull¬ 
ers  ;  judgeships,  the  reward  of  the  pros¬ 
titution  of  justice ;  and  contracts  by 


which  the  people  pay  three  dollars  for 
every  one  which  is  expended  on  its 
behalf. 

There  is,  however,  one  light  in  which 
American  politics  have  for  Englishmen 
an  engrossing  interest,  and  to  this  I 
made  reference  in  a  recent  article,* 
namely,  the  effect  which  democratic 
principles,  carried  to  their  extreme  logi¬ 
cal  conclusions,  have  had  upon  a  race 
identical  in  many  particulars  with  the 
English  from  which  it  has  sfirung.  Has 
this  effect  been  such  as  to  encourage  us 
to  apply  these  principles  at  home  ?  Has 
the  result  been  a  nobler  view  of  the 
obligations  of  citizenship  ;  a  more  gen¬ 
erous  and  unselfish  use  of  wealth  ;  a 
higher  and  purer  municipal  administra¬ 
tion  ;  a  more  patriotic,  far-sighted,  and 
courageous  foreign  policy  ?  And  even 
should  a  favorable  answer  be  returned  to 
these  inquiries,  there  remains  for  Eng¬ 
lishmen  the  practical  question  whether, 
if  undiluted  democracy  be  suited  to  the 
conditions  of  America,  with  its  vast 
homogeneous  territory  and  a  population 
still  scanty  proportional  to  its  area, 
secure  from  all  foreign  attack  and  self- 
contained  and  self-sufficient  in  its  re- 
.  sources,  we  could  reasonably  expect 
that  it  shoifld  be  equally  successful  in 
England.  For  this  country  is  the  centre 
and  omphalos  of  a  world-wide  empire, 
confronted  in  every  land  and  on  every 
sea  with  enemies  or  rivals  ;  with  an 
overgrown  population  crowded  into 
cities  and  dependent  on  others  for  their 
very  bread,  and  already  enjoying  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  government  which  is  not  only  the 
envy  of  less  fortunate  peoples,  but 
which  has  had  the  force  to  make  us,  and 
may  still  possess  the  inherent  virtue  to 
maintain  us,  first  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth  ? 

A  novel  called  ”  Democracy,”  giv¬ 
ing  a  clever  and  amusing  sketch  of 
Washington  society  and  the  political  in¬ 
trigues  which  have  their  origin  and  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  capital  of  the  United 
States,  excited  considerable  interest  in 


•  "A  Visit  to  Philistia."  Fortnightly  Rt~ 
view,  Januitry,  1834. 
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England  a  short  time  ago.  It  was  writ¬ 
ten  with  much  spiiit,  and  its  frankness 
was  so  condemnatory  of  American  in¬ 
stitutions  that  it  was  hrst  supposed  to  be 
written  by  an  Englishman.  But  there 
are  no  more  severe  critics  of  their  politi¬ 
cal  system  than  the  Americans  them¬ 
selves,  and  the  authorship  of  "  Democ¬ 
racy  ”  is  no  secret  at  Washington, 
where  I  have  met  more  than  one  of  the 
persons  whose  presentment  is  supposed 
to  be  given  in  the  novel.  Another  book 
lately  published — “  A  Winter  in  Wash¬ 
ington” — though  of  doubtful  taste,  and 
belowcriticism  as  a  work  of  literary  art, 
is  fully  as  outspoken  regarding  the  low 
tone  of  morality  which  prevails  in  politi¬ 
cal  circles.  But  ”  Solid  for  Mul- 
hooly,  ”  the  work  which  I  have  taken 
as  the  text  for  this  article,  is  of  a  differ¬ 
ent  quality.  Its  style  disdains  those 
half-lights  and  shadows  and  reticences 
which  belong  to  romance,  the  conven¬ 
tional  glamor  which  artistically  obscures 
the  naked  truth.  It  carries  the  Ameri¬ 
can  political  system  into  the  dissecting- 
room,  and  pitilessly  exposes  the  hidden 
seat  of  its  disease.  While  ”  Democ¬ 
racy”  shows  the  ultimate  result  of 
official  corruption  in  the  lobbies  and 
drawing-rooms  of  Washington,  ”  Solid 
for  Mulhooly”  discloses  its  genesis  in 
the  drinking-saloon  and  the  gutter. 
”  Democracy”  differs  from  it  as  a  rain¬ 
bow  differs  from  the  mathematical  for¬ 
mulae  which  express  the  laws  that  de¬ 
termine  its  shape  and  color.  A  short 
sketch  of  the  plot,  showing  how  a  pen¬ 
niless  adventurer  became  Member  of 
Congress,  rich  without  toil,  like  the 
liliee,  influential  without  character,  and 
famous  through  his  very  infamy,  will 
not  be  unprofitable. 

Michael  Mulhooly  was  born  in  those 
conditions  which  experience  has  shown 
to  be  eminently  favorable  to  prominence 
in  .American  statesmanship — a  mud 
cabin  among  the  bogs  of  County 
Tyrone,  which  he  shared  with  his  par¬ 
ents,  his  ten  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
the  pig.  Fortune  sent  him  early  to 
America,  where  his  struggles  and  subse¬ 
quent  successes  form  the  subject  of  the 
story.  Epitomized  as  was  his  history 
by  the  journal  of  the  Reform  party,  it 
read  thus  : 

'*  A  boKtrotter  by  birth  ;  a  waif  washed  up 
on  our  shores  ;  a  scullion  boy  in  a  gin-mill  fre¬ 


quented  by  thieves  and  shoulder-hitters  ;  after¬ 
ward  a  bar-tender  in  and  subsequently  the 
proprietor  of  this  low  groggery  ;  a  repeater* 
before  he  was  of  age  ;  a  rounder,  bruiser,  and 
shoulder-hitter  ;  then  made  an  American  citi¬ 
zen  by  fraud  after  a  residence  of  but  two  years  ; 
a  leader  of  a  gang  of  repeaters  before  the  ink 
on  his  fradulent  naturalization  pa{>er5  was  dry  ; 
then  a  corrupt  and  perjured  election  officer  ; 
then  for  years  a  corrupt  and  perjured  member 
of  the  Municipal  Legislature,  always  to  be 
hired  or  bought  by  the  highest  bidder,  and  al¬ 
ways  an  uneducated,  vulgar,  flashily  dressed, 
obscene  creature  of  the  Ring  which  made  him 
what  he*is,  and  of  which  he  is  a  worthy  repre¬ 
sentative  ;  such,  in  brief,  is  the  man  who  has 
been  forced  upon  this  party  by  the  most  shame¬ 
less  frauds  as  its  candidate  for  the  American 
Congress.  This  is  filthy  language,  but  it  is 
the  only  way  in  which  to  describe  the  filthy 
subject  to  which  it  refers,  as  every  man  who 
reads  it  must  admit  that  it  is  only  the  simple 
truth. 

“Is  it  possible  that  the  American  people  are 
compelled  to  scour  the  gutter,  the  gin-mill,  and 
the  brothel  for  a  candidate  for  Congress?  Is  it 
possible  that  the  Ring  which  has  already  plun¬ 
dered  the  city  for  so  many  years,  and  which  has 
so  long  abused  our  patience  with  its  arbitrary 
nominations  of  the  most  unworthy  people  for 
the  most  honorable  and  responsible  offices,  will 
be  permitted  to  crown  its  infamies  by  sending 
to  Congress  this  creature  who  represents  noth¬ 
ing  decent  and  nothing  fit  to  be  named  to  decent 
ears  ?’’ 

Though  all  this,  with  much  more  that 
the  indignant  journal  wrote,  was  not 
only  true  but  notorious,  it  had  no  effect 
upon  the  foregone  conclusion  of  the 
contest.  The  Boss,  who  held  in  his 
hand  the  fifty  thousand  Irish  Catholic 
votes  of  New  York,  called  upon  one  of 
the  judges  whom  he  had  ”  made”  to 
convict  of  libel  the  journal  which  had 
dared  to  tell  the  truth  and  condemn  his 
fdvored  nominee.  Justice  was  dishon¬ 
ored  and  the  truth  was  condemned. 
Meanwhile  the  campaign  was  fought 
between  honesty  and  corruption.  The 
candidate  of  the  Reform  party  was  a 
young  man  of  good  family,  the  highest 
character,  possessed  of  wealth,  genius, 
and  eloquence,  and  he  had  at  his  back 
all  the  voters  of  respectability  and  posi- 


*  Repeating  is  an  amusing  game  much  play¬ 
ed  at  American  elections.  The  repealer  who, 
if  possible,  should  be  a  professional  bully  and 
prize-fighter,  represents  himself  to  be  and  voles 
for  some  member  of  the  party  opposed  to  that 
which  employs  him.  When  the  true  voter 
appears  at  the  poll  he  is  assailed  as  a  fraudu¬ 
lent  person  who  desires  to  register  twice,  and  is 
kicked  and  beaten  by  the  repeater  and  his 
friends.  This  game  causes  much  innocent 
amusement. 
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tion.  But  he  did  not  condescend  to 
those  arts  which  could  alone  insure  suc¬ 
cess.  He  did  not  visit  bar-rooms,  or 
drink  with  and  treat  the  party-workers, 
or  bribe  or  cajole  ;  and  he  declared  war 
to  the  knife  against  the  Boss  and  the 
Boss  system,  and  the  Ring,  and  the 
whole  gang  of  confederated  thieves  who 
had  for  so  long  laughed  at  and  plunder¬ 
ed  the  people.  The  result  was  what 
might  have  been  foreseen.  The  leaders, 
the  Ring,  and  the  Boss,  and  their  thou¬ 
sands  of  dependents,  were  “solid  for 
Mulhooly,”  who  was  elected  Member 
of  Congress  by  the  grace  of  the  munici¬ 
pal  gods  ;  manhood  suffrage  was  vindi¬ 
cated,  and  the  corrupt,  obscure  advent¬ 
urer  represented  “  a  Government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  peo¬ 
ple.’’ 

It  will  be  asserted  that  this  satire  is 
exaggerated,  and  a  caricature  of  the 
truth.  But  this  is  not  the  opinion  of 
those  educated  and  high-principled 
Americans  with  whom  I  have  talked  in 
the  large  cities,  such  as  Washington, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  or  Denver.  They  are  gener¬ 
ally  willing  to  discuss  the  political  situ¬ 
ation  with  all  frankness  if  they  be  only 
approached  with  discretion.  Should  the 
traveller  commence  with  abuse  of 
American  institutions  he  will  naturally 
meet  with  a  rebuff  ;  but  should  he  sym¬ 
pathetically  praise  an  administration 
wihich  professes  to  be  of  and  for  the 
people,  his  listener  will  quickly  open  the 
floodgates  of  his  invective  against  it. 
From  my  Colorado  note-book  I  extract 
the  ipsissima  verba  of  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  and  distinguished  citizens  of 
that  State.  “  Politics,  ”  said  he,  “  are 
nothing  but  a  trade  by  which  to  live  and 
grow  fat,  and  an  evil  and  a  stinking 
trade.  No  one  who  respects  himself 
can  join  it,  and  should  a  respectable 
man  be  chosen  for  office  he  refuses  to 
accept  the  nomination.  Everything 
connected  with  it  is  corrupt  ;  and  suc¬ 
cess  being  impossible  to  an  honest  man, 
the  dirty  work  is  left  to  the  scallawags 
and  scoundrels  who  live  by  it,  and  who 
degrade  the  name  of  politics  throughout 
America."  • 

The  city  of  New  York  has,  for  many 
years,  been  one  of  the  most  striking 
and  convenient  illustrations  of  what  is 
known  in  America  as  Boss  rule,  and  the 


many  millions  that  it  has  cost  the  peo¬ 
ple,  in  waste,  peculation,  and  undisguis¬ 
ed  and  unblushing  robbery,  form  the 
price  which  they  have  had  to  pay  for  the 
pretence  of  freedom.  Matters  are  now 
less  openly  scandalous  than  of  old,  but 
the  same  system,  is  in  full  force.  Boss 
Kelly,  who  sways  the  destinies  of  New 
York,  has  been  able,  from  his  near  con¬ 
nection  with  an  Irish  cardinal,  to  de¬ 
fend  his  position  with  spiritual  as  well  as 
temporal  weapons,  and  the  whole  Irish 
Catholic  population  vote  solid  as  he  bids 
them.  The  result  of  a  generation  of 
this  regime  has  been  disastrous.'  The 
commercial  capital  of  the  United  States 
may  now  be  fairly  reckoned,  for  size 
and  population,  the  second  city  in  the 
world,  if  Brooklyn,  New  Jersey,  and 
the  suburbs  be  included  within  its 
boundaries.  Its  property  is  assessed  at 
fifteen  hundred  million  dollars,  its  for¬ 
eign  commerce  is  not  far  from  a  billion 
dollars,  while  its  domestic  trade  reaches 
many  hundred  millions.  But  there  is 
hardly  a  European  city  of  any  impor¬ 
tance  which  is  not  infinitely  its  superior 
in  municipal  administration,  conveni¬ 
ence,  beauty,  and  architectural  preten¬ 
sions.  With  the  exception  of  the  Post- 
Office  and  the  unfinished  Catholic  cathe¬ 
dral,  which  is  neither  in  size  nor  design 
a  cathedral  at  all,  there  is  scarcely  a 
building  which  repays  a  visit.  The  City 
Hall,  which  cost  ten  or  twelve  millions 
of  dollars,  is  certainly  worth  inspection 
as  an  instance  of  what  swindling  on  a 
gigantic  scale  is  able  to  accomplish, 
as  is  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  which  cost 
seventeen  millions,  or  three  times  the 
original  estimate,  and  which  was  fuitber 
unnecessary,  as  a  subway  would  have 
been  more  convenient  and  have  cost 
much  less.  Local  taxation  iscrushingly 
heavy,  and  so  inequitably  assessed  that 
the  millionnaires  pay  least  and  the  poor 
most.  The  paving  of  the  streets  is  so 
rough  as  to  recall  Belgrade  or  Peters¬ 
burg  ;  the  gas  is  as  bad  as  the  pave¬ 
ment,  and  it  is  only  in  Broadway  and 
portions  of  Fifth  Avenue  that  an  unsys¬ 
tematic  use  of  the  electric  light  creates  a 
brilliancy  which  but  heightens  the  con¬ 
trast  with  the  gloom  elsewhere.  The 
Central  Park,  so  called  from  being  a 
magnificent  expanse  of  wilderness  in  the 
centre  of  nothing,  is  ill-kept  and  ragged, 
and  at  night  is  unsafe  for  either  sex. 
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The  fares  of  hack -carriages  are  four  to 
five  times  as  high  as  in  London.  The 
police  is  inefficient,  arbitrary,  and  cor¬ 
rupt.  At  its  head  are  four  Commission¬ 
ers,  who  are  politicians  in  the  American 
sense  and  nothing  more.  They  are  virt¬ 
ually  appointed  by  the  aldermen,  who 
have  authority  to  confirm  or  reject  the 
mayor  s  nomination  of  heads  cf  depart¬ 
ments.  The  aldermen  are  in  many 
cases  persons  to  whom  the  description 
of  Michael  Mulhooly  might  apply — poli¬ 
ticians  of  the  drinking-saloons,  the 
tools  and  slaves  of  the  Boss  who  made 
them  and  whose  orders  they  unhesitat¬ 
ingly  obey.  When  a  respectable  mayor 
has  chanced  to  be  appointed,  he  has  de¬ 
clared  it  useless  to  nominate  good  men 
to  office,  and  has  lowered  his  appoint¬ 
ments  to  the  level  of  the  confirming 
aldermen.  The  Comptroller,  who  is  the 
financial  head  of  the  city,  expending 
between  thirty  and  forty  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  annually,  the  Commissioners  of  Ex¬ 
cise,  Taxes,  Charities,  Fire,  Health, 
and  Public  Works,  are  all  controlled, 
approved,  and  virtually  appointed  by 
the  aldermen,  who  are  directed  by  the 
Boss.  Even  the  eleven  police  judges, 
who  should  be  independent  expounders 
and  enforcers  of  the  criminal  law,  are 
appointed  by  the  same  agency,  so  that 
if  their  origin  be  traced  to  its  first  cause 
they  are  the  nominees  of  the  criminal 
cla.<>ses  they  have  to  try  and  punish. 
The  result  is  that  it  is  impossible  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  adequate  punishment  of  any 
official,  however  criminal,  since  he  was 
appointed  as  a  political  partisan.  One 
or  two  instances,  almost  at  random,  may 
be  cited  in  illustration  of  this.  While  I 
was  in  New  York  a  policeman,  named 
McNamara,  killed  a  drunken  but  per¬ 
fectly  quiet  and  inoffensive  citizen, 
named  John  Smith,  by  blows  on  his 
head  and  neck  with  a  loaded  club. 
There  was  no  provocation,  and  even 
New  York  was  profoundly  moved  by  the 
outrage,  although  the  police  are  there 
accustomed  to  use  thiir  clubs  on  even 
orderly  crowds  in  a  manner  which 
would  not  be  tolerated  for  a  day  in  Eng¬ 
land.  But  while  a  verdict  of  murder  or 
aggravated  manslaughter  would  alone 
have  met  the  merits  of  the  case, 
McNamara  was  found  guilty  of  assault 
in  the  .third  degree,  and  sentenced  to  a 
nominal  punishment.  In  the  case  of 


the  numerous  catastrophes  on  railways 
and  steamers  in  and  near  New  York, 
due  to  gross  negligence  and  causing  the 
wanton  slaughter  of  numerous  citizens, 
no  official  has  for  years  past  been  pun¬ 
ished.  An  inspector’s  certificate  is  the 
only  guarantee  of  security  of  the  numer¬ 
ous  passenger  steamboats  which  ply  on 
the  waters  of  the  city.  But  in  August 
last,  when  the  Riverdale  steamer  blew 
up  and  sank,  the  boiler  was  found  so 
corroded  that  a  knife-blade  was  easily 
thrust  through  a  piece  of  iron  which 
was  originally  an  inch  and  a  quarter 
thick  ;  while  the  inspector  who  had  cer¬ 
tified  that  the  boiler  was  in  good  order 
stated,  on  inquiry,  that  he  did  not 
know  that  the  boiler  was  corroded  be¬ 
cause  he  had  never  examined  the  inside. 
Inspectors  of  this  calibre  are  appointed 
to  certify  to  the  soundness  of  the  boilers 
of  ocean  steamers,  and  the  chief  engi¬ 
neer  of  one  of  these  told  me  that  the  in¬ 
spector  who  had  looxed  at  the  outside 
of  the  engines  and  had  signed  the  re¬ 
quired  certificate,  when  asked  whether 
he  was  not  going  to  examine  the  interior 
of  the  boilers,  confessed  that  such  an 
examination  would  give  him  no  infor¬ 
mation,  as  he  was  altogether  ignorant  of 
the  construction  of  engines  or  boilers. 

Nor  are  public  interests  and  private 
rights  in  property  more  respected  than 
personal  safety  is  secured.  In  London 
we  see  Mr.  Bowles  fighting  against  a 
railway  which  is  to  pass  underneath  the 
parks  without  once  appearing  at  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  even  those  who  consider  his 
zeal  excessive  will  yet  admit  that  this 
jealousy  of  any  invasion  of  popular 
rights  is  wholesome  and  admirable. 
Yet,  in  New  York,  elevated  railways  on 
iron  pillars  level  with  the  first-floor  win¬ 
dows  have  been  run  through  many  of 
the  principal  streets,  without  a  dollar  of 
compensation  having  been  paid  to  any 
one.  It  may  be  that  the  ultimate  result 
has  been  to  raise  the  rents  of  the  shops 
in  these  thoroughfares,  but  this  does  not 
alter  the  fact  that  the  original  construc¬ 
tion  was  an  outrage  on  the  rights  of  pri¬ 
vate  property  and  a  hideous  disfigure¬ 
ment  of  the  public  streets. 

The  carcase  over  which  the  New  York 
vultures  are  now  gathered  together  is 
the  new  aqueduct,  which  is  estimated  to 
cost  from  twenty  to  thirty  millions  of 
dollars,  and  which,  if  the  precedents  of 
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the  County  Court  House  and  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Bridge  be  followed,  will  probably 
cost  sixty  millions.  Here  is  a  prize 
worthy  of  Tammany  and  a  contest — a 
mine  rich  in  jobbery  and  corruption  for 
years  to  come  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that,  before  the  work  is  completed, 
many  patriotic  Irish  statesmen  of  the 
Mulhooly  type,  who  are  now  loafing 
around  the  saloons  on  the  chance  of  a 
free  drink,  will  be  clad  in  purple  and 
line  linen  and  cheerfully  climbing  the 
venal  steps  which  lead  to  the  Capitol. 

The  municipal  administration  of  New 
York  and  many  of  the  principal  cities  is 
injurious  not  alone  for  its  inefficiency, 
robbery,  and  waste.  The  chief  evil, 
and  one  which,  like  a  cancer,  is  ever 
poisoning  and  corroding  the  yet  whole¬ 
some  body  politic,  is  found  in  its  con¬ 
tagious  example.  Theft  and  jobbery 
are  exalted  as  virtues  which  lead  to 
wealth  and  political  honor,  while  hon¬ 
esty  and  wisdonf  are  left  to  preach  at 
the  corners  of  the  streets  regarded  by 
none.  The  name  of  the  people,  and 
manhood  suffrage,  and  the  popular 
vote,  are  used  as  veils  to  screen  the 
shi/ts  and  frauds  of  wire-pullers  ;  and  the 
elected  of  the  people  is  often  no  more 
than  the  corrupt  nominee  of  a  dis¬ 
honest  clique  who  laugh  at  the  people 
who  now,  as  ever,  are  willing  to  be  de¬ 
ceived.  Corruption  accumulates  on 
every  side  ;  its  slime  makes  every  path 
slippery  which  politicians  tread,  till  the 
State  Legislature  and  Congress  itself 
become  an  Augean  stable  which  would 
require  a  new  Hercules  to  cleanse. 

Americans  who  love  and  are  proud  of 
their  country,  and  who  loathe  the  polit¬ 
ical  system  which  degrades  it  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  will  not  consider  the 
picture  that  I  have  drawn  over  colored. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  acquit  even  the 
most  honorable  among  them  of  the 
blame  which  attaches  to  this  state  of 
things.  Manhood  suffrage,  untempered 
by  any  educational  test,  and  rendered 
uncontrollable  by  the  surging  mass  of 
emigration,  which  was  a  condition  unes¬ 
timated  by  the  drafters  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  present 
difficulty,  and  respectable  Americans  do 
not  see  how  they  can  escape  from  it. 
Their  usual  reply,  when  driven  into  a 
corner,  is  that  although  the  administra¬ 
tion  is  shamefully  corrupt,  they  will  be 


able  to  reform  it  whenever  they  have 
time  to  do  so.  At  present,  they  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  making  money  as  quickly  as 
they  can.  They  cannot  be  troubled 
with  politics  ;  but  when  at  leisure  they 
will  reform  the  administration  and  make 
it  clean  and  honest.  Moreover,  the 
country  is  young,  and  people,  like  the 
English,  who  have  passed  through  the 
political  experiences  of  the  Georges, 
should  not  be  squeamish  in  criticising 
America,  which  is  undergoing  a  not 
more  discreditable  process  of  purifica¬ 
tion.  The  double  fallacy  which  under¬ 
lies  this  defence  is  obvious  to  every 
historical  student.  In  all  communities, 
and  certainly  in  America,  the  honest 
and  respectable  largely  outnumber  the 
disreputable  and  disorderly.  Yet  the 
greatest  catastrophes  in  republics  have 
been  due  to  the  cowardice  and  apathy 
of  the  former  when  opposed  by  the  or¬ 
ganization  and  audacity  of  the  latter. 
The  excesses  of  1793,  both  in  Paris  and 
the  provinces,  were  the  work  of  a  very 
small  minority,  who  might  have  been 
easily  overpowered  had  the  nobles  and 
bourgeoisie  shown  the  commonest  energy 
and  courage.  The  horrors  of  the  Com¬ 
mune  were  due  to  a  handful  of  men  whom 
the  shopkeepers  of  the  boulevards  could 
have  driven  into  the  Seine  with  their 
yard-measures.  Safety  is  never  to  be 
secured  by  hesitation  and  delay,  and 
the  longer  an  abuse  remains  unremoved 
the  more  difficult  is  its  extirpation. 
The  conditions  of  political  life  in  Eng¬ 
land  during  the  last  century  and  those 
in  America  to-day  are  essentially  differ¬ 
ent.  Here  the  power  is  in  the  hands  of 
an  educated  class,  who,  as  the  standard 
of  morality  became  i^iore  high,  were 
compelled  to  change  their  methods  or 
lose  power  altogether.  But,  in  Ameri¬ 
ca,  manhood  suffrage  has  placed  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  lowest  and  least  edu¬ 
cated  class,  a  large  proportion  of  whom 
have  little  sympathy  with  the  country  of 
their  adoption  and  are  too  ignorant  to 
understand  its  requirements.  Educa¬ 
tion  may  possibly  affect  these  favorably 
in  the  future  ;  but  it  is  also  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  that  the  present  system  directly 
tends,  by  making  dishonesty  more  profit¬ 
able  than  political  virtue,  to  continually 
augment,  in  an  ever-increasing  ratio, 
the  number  of  those  whose  interest  it  is 
to  perpetuate  the  reign  of  corruption. 
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Nor  can  America  plead  youth  as  an  ex¬ 
cuse  for  her  moral  decrepitude.  A 
vicious  and  depraved  youth  does  not 
promise  a  healthy  manhood  or  an  honor¬ 
able  old  age.  The  advantages  of  her 
youth  were  a  people  unfettered  by  the 
chains  of  poverty  and  prejudice  which 
weigh  on  the  races  of  Europe,  and  a 
held  free  for  the  noblest  experiments  in 
government.  She  inherited  the  experi¬ 
ence  and  culture  of  the  ages  ;  she  could 
profit  by  their  splendid  examples  and 
avoid  the  rocks  on  which  they  had  made 
shipwreck.  She  should  have  advanced 
and  not  fallen  back  ;  and  this  was  the 
proud  hope' of  her  earliest  statesmen. 
The  young  and  vigorous  republic  of  the 
West  was  to  revive  the  classic  virtues  of 
Itrutus  and  Cincinnatus,  and  blaze 
forth,  a  pillar  of  hre  to  guide  through 
the  darkness  the  effete  monarchies  of 
the  Old  World.  But  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  name  any  country,  except  Rus¬ 
sia,  where  the  Emperor  Nicholas  de¬ 
clared  that  he  and  his  son  were  the  only 
people  in  the  country  who  did  not  steal, 
and  where  his  successor  found  that  the 
chief  peculator  of  the  recent  war  was 
his  own  brother,  to  which  the  political 
history  of  America  would  not  be  a  warn¬ 
ing  rather  than  an  example. 

While,  in  England,  there  is  an  intelli¬ 
gent  and  increasing  party  who  advocate 
the  adoption  of  universal  suffrage, 
thoughtful  men  in  America  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  this  very  manhood  suffrage, 
unaccompanied  by  an  educational  test, 
is  the  chief  cause  of  their  misfortunes. 
Mr.  Trevelyan,  at  Galashiels,  speaking 
for  the  Government,  recently  declared 
that  their  policy  in  the  extension  of  the 
franchise  had  nothing  to  say  as  to 
whether  a  man  were  Whig  or  Tory. 
“  We  say,  if  he  is  a  householder,  yf/ 
vote^  he  should  have  a  vote.  We  think 
I  hat  every  intelligent  and  independent 
head  of  a  household  should  have  an 
e(]ual  voice  in  directly  choosing  the 
representatives  and  indirectly  choosing 
the  Government  of  the  country.’  ’  There 
is  probably  no  consistent  Liberal  who 
would  not  accept  this  principle,  which 
applies  to  Ireland  with  as  much  force  as 
to  England.  But  it  is  obvious  that  the 
condition  of  fitness  is  its  all-important 
qualification.  Mr.  Trevelyan’s  distin¬ 
guished  uncle,  in  one  of  his  splendid 
sophistries,  asserted  that  to  deny  men 
Nsw  Series  -V<h.  XXXIX.,  No  s 


freedom  until  they  knew  how  to  make  a 
proper  use  of  it  was  worthy  of  the  fool 
in  the  old  story  who  would  not  go  into 
the  water  until  he  had  learned  to  swim. 
But  men  who  are  unintelligent  and  un¬ 
educated,  who  have  not  shown  them¬ 
selves  possessed  of  temperance,  honesty, 
and  self-restraint,  are  virtually  infants 
who  have  not  yet  the  use  of  their  limbs, 
and  whose  experiments  in  the  water  can 
only  end  in  their  destruction.  Open 
wide  the  doors  of  the  franchise  to  edu¬ 
cation  and  intelligence,  but,  with  the 
example  of  America  before  us,  close 
them  in  the  face  of  ignorance  and  crime. 

The  Irish  question  is  as  burning  a  one 
in  American  as  in  English  politics,  and 
I  cannot  help  thinking  it  more  hopeless 
in  the  States  than  here,  from  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  withdrawing  concessions  which 
have  once  been  made.  Mr.  Edward 
O’Brien,  in  reply  to  a  letter  of  mine  in 
the  Times,  has  insisted  that  the  most 
progressive  and  prosperous  cities  in 
America — New  York,  Chicago  and  San 
Francisco— are  just  those  in  which  the 
population  of  Irish  birth  and  descent  is 
largest  in  proportion,  and  would  have 
us  infer  that  to  this  element  their  pros¬ 
perity  is  chiefly  due.  As  reasonably 
might  we  argue  that  the  prosperity  of 
London  and  Liverpool  was  due  to  the 
Irish,  who  are  the  poorest  and  most  un¬ 
manageable  part  of  their  population. 
The  splendid  commercial  situation  of 
New  York,  Chicago  and  San  Francisco, 
and  the  marvellous  energy  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  population,  are  the  cause  of  their 
prosperity.  It  is  because  they  are  rich 
that  the  Irish  collect  in  them.  They 
live  almost  exclusively  in  the  towns,  and 
although  in  Ireland  they  complain  of 
not  possessing  land,  yet  in  America  they 
will  not  accept  land  for  cultivation, 
though  they  may  obtain  it  at  a  nominal 
price,  or  for  nothing.  The  majority  of 
the  Irish  of  New  York  differ  little  from 
the  same  class  in  English  cities  ;  they 
are  mostly  illiterate,  and  the  secret  of 
their  power  is  not  in  their  energy  or 
numbers,  but  that  the  long  and  absolute 
rule  of  the  priests  has  accustomed  them 
to  vote  solid  as  they  are  bid.  The 
voters  of  the  city  are  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand,  and  of  these  the  Irish  aie 
probably  little  more  than  a  fifth  ;  but  the 
determination  of  their  leaders,  and  their 
own  ignorance  and  political  ineptitude, 
45 
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enable  the  disreputable  minority  to 
triumph  over  the  wealth,  culture,  and 
intelligence  of  the  disunited  majority. 
No  more  grotesque  illustration  of  the 
failure  of  universal  suffrage  to  attain 
the  result  which  alone  would  justify  it 
could  possibly  be  found.  The  Irish 
Catholics  of  .America  are  Democrats 
almost  to  a  man,  but  this  is  an  accident 
due  to  a  national  characteristic  which  is 
illustrated  in  the  well-known  story  of 
the  Irishman  who  being  asked,  on  his 
first  landing  at  New  York,  what  were 
his  politics,  replied  that  he  knew  noth¬ 
ing  of  politics,  but  that  he  was  against 
the  Government.  The  Republicans  hav¬ 
ing  held  office  ever  since  the  war,  the 
Irish  have  naturally  joined  the  ranks  of 
the  opposition.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to 
imagine  that  political  purity  prevails 
where  there  is  no  controlling  Irish  cle¬ 
ment.  New  York  has  been  cited  as  a 
convenient  illustration  of  the  evils  of  the 
American  system.  But  leave  civiliza¬ 
tion  behind  and  go  to  the  far  West,  to  a 
new  town,  like  Cheyenne,  in  Wyoming, 
and  every  form  of  electoral  corruption 
will  be  found  there  rampant,  and  votes 
sold  shamelessly  and  as  openly  as  sheep 
in  the  public  market.  The  Irish  are  far 
more  unpopular  in  America  than  they 
are  in  England  ;  and  little  sympathy  for 
their  grievances  is  felt  or  expressed  ;  for 
the  .Americans  are  far  too  practical  a 
race  not  to  rate  at  their  true  value  the 
utterances  of  interested  demagogues 
such  as  O’ Donovan  Rossa  and  Parnell. 
The  language  used  in  Dynamite  League 
meetings  in  New  York,  and  the  criminal 
actions  which  follow,  are  alike  viewed 
with  indignation  and  disgust  by  the 
whole  American  community  ;  but  the 
weakness  of  Democratic  government  is 
such  that  the  respectable  majority  do 
not  dare  to  crush  or  even  silence  these 
enemies  of  the  human  race,  and  allow 
them,  without  molestation,  not  only  to 
preach  and  plot  arson  and  murder,  but 
to  carry  them  into  execution.  No  civil¬ 
ized  Government  should  tolerate  for  a 
day  the  open  preaching  of  murder,  and 
America  must  not  be  surprised  if  her 
protection,  not  of  political  offenders  but 
of  common  assassins,  results  erelong  in 
seriously  straining  her  relations  with  this 
country. 

It  IS  a  happy  circumstance  that  the 
self-command  and  moderation  of  the 


English  people  are  such  that  a  long 
series  of  atrocious  outrages  have  failed 
to  arouse  any  widespread  hostility  to 
Ireland.  Englishmen  realize  that  Irish 
troubles  are  in  a  great  part  due  to  the 
selfish  and  unworthy  policy  of  past 
years,  while  it  is  impossible  that  the 
Irish  should  be  unpopular  when  (putting 
Messieurs  les  assassins  aside)  there  is  no 
more  delightful,  lovable,  and  quick¬ 
witted  race  in  the  world.  But  we  have 
not  suffered  from  them  as  the  Americans 
have  suffered  ;  and  were  London,  as  is 
New  York,  in  the  hands  of  a  gang  of 
Irish  adventurers,  our  patience  might  be 
tried  too  sorely.  Mr.  Pa/nell  hopes  in 
the  next  Parliament  to  command  the 
political  situation  ;  but  as  his  avowed 
programme  includes  the  rejection  of 
allegiance  to  the  Queen  and  dismember¬ 
ment  of  the  empire,  he  must  not  be  sur¬ 
prised  if  both  parties  unite  in  tempor¬ 
arily,  and  so  far  as  imperial  questions 
are  concerned,  disfranchising  constit¬ 
uencies  who  return  members  pledged 
to  destroy  and  degrade  the  country. 
When  the  Irish  leaders  cease  to  demand 
what  no  party  could  grant  them  without 
immediate  political  suicide,  they  will 
find  Englishmen  disposed  to  render 
them  full  justice,  and  such  a  measure  of 
local  and  municipal  self-government  as 
prevails  in  England,  and  is  consistent 
both  with  imperial  rights  and  with  the 
duty  of  protection,  we  owe  to  the  loyal 
minority  in  Ireland.  When  the  time 
for  considering  this  question  shall  arrive 
— and  it  will  not  be  until  the  Irish 
leadeis  abandon  the  open  profession  of 
treason — the  precedent  of  America,  both 
in  its  war  to  prevent  national  disinte¬ 
gration,  and  in  the  virtual  independence 
of  each  unit  of  the  federal  body,  will 
doubtless  receive  full  attention  from  the 
Liberal  Government.  In  the  ears  of  the 
oratois  of  the  Opposition,  who  habitu¬ 
ally  speak  of  the  Iiish  as  of  some  savage 
people  with  whom  we  are  at  open  war,  the 
words  compromise  and  concession  sound 
weak  and  criminal.  But  when  History 
writes  the  annals  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  and  the  voice  of  passion  is  still, 
the  policy  of  the  Liberal  Government 
toward  Ireland,  its  generosity  in  the 
presence  of  ingratitude,  its  justice  and 
self-possession  amid  the  fierce  storm  of 
party  abuse,  will  be  held  its  best  title  to 
honor. 
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The  difficulties  and  dangers  which 
necessarily  accompany  manhood  suffrage 
.are,  in  America,  intensified  by  the  enor¬ 
mous  emigration  and  the  law  of  natur¬ 
alization  under  which  aliens  are  admitted 
as  citizens  after  five  years’  residence. 
The  consequence  of  this  provision, 
which,  as  in  the  case  of  Michael  Mul* 
hooly,  is  frequently  evaded,  is  that  a 
large  number  of  persons  are  annually 
admitted  to  all^the  rights  of  citizenship 
before  they  have  become  American  in 
sympathy  or  sentiment,  with  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  form  separate  political  groups 
looking  only  to  the  interests  of  their  own 
class  or  nationality.  Thus  a  number  of 
imperia  in  impfrio  grow  up,  German, 
Scandinavian,  or  Irish,  bringing,  as  we 
have  seen  with  the  last-named,  confusion 
into  the  Federal  Government,  and  fight¬ 
ing  from  beneath  its  shield  against  their 
private  enemies.  The  Germans,  in 
America  as  elsewhere,  are  a  sober,  hon¬ 
est,  and  intelligent  body,  and  have 
brought  the  land  of  their  adoption  its 
most  valuable  contingent.  But  they  are 
nither  in  than  of  the  American  world. 
They  do  not  intermarry  with  Americans  ; 
they  have  their  separate  societies  and 
amusements  ;  and  as  they  now  number 
some  ten  millions,  there  will  at  no  dis¬ 
tant  date  be  a  larger  German  population 
in  America  than  in  Europe,  whose  sym¬ 
pathies  must  more  or  less  affect  Euro- 
pean  politics.  To  a  less  degree  these 
remarks  apply  to  the  Scandinavian  emi¬ 
grants,  who,  in  States  like  Minnesota, 
are  numerous.  They  have  in  no  way 
changed  their  nationality  with  their 
climate,  and  the  Swedish  charge  d'af- 
faites  at  Washington  told  me  that  they 
were  continually  referring  to  him  in 
their  difficulties  instead  of  to  the  author¬ 
ities  of  their  State. 

Difficulties  such  as  these  may  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  solved  ;  but  there  is  one  legacy 
of  the  war,  in  the  negro  vote,  which 
will  only  become  more  intolerable  by 
the  lapse  of  time,  for  the  reason  that  the 
-African  race  is  extremely  prolific,  and, 
under  existing  conditions,  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  increase  more  rapidly  than  any 
other  element  of  the  heterogeneous  mass 
of  American  citizens.  The  position  of 
the  negro  is  anomalous  and  embarrass¬ 
ing.  Without  referring  to  the  multiplied 
researches  of  the  Anthropological  Soci¬ 
ety  on  the  capacity  of  the  .Afiican  races. 


it  may  generally  be  asserted  that  the 
negro  is  as  fit  for  the  franchise  as  the 
monkey  he  closely  resembles.  He  has 
one  or  two  good  qualities  and  many  bad 
ones.  He  makes  a  very  good  waiter  if 
in  firm  hands,  but  is  usually  spoilt  by 
American  familiarity,  which  in  his  small 
mind  breeds  contempt,  so  that  the  head 
waiter  at  a  restaurant  gives  himself  more 
airs  than  an  English  duke.  For  any 
occupation  requiring  higher  intellectual 
powers  than  blacking  boots  or  waiting 
at  table  the  vast  majority  of  negroes  are 
unfit.  A  few  of  the  best  struggle  into 
the  professions  and  there  fail,  though  I 
remember  at  Washington  some  cases  of 
partial  success ;  while  one  colored  fe¬ 
male  lawyer  of  much  vivacity  roundly 
declared,  during  the  recent  civil  rights 
discussion,  that  the  negroes  were  the 
superior  race  in  America.  Since  the 
war  they  have  largely  increased,  and 
now  number  some  six  millions  of  unedu¬ 
cated  and  unimprovable  p>ersons,  as  use¬ 
less  for  the  purpose  of  civilization  as  if 
they  were  still  wandering  naked  through 
the  African  jungle.  Slavery  is  an  ac¬ 
cursed  thing,  but  it  is  rather  as  degrad¬ 
ing  the  higher  race  of  slaveholders  than 
as  brutalizing  the  slaves  that  it  must  be 
condemned.  There  is  no  more  natural 
ec^uality  among  races  than  individuals, 
and  imperial  peoples  have  to  use  up 
some  of  the  weaker  and  poorer  in  their 
political  manufactories.  The  Nemesis 
of  slavery  was  not  exhausted  in  the  civil 
war.  Its  evil  fruits  are  still  to  be  gath¬ 
ered  by  the  American  people,  who  have 
in  their  midst  this  ever-growing  mass  of 
savagery  which  they  hate  and  despise, 
and  to  which  they  were  compelled  to 
give  the  rights  of  citizenship.  For  al¬ 
though  it  sounds  well  to  speak  of  the 
war  as  the  protest  of  the  North  against 
slavery,  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves 
was  never  intended  by  the  Americans. 
They  then  cared  for  the  negroes  no  more 
than  now,  when  they  would  be  delighted 
to  carry  the  whole  race  to  the  middle 
of  the  Atlantic  and  sink  them  there. 
The  North  was  driven  into  war,  much 
against  its  will,  by  the  threats,  the  in¬ 
sults,  and  the  hostile  acts  of  the  South. 
Abraham  Lincoln,  in  his  inaugural  ad¬ 
dress  as  President,  repeated  and  em¬ 
phasized  his  former  declaration  that  “  he 
had  no  purpose,  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  interfere  with  the  institution  of  slav- 
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ery  in  the  States  where  it  existed.”  And 
when  the  war  was  over  and  the  victory 
won,  he  was  far  too  shrewd  to  desire  to 
admit  the  negroes  to  the  franchise. 
This  fatal  measure  was  taken  in  sheer 
self-defence  to  swamp  the  Southern 
vote,  which  would  otherwise  have  re¬ 
stored  the  intolerable  situation  previous 
to  the  war.  Since  that  day  the  miserable 
negro  has  been  the  tool  and  sport  of 
every  party  ;  now  petted,  now  kicked  ; 
.his  strong  limbs  and  feeble  brain  at  the 
service  of  any  demagogue  who  might 
best  knowhow  to  tickle  his  vanity  and 
arouse  his  passions.  If  he  were  other 
than  himself  he  would  be  a  ht  object  for 
compassion  ;  but  he  is  of  too  low  a  type 
to  be  unhappy,  and  is  probably  the  only 
man  who  laughs  to-day  in  .America. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  glance  at 
the  chief  political  platforms,  such  as  the 
treatment  of  the  National  Debt,  the 
Tariff,  Resumption,  Civil  Service  Re¬ 
form,  Prohibition,  Home  Rule,  and 
such  questions  as  the  treatment  of  the 
Mormons,  the  Chinese,  and  the  Irish  ; 
but  the  briefest  review  of  these  would 
be  too  lengthy.  Their  examination 
would,  however,  show  that  democratic 
institutions  have  so  demoralized  politics 
that  there  is  no  single  question  on  which 
either  the  Republican  or  Democratic 
party  have  any  clear  and  honest  policy 
or  principle.  The  lowest  expediency, 
the  most  vulgar  and  interested  motives, 
the  spoils  of  office,  and  the  pillage  of 
the  Municipal  or  Federal  treasury,  are 
the  alpha  and  omega  of  American  poli¬ 
tics.  ‘  ‘  Pah !  give  me  an  ounce  of 
civet,  good  apothecary,  to  sweeten  my 
imagination.” 

Foreign  politics  excite  so  little  inter¬ 
est  in  America,  where  the  attention  of 
the  people  is  solely  directed  to  money¬ 
making,  and  the  attitude  is  so  different 
from  that  of  France,  whose  restlessness 
and  insolent  aggression  in  every  quarter 
of  the  world  is  inconveniently  conspicu¬ 
ous,  that  it  would  be  iiiteresting  to  in¬ 
quire  whether  apathy  or  truculence  was 
the  normal  effect  of  republican  institu¬ 
tions.  But  here  it  must  suffice  to  note 
that  either  attitude  would  be  equally 
fatal  in  English  policy.  A  few  points 
more  or  less  directly  affecting  England 
in  the  foreign  pmlicy  of  America  may  be 
briefly  noticed.  Firstly,  the  army, 
which  costs  some  forty  millions  of  dol¬ 


lars  annually,  consists  of  but  25,000 
men,  mostly  employed  in  distant  out¬ 
posts,  as  in  New  Mexico  ;  and  a  stranger 
may  travel  through  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  country  without  meeting  a  single 
soldier.  The  navy,  on  which  between 
fifteen  and  sixteen  millions  of  dollars 
are  spent  or  wasted,  is  non-existent,  so 
far  as  first-class  ships  equal  to  modem 
requirements  are  concerned.  Admiral 
D.  Porter,  a  high  authority,  declares 
that  there  is  no  navy  worth  speaking  of, 
and  that  it  consists  of  officers  and  water 
without  any  ships.  It  is  true  that  the 
protective  tariff  has  annihilated  the 
merchant  shipping,  so  that  the  navy  is 
no  longer  recjuired  to  protect  American 
commerce  abroad  ;  but  its  naval  weak¬ 
ness  is  unworthy  the  dignity  of  a  great 
country.  The  treasury  is  overflowing 
with  money  ;  the  public  debt  cannot  be' 
reduced  faster  than  at  present  without 
grave  financial  embarrassment ;  yet  in 
the  appropriations  of  Congress  it  is 
party  interests  and  not  the  national 
honor  which  are  considered.  It  is 
certainly  not  for  the  advantage  of  Eng¬ 
land  that  .America  should  adopt  free- 
trade,  and  again  cover  the  sea  with 
merchant  ships  ;  but  the  day  will  prob¬ 
ably  come  when  the  farmers  of  the  West 
and  the  working  classes  of  the  East  will 
unite  in  refusing  to  pay  double  prices 
for  almost  every  necessary  of  life  in 
order  to  swell  the  profits  of  the  manu¬ 
facturers.  But  under  a  republic,  where 
the  minority  rule  and  the  majority  suffer, 
the  hour  of  deliverance  may  be  far  dis¬ 
tant. 

There  is  in  the  foreign  policy  of 
America  nothing  unfriendly  to  England. 
The  good  feeling  between,  the  two 
countries  is  fortunately  increasing  year 
by  year,  and  so  long  as  the  States  con¬ 
fine  their  attention  exclusively  to  the 
American  continent  our  interests  are  not 
likely  to  clash.  Canada  is  not  a  source 
of  anxiety  ;  for  while,  on  the  one  hand, 
this  dependency  is  exceedingly  loyal  to 
the  Crown,  there  is,  on  the  other,  no 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  States  to  absorb 
it.  Should  a  policy  of  annexation,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  wish  of  the  Dominion,  be 
ever  launched,  England  and  Canada  will 
be  quite  able  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

The  large  and  rapidly  increasing  Ger¬ 
man  population  of  the  States  may  have  a 
tranquillizing  effect  on  American  rela- 
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tions  with  England,  and  to  some  exlent 
neutralize  the  Irish  element ;  for  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  English  senti¬ 
ment  is  tending  toward  the  natural  alli¬ 
ance  with  Germany  as  opposed  to 
France,  who,  since  she  has  adopted  re¬ 
publican  institutions,  has  proved  her¬ 
self  worthless  as  an  ally.  We  can  have 
no  true  sympathy  w’ith  France,  whose 
.attitude  toward  us  is  uniformly  un¬ 
friendly,  and  whose  interests  are  oppos¬ 
ed  to  ours  in  every  quarter  of  the  world  ; 
while  with  Germany  we  have  the  bond 
of  a  common  origin,  creed,  and  interests. 
The  sentimental  regard  for  the  Russian 
Government,  which  was  once  so  strong¬ 
ly  and  frequently  expressed  in  America, 
has  died  out.  It  was  always  an  un¬ 
natural  and  artificial  growth,  and  had  its 
origin  in  the  astutenessof  Russia  attempt¬ 
ing  to  make  political  capital  out  of  the 
mistakes  of  the  upper  classes  in  England, 
who,  for  reasons  which  need  not  here  be 
discussed,  gave  theirsympathy  and  moral 
support  to  the  Southern  Democrats  in 
the  civil  war.  Russia,  who  foresaw  the 
inevitable  result  of  the  struggle,  sided 
warmly  with  the  North,  and  earned  a 
cheap  gratitude,  which  for  some  time 
made  an  imposing  display.  But  the 
farce  was  played  out  with  the  return  of 
cordiality  between  England  and  America, 
for  it  was  impossible  that  either  of  these 
nations  should  long  regard  with  any 
other  sentiment  than  disgust  the  do¬ 
mestic  policy  of  Russia.  It  was  an  evil 
day  for  the  Liberal  party  in  England 
when  fortune  compelled  it  to  appear  as 
the  advocate  of  Russian  fraud  and 
aggression  in  south-eastern  Europe,  to 
champion  a  power  whose  hostility  to 
Fmgland  is  deep-seated  and  inveterate, 
and  whose  political  methods  are  ab¬ 
horrent  to  every  sentiment  of  Liberal¬ 
ism.  America  and  England  have  both 
fallen  into  the  same  snare,  and  we  may 
hope  that  for  them,  at  least,  the  fowler 
may  in  future  spread  his  nets  in  vain. 

Great  as  the  evils  of  the  political 
system  in  America  may  be,  and  serious 
as  are  the  dangers  which  lie  before  the 
Republic,  the  people  are  far  too  energetic 
and  high-spityted  to  view  them  with  any 
unworthy  alarm.  The  pride  in  the 
greatness  and  wealth  of  their  country 
which  is  felt  and  expressed  by  Americans, 
their  confidence  in  its  future,  and  the 
equanimity  with  which  they  regard  the 


dangers  or  troubles  of  the  hour,  are  ad¬ 
mirable  to  behold,  and  are  qualities 
which  in  themselves  go  far  to  deserve 
and  command  national  good-fortune. 
Nor  is  their  pride  and  confidence  exag¬ 
gerated  or  unfounded.  They  possess  a 
country  immense  in  extent  and  of  un¬ 
paralleled  richness.  In  its  virgin  soil 
and  limitless  prairies  are  an  inex¬ 
haustible  treasury,  a  cornucopia  from 
which  fatness  and  abundance  forever 
flow,  while  in  no  part  of  the  world  is 
found  such  varied  mineral  wealth.  The 
harvest  of  field  and  mine  is  reaped 
by  an  intelligent,  industrious,  and  en¬ 
ergetic  people,  whose  territory  stretches 
from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  this  generation 
will  see  within  its  borders  one  hundred 
millions  of  English-speaking  people, 
who  will  doubtless  be  prosperous,  and 
who,  if  they  be  wise  in  time,  may  be 
also  free. 

England,  who  has  girdled  the  earth 
with  empire,  and  the  roots  of  whose 
national  oak  lie,  like  those  of  the  mystic 
tree  in  Norse  sagas  among  the  hidden 
bases  of  the  world,  can  look  without 
fear,  or  distrust,  or  envy,  but  rathJr 
with  a  glad  and  generous  pride,  at  the 
development  of  the  great  American 
people,  bone  of  her  bone  and  blood  of 
her  blood.  And  if  England  can  find 
nothing  worthy  of  adoption  in  the  politi¬ 
cal  system  of  America,  she  can  yet  take 
care  that  she  does  not  fall  behind  in 
that  noble  and  confident  spirit  which  is 
the  birthright  of  imperial  races,  and 
which  enables  them  to  look  indifferent¬ 
ly  on  good  or  evil  fortune.  There  are 
Englishmen  who  seem  to  believe  that 
the  golden  age  has  passed  for  their 
country,  and  that  she  is  falling  into 
decrepitude.  This  is  not  the  view  of 
those  who  have  breathed  the  free  air  of 
the  younger  and  greater  Britain  in 
Canada,  Australia,  or  India.  It  is  not 
the  spirit  which  breathes  in  Lord 
Dufferin’s  Canadian  speeches,  or  in  the 
admirable  address  lately  delivered  by 
Lord  Lome  before  the  Colonial  Insti¬ 
tute,  or  which  inspires  the  patriotic  re¬ 
solve  of  Australia  to  not  only  share  the 
glory  but  the  burdens  of  the  mother- 
country.  The  British  Empire  is  still  in 
its  infancy.  Grafted,  it  is  true,  on  an 
ancient  monarchy,  it  only  dates  from 
the  occupation  of  Virginia  by  Raleigh 
three  hundred  years  ago.  It  has  grown 
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to  be  the  greatest  empire  the  world  has 
ever  seen,  with  a  territory  of  9,000,000 
square  miles  and  300,000.000  subjects 
of  the  Queen,  and  now  only  waits  the 
statesman  whose  genius  shall  gather  it 
into  one  mighty  federation,  animated  by 
loyalty  and  dignified  by  freedom.  When 
that  day  shall  come  we  may  hope  that 


the ’united  Anglo-Saxon  race,  English 
and  American,  will  join  hands  across 
the  Atlantic,  and,  disdaining  all  possible 
occasion  of  quarrel,  cement  a  lasting 
alliance  which  will  insure  the  peace  and 
progress  of  the  world. — Fortnightly  Re¬ 
view. 
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Teachings  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  Re¬ 
cently  Discovered  and  Published  by 
Philotheos  Bryennios.  Metropolitan  ok 
Nicomedia.  Edited  with  a  Translation.  In¬ 
troduction,  and  Notes.  By  Roswell  D. 
Hitchcock  and  Francis  Brown.  Professors 
in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York;  New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
According  to  the  history  given  us  of  this 
somewhat  remarkable  fragment  of  the  earliest 
Christian  literature  (for  as  such,  if  iu  pedigree 
be  authentic,  it  yields  only  to  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  Scriptures),  the  ms.  of  which  it  is  a  part 
was  a  find  of  Bishop  Bryennios  in  the  library 
of  the  Most  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Constantinople. 
Other  parts  of  the  same  manuscript  consist  of 
•'  Chrysostom’s  Synopsis  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament “  The  Epistle  of  Barnabas 
The  Two  Epistles  of  Clement  “  The  Epistle 
of  Mary  of  Cassobclae  to  Ignatius and 
"  Eight  Epistles  of  Ignatius.”  **  TheTeachings 
of  the  Twelve  Apostles”  Sibaxh  dudexa 
'AiroffroXuv  occupies  about  four  pages  out  of 
the  one  hundred  and  twenty  of  the  manuscript, 
and  consists  of  about  twenty-five  hundred 
words.  It  was  published  in  Greek  last  year  in 
Consuntinople.  and  it  is  now  produced  in 
English  (the  Greek  being  given  on  the  alter¬ 
nate  page).  It  is  believed  to  have  been  written 
in  its  present  form  in  the  year  1056  a.d.,  the 
assumption,  of  course,  being  that  it  is  a  trans¬ 
cript  from  an  earlier  ms.,  the  date  of  which  is 
fixed  early  in  the  second  century.  Accepting 
this  supposition,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that 
the  author  knew  those  who  had  sat  under  the 
teachings  of  Christ's  immediate  successors  and 
so  received  the  stream  of  instruction  from 
very  near  the  fountain  head.  Such  a  testimony 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  vast  interest  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  world. 

It  is  impossible  to  suppress  a  tendency  to 
scepticism  in  accepting  the  facts  as  given  us. 
The  fact  that  Shapira  very  recently  so  nearly 
succeeded  in  palming  off  his  impudent  forgeries 


on  the  Christian  world  and  even  hoodwinked 
several  eminent  scholars,  is  only  one  instance 
out  of  many,  which  will  recur  to  the  mind,  of 
cunning  imposition,  which  nearly  attained  its 
purpose.  That  there  should  be  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  eagerness  to  discover  fresh  manuscripts 
relating  to  Christianity  in  its  early  period  is 
but  natural,  and  no  less  natural  is  it  that  there 
should  be  attempts  to  gratify  this  hunger  by 
deceptions.  It  is  singular,  certainly,  that  a 
manuscript  of  this  importance  should  have  re¬ 
mained  so  long  unknown  in  a  library  so  well 
known  and  so  easily  accessible  to  scholars. 
When  Tischendorf  discovered  the  ”  Codex 
Sinaiticus”  in  the  year  1850  in  the  Monastery 
of  St.  Catherine  on  Mount  Sinai,  and  made  it 
known  to  the  world,  there  was  less  occasion  to 
wonder.  The  library  of  St.  Catherine's  had 
always  been  strictly  and  jealously  guarded 
against  western  scholars,  and  Tischendorf  was 
one  of  the  first  who  got  access  to  its  treasures. 

Putting  all  these  questions  of  authenticity, 
however,  aside,  let  us  glance  briefly  at  the  gen¬ 
eral  .character  of  “  The  Teachings  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles.”  Its  Greek  is  the  provincial 
Syrian  Greek  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the 
whole  tone  of  it  is  eminently  archaic.  In  all 
respects  it  corresponds  with  the  spirit  of  the 
age  to  which  it  is  credited.  The  internal  evi¬ 
dence  is  in  its  favor.  That  such  a  manuscript 
existed  is  vouched  for  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
alluded  to  in  the  writings  of  several  of  the 
Greek  patristic  authors.  It  will  not  be  very 
difficult  then  for  the  critic  to  find  both  discern¬ 
ment  and  conviction  in  studying  the  accepted 
Christian  canons  side  by  side  with  it.  The 
work  is  divided  into  sixteen  short  chapters, 
and  in  them  we  find  more  or  less  learning  on 
all  the  ethical  and  practical  teachings  of  Christ 
and  His  apostles.  To  the  theology  imposed 
by  Paul  on  the  teachings  of  Christ  we  find  no 
allusion,  nor  any  recognition  of  it  even  indi¬ 
rectly.  The  citations  for  the  most  part  are 
from  Matthew  and  Luke.  Mark  and  John  are 
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ignored,  as  are  Revelation,  and,  as  indicated 
above,  all  the  important  doctrinal  epistles  of 
Paul.  There  are  more  allusions  to  the  apocry¬ 
phal  than  to  the  accepted  books  of  tlie  Old 
Testament. 

Special  inteiest  will  be  found  in  the  light 
thrown  by  the  manuscript  on  the  opinions 
and  practices  of  the  early  Christian  Church. 
Those  who  believe  in  immersion  as  necessary 
to  baptism  will  find  a  disagreeable  rebuff  in 
the  fact  that  this  new  Christian  word  distinctly 
refers  to  “  sprinkling*’  as  the  current  method, 
though  the  neophyte  should  stand  in  running 
water.  So  again  there  is  a  warning  against 
indiscriminate  almsgiving.  Among  the  orders 
of  the  Church  no  elders  are  mentioned.  The 
doxology  is  uniformly  used  with  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  though  in  the  revised  version  of  the 
New  Testament  it  was  omitted  as  not  prop¬ 
erly  belonging  there.  There  are  very  singu¬ 
lar  rules  laid  down  concerning  the  reception  of 
apostles  and  prophets.  For  example,  the 
faithful  are  inhibited  from  entertaining  a  visit¬ 
ing  apostle  for  more  than  two  days,  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  latter  to  remain  a  third  day 
being  branded  as  the  mark  of  a  false  prophet. 
We  should  consider  such  treatment  inhospitable 
nowadays,  but  probably  there  was  a  good 
reason  for  it  when  the  communistic  character 
of  Christian  society  made  the  thrifty  and  indus¬ 
trious  peculiarly  liable  to  become  the  prey  of 
lazy  impostors.  Scattered  through  the  brief 
chapters  the  reader  will  find  many  curious 
side-lights  as  to  the  feelings  and  habits  of  the 
early  Church.  There  can  be  no  question  that 
this  work  is  in  complete  accord  with  the  spirit 
and  character  of  the  Gospels.  Christian 
thinkers  will  receive  it  with  the  warmest  curi¬ 
osity,  and  hardly  fail  to  find  in  it  ample  to  justify 
their  faith.  The  translators  have  given  us  the 
text  of  the  manuscript  without  any  of  the  elab¬ 
orate  glosses  and  notes  of  Bishop  Bryennios 
originally  published  with  it. 

Petes  the  Great,  Emperor  of  Russia  :  A 

Study  of  Historical  Biography.  By 

Eugene  Schuyler,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  author  of 

"Turkestan.”  In  two  volumes.  New  York  : 

Charles  Scribner's  Sans. 

Dr.  Schuyler,  now  U.  S.  Minister  to  the 
Court  of  Athens,  has  for  many  years  occupied 
important  diplomatic  posts  in  Eastern  Europe, 
and  has  therefore  had  singularly  favorable 
facilities  for  the  kind  of  work,  so  notable  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  which  now  lies  before  us.  Distin¬ 
guished  in  college  for  his  linguistic  talents  and 
bent  for  historical  and  archxological  study. 
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his  long  residence  in  Russia  as  Consul  to 
Moscow,  naturally  turned  his  attention  to 
Russian  history,  which  has  in  the  pist  been  to 
largely  alloyed  with  tradition  and  misconcep¬ 
tion.  Certainly,  prior  to  the  appearance  of  Dr. 
Schuyler’s  "  Peter  the  Great,”  no  adequate 
biography  of  this  remarkable  ruler  had  ever 
been  given  to  the  world.  Our  readers  will  re¬ 
member  the  serial  publication  which  ran  so 
long  through  the  numbers  of  Scribner  s  Maga- 
sine  (now  the  Century),  and  which  was  after¬ 
ward  published  in  book-form.  The  present 
edition  consists  of  the  matter  of  the  first  issue 
thoroughly  revised  and  for  the  most  part  re¬ 
written,  with  a  large  amount  of  entirely  fresh 
matter.  The  author  has  found  occasion  to 
modify  some  of  the  views  expressed  in  the 
earlier  work,  and  this  last  revision  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  expressing  his  maturer  views.  He 
has  drawn  his  material  from  original  authori¬ 
ties  in  the  Russian  and  Swedish  languages,  and 
the  evidence  of  most  thoroughgoing  investiga¬ 
tion  is  plain  beyond  all  questions.  However 
critics  may  object  to  the  author’s  convictions, 
there  can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  his  profound 
knowledge  of  the  field  which  he  surveys,  in 
this  biography,  which  is  not  merely  the  life  of 
one  man,  but  a  key  to  the  whole  history  of  Rus¬ 
sia. 

Peter  the  Great  is  one  of  the  colossal  figures 
of  modern  European  history,  and  a  fit  subject 
for  the  pen  of  a  great  historian.  In  many  re¬ 
spects  as  rude  and  violent  a  barbarian  as  any 
of  the  subjects  whom  he  sought  to  raise  from 
their  estate  to  a  place  among  the  civilized 
nationalities  of  Europe,  he  possessed  a  power¬ 
ful,  far-seeing  mind,  which  grasped  all  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  present  and  the  possibilities  of 
the  future.  His  youth  was  passed  amid  turbu¬ 
lent  and  precarious  surroundings,  and  his  ad¬ 
vent  to  the  throne  endangered  by  the  intrigues 
of  his  own  family.  The  social  and  political 
facts  constituting  the  environment  within  whose 
mould  his  character  was  forged  and  tempered, 
acting  on  a  bright  and  piercing  intelligence, 
easily  account  for  the  ambition  for  reform  on 
the  part  of  one  who,  with  all  his  faults,  was  a 
genuine  lover  of  his  people  ;  they  also  account 
for  the  restless  and  reckless  vigor  with  which 
that  ambition  was  carried  out.  Peter  was 
coarse,  cruel,  and  resolute  in  destroying  all  ob¬ 
stacles  which  intervened  in  his  path.  But 
whatever  crimes  he  committed  in  marching  to 
his  goal  (and  these  crimes  weie  neither  few 
nor  trivial),  they  were  not  done  to  further  self- 
indulgence  nor  ignoble  purposes,  for  he  was 
one  to  spare  iffmself  as  little  as  he  spared 
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others.  If  any  historic  deduction  shines  out 
with  luminous  clearness,  it  is  that  the  consum¬ 
ing  motive  of  Peter's  whole  career,  which 
fevered  his  soul  without  rest,  was  to  uplift 
Russia  from  her  grovelling  degp'adation  socially 
as  a  people,  politically  as  a  nation,  to  a  lofty 
place  in  the  European  galaxy.  That  he  fell  far 
short  of  his  ambition  in  the  results  achieved 
only  sets  that  ambition  forth  in  more  a  pictu¬ 
resque  and  vivid  light.  The  terrible  vigor  of  the 
monarch's  character  displayed  itself  early  in 
his  reign.  He  became  convinced  that  the  great 
Prsetorian  Guard  of  the  Streltsi,  one  of  the  tra¬ 
ditional  institutions  of  Russia,  made  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  his  power  unsteady.  He  acted  with 
characteristic  energy  and  cruelty.  He  did 
what  Mehemet  Ali  afterward  did  with  the 
Mamelukes.  The  Streltsi  were  taken  by  sur¬ 
prise,  disarmed,  and  literally  butchered  ;  shot 
down,  hanged,  beheaded,  tortured,  annihilated, 
and  their  families  treated  with  little  less 
cruelty.  Peter  did  not  believe  in  scotching  a 
snake.  It  is  said  that  he  himself  and  many  of 
his  highest  nobles  even  wielded  the  execu¬ 
tioner’s  axe  in  some  cases.  This  sanguinary 
episode  of  a  barbarous  age,  revolting  as  it  is, 
was  a  logical  outcome  of  its  causes.  The  edu¬ 
cation  of  such  a  career  makes  us  wonder  but 
little  that  Peter  in  his  later  life  was  able  so 
completely  to  stifle  bis  natural  feelings  for  his 
son  Alexis,  when  he  became  convinced  that 
that  son  stood  in  the  way  of  the  life  work, 
which  had  become  hardened  into  a  fanaticism. 

What  Peter  did  for  Russia  is  well  known,  at 
least  in  outline,  to  every  school-boy.  How  he 
did  it  has  been  narrated  by  Dr.  Schuyler  with 
a  fulness  of  detail,  with  a  grasp  of  all  the  un¬ 
derlying  as  well  as  exterior  conditions  of  the 
age,  and  in  powerful  and  fascinating  yet  ex¬ 
ceedingly  simple  style.  There  is  no  attempt 
at  the  pomp  of  diction  which  the  subject  might 
so  easily  justify.  The  main  purpose  has  been 
to  present  a  picture  of  the  great  Czar  and  his 
age  in  sober  and  truthful  colors.  This  desire 
to  be  accurate  and  judicial  is  everywhere 
patent.  That  the  author  unconsciously  softens 
the  harsh  and  repulsive  traits  of  his  hero  is 
probably  true.  But  we  doubt  whether  any 
great  biography  was  ever  written  unless  the 
author  was  thoroughly  in  love  with  his  hero. 
Appreciative  criticism  in  such  cases  comes 
nearer  to  the  balance  of  truth  than  depreciative 
criticism.  Peter’s  faults  and  crimes,  gigantic, 
like  all  the  traits  of  the  man,  perhaps  make  us 
better  understand  the  forces  which  be  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  stem.  The  author  takes  no  little 
pains  in  limning  the  rough  gentelity  of  Peter's 


character,  which  frequently,  however,  degener¬ 
ated  into  brutal  aand  undignified  aspects,  and 
his  strong  devotion  to  his  friends,  most  of 
whom  were  foreigners  by  birth.  To  their  ad¬ 
vice  and  influence  the  monarch  felt  that  he 
owed  much,  and  he  proved  it  by  the  sincerity 
of  his  friendship.  Dr.  Schuyler  does  full  jus¬ 
tice  to  his  striking  personality  as  a  man  and  to 
his  greatness  as  a  ruler  ;  and  the  picture  he 
makes,  though  painted  with  studied  moderation, 
is  full  of  high  lights  and  deep  shadows.  The 
two  volumes  are  embellished  with  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  engravings,  portraits,  illustrations  of 
Russian  life  and  customs,  battle-scenes,  etc., 
and  are  an  excellent  specimen  of  good  book¬ 
making. 

The  Life  and  Poems  of  Thfx)uore  Win- 
THROF.  Edited  by  his  Sister.  With  Por¬ 
trait.  New  York  ;  Henry  Holt  dr*  O). 

When  Theodore  Winthrop  fell  at  the  battle 
of  Rig  Bethel,  at  the  very  outset  of  the  war,  it 
was  felt  that  a  very  valuable  victim  had  been 
sacrificed.  The  public  had  not  then  become 
callous  through  the  effects  of  profuse  and  long- 
continued  bloodshed.  The  youth  and  social 
distinction  of  the  fallen  soldier,  his  brilliant 
literary  talents,  whose  early  fruits  (destined 
never  to  le  ripened)  foreshadowed  such  a 
sftlendid  career,  the  heroic  gallantry  which  led 
to  his  death  conspired  to  %end  a  thrill  of  grief, 
almost  sentimental,  even  among  those  who  had 
never  known  him.  Theodore  Winthrop  was 
bom  in  1828  and  graduated  at  Yale  College  in 
1848.  He  spent  three  years  abroad,  and  short¬ 
ly  after  returning  home  went  to  Mexico  and 
Central  America,  thence  to  California  and 
Oregon,  and  returned  home  overland.  The 
latter  journey  bore  fruit  afterward  in  more 
than  one  of  his  books.  He  did  not  settle  down 
regularly  to  literary  work  (though  he  had  prac¬ 
tised  his  'prentice  band  in  a  great  number  of 
experiments,  poetry  and  prose)  till  1854,  though 
even  then  he  was  nominally  a  law-student. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  never  seems  to 
have  practised.  His  time  was  devoted  to  writ¬ 
ing,  and  he  seems  to  have  persevered  untiringly, 
though  publisher  after  publisher  refused  his 
books.  It  is  sad  to  say  that  it  was  not  till 
after  his  death  that  any  of  his  more  ambitious 
works  were  published,  though  his  magazine 
articles  and  stories  had  found  cordial  ac- 
cepunce.  "  Cecil  Dreame,”  the  last  novel 
he  wrote,  was  the  first  published.  The  recent 
death  of  the  author  and  the  power  of  the 
romance  in  itself  made  it  brilliantly  successful, 
and  then  followed  in  rapid  succession  “  John 
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Brent,”  ”  Edwin  Brotherloft,”  "  Love  and 
Skates,”  and  two  volumes  of  out-door  advent¬ 
ure  and  travel — “  The  Canoe  and  Saddle,” 
and  ”  Life  in  the  Open  Air.”  The  latter  two 
are  delightfully  fresh  and  vivid  pictures  by  for¬ 
est  and  lake,  of  prairie  and  mountain.  The 
poems,  which  are  given  to  the  world  in  this 
volume  of  biography  and  reminiscence,  are  not 
such  as  will  enhance  Winthrop’s  literary  repu¬ 
tation.  They  are  in  many  respects  crude  and 
callow,  and  one  cannot  rank  them  as  more 
valuable  than  the  literary  recreations  in  rhyme, 
wherewith  all  men  of  literary  taste  sometimes 
regale  themselves.  Though  marked  by  feeling 
and  Imagination,  the  entire  lack  of  distinctive 
feeling  for  poetic  art-form  is  everywhere  appar¬ 
ent.  It  was  in  his  prose  that  Winthrop  moved 
with  a  sure  and  certain  step,  the  easy  master 
of  his  work,  though  the  publishing  craft  utterly 
failed  to  appreciate  him  till  death  lit  a  torchon 
his  tomb.  His  novels  are  marked  by  boldness 
of  invention,  largeness  and  symmetery  of  pUn, 
grasp  of  character,  and  a  singular  and  felicitous 
union  of  robustness  and  subtlety.  There  is  a 
fresh  breezy  air  blowing  through  his  books, 
even  when  he  deals  with  mystery  or  melan¬ 
choly,  which  should  be  a  good  tonic  for  a  mor¬ 
bid  reader.  Had  Winthrop  lived  and  labored 
to  the  full  development  of  his  fine  talents,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  would  have  snatched 
the  highest  prizes  of  American  authorship 
That  he  would  have  created  a  model  of  the 
story-teller's  art  entirely  different  than  that 
which  has  the  vogue  now  in  the  James-Howells 
school  of  finicky  refinement  and  over-analysis 
it  is  not  far  away  to  assume.  It  is  pleasant 
that  such  a  volume  as  this  memorial  should 
awaken  the  younger  generation  to  the  merits 
of  one  whom  the  elders  remember  with  singu¬ 
lar  pleasure  and  interest. 

Darwinism  Stated  bv  Darwin  Himself. 

Characteristic  Passages  from  the  Writ¬ 
ings  OF  Charles  Darwin.  Selected  and 

Arranged  by  Nathan  Sheppard,  author  of 

”  Shut  up  in  Paris,”  etc.  New  York  ;  D. 

AppUton  «&*  Co. 

This  is  one  of  the  few  books  the  title  of 
which  suffices  to  explain  perfectly  its  whole 
scope  and  purpose.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  researches  and  theories  of  Darwin  have 
gone  far  to  revolutionize  the  whole  channel  of 
modern  science,  and  even  of  philosophy,  and 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  his  name  is  familiar  in 
the  mouth  of  nearly  every  one  with  any  pre¬ 
tence  of  culture,  it  is  probably  true  that  very 
few  have  read  “  The  Origin  of  Species”  and 


the  "Descent  of  Man.”  Like  many  another 
great  thinker,  his  teachings  are  more  talked 
about  than  accurately  known,  and  so  far  as 
known,  known  at  second-hand.  This  is  the 
case  with  great  names  in  literature  proper 
— Homer,  Virgil,  Dante,  Milton,  Goethe, 
Schiller,  Montaigne,  etc.  It  is  even  more  the 
case  with  great  scientific  lights,  where  some 
special  intellectual  training  and  love  of  truth 
must  enter  to  overcome  the  fiction  of  study. 
Mr.  Sheppard’s  service  to  the  reading  world  is 
that  he  has  selected  from  Darwin’s  voluminous 
writings  all  the  salient  and  characteristic  pas¬ 
sages  which  best  illustrate  his  theories  and 
present  the  researches  and  reasonings  on  which 
these  theories  are  built.  He  succeeds  in  pre¬ 
senting  these  in  such  consecutive  order  as  to 
give  an  intelligent  presentment  of  Darwin’s 
great  work  as  a  scientist,  though,  of  course,  to 
know  the  full  bearings  and  relations  of  this 
work  demands  a  study  of  the  author  at  first¬ 
hand.  For  the  casual  reader,  however,  the 
book  before  us  will  suffice  to  fill  his  needs.  It 
will  serve  to  correct  the  numerous  misrepre¬ 
sentations  of  what  Darwin  believed  and  taught, 
and  surely  no  one  has  ever  been  so  persist¬ 
ently  misrepresented,  though  in  many  cases  in¬ 
nocently.  Mr.  Sheppard  has  performed  his 
work  as  compiler  and  editor  with  acumen  and 
good  taste.  We  do  not  much  believe,  as  a 
rule,  in  books  of  “knowledge  made  easy,” 
but  this  is  one  which  proves  a  happy  excep¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  book  which  ought  to  find  a  large 
public  in  a  country  like  ours,  where  there  are 
such  numbers  of  half-educated  men,  who  crave 
intellectual  light,  and  yet  lack  the  leisure  or  in¬ 
clination,  or  perhaps  both,  to  acquire  it  by  the 
mure  slow  and  certain  channels  of  protracted 
study. 

Flowers  and  their  Pedigrees.  By  Grant 
Allen,  author  of  "  Colin  Clout’s  Calendar,” 
etc.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &•  Co. 

What  is  called  popular  science  is  often  full 
of  such  shallow  and  misleading  statements,  so 
padded  with  words  without  significance,  that  it 
is  quite  delightful  to  find  a  writer  who  is 
equally  accurate,  luminous,  and  picturesque  in 
the  art  of  presentation.  Mr.  Grant  Allen  is 
one  of  these  rare  interpreters  of  natural 
science.  Nay,  more  !  he  sheds  the  glamor 
of  a  poetic  imagination  over  the  subjects  which 
he  treats,  and  transfigures  scientific  detail  into 
something  which  fairly  glows  and  palpitates 
with  life.  Science  generally  tends  to  present 
its  material  in  a  desiccated  form,  to  eliminate 
everything  but  the  arid  fundamental  truth,  and 
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to  generalize  away  the  concrete.  Mr.  Allen’s 
piquant  method  reverses  this.  He,  of  course, 
in  studying  the  physiology  and  evolution  of 
plant-life  is  obliged  to  remind  his  readers  of 
the  technical  truths  of  botany  and  to  use  its 
nomenclature.  But  his  use  of  analysis  as  an 
instrument  of  thought  is  entirely  subordinate 
to  that  of  synthesis.  We  may  fancy  at  times, 
indeed,  that  his  analogies  and  parallels  glide 
into  mere  hypothesis.  But  his  knowledge  of 
the  field  which  he  is  exploring  is  so  evident, 
his  handling  of  the  facts  so  easy  and  masterly, 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  put  one’s  finger  on  a  weak 
link  in  the  logic.  All  of  the  essays  collected  in 
this  volume  were  originally  printed'  in  such 
English  magazines  as  Longman's  Magatint, 
the  CtfntAr'A,  Macmilian's  Magatint,\^e,  GentU- 
man's,  Belgravia,  etc.  The  subjects  are  "  The 
Daisy’s  Pedigree,”  ”  The  Romance  of  a  Way- 
side  Weed,”  “  Strawberries,”  “  Cleavers,” 
“The  Origin  of  Wheat,”  “A  Mountain 
Tulip,”  “A  Family  History,”  and  “Cuckoo 
Pint” — all  of  them  treating  of  well-known 
plants.  The  author  very  concisely  explains 
his  plan  in  his  brief  preface,  when  he  says, 
“  We  know  by  this  time  pretty  well  what  our 
English  wild-flowers  are  like ;  we  want  to 
know  next  why  they  are  just  what  they  are, 
and  how  they  came  to  be  so.”  The  corner¬ 
stone  of  his  reasoning  is  in  the  law  of  natural 
selection  or  survival  of  the  fittest,  and  applying 
this  to  his  facts  he  tells  us  in  a  very  bright  and 
delightful  way  how  some  of  the  common 
flowers  and  fiuits  have  been  evolved  from  sim¬ 
ple  weeds  seemingly  widely  different.  We 
are  told,  for  example,  how  the  luscious  straw¬ 
berry  was  developed  from  the  plant  called 
“  potentilla,”  which  exists  in  so  many  varie¬ 
ties.  Then  again  our  author  traces  the  origin 
of  wheat,  and  shows  us  how  it  is  in  descent 
only  a  degenerate  and  degraded  lily.  The 
curious  kinship  between  the  cereal,  which  is  the 
most  important  article  of  food,  and  the  lieauti- 
ful  flower  filled  with  perfume,  is  unfolded  in  a 
very  fascinating  way.  So  through  a  number 
of  chapters  Mr.  Allen  carries  us  along  as  much 
absorbed  as  if  we  were  reading  a  romance.  If 
science  were  always  taught  in  this  fashion,  its 
study  would  be  a  labor  of  love  not  confined  to 
the  few  who  have  distinctive  aptitudes  for  its 
pursuit.  Mr.  Allen  tells  us  that  this  is  the  first 
instalment  of  a  work  which  he  hopes  some  day 
to  carry  out  more  fully  and  to  which  he  means 
to  give  the  somewhat  awkward  title  of  a 
“  Functional  Companion  to  the  British  Flora.” 
It  is  to  be  hoped  he  will  find  a  more  attractive 
name  ;  for  the  matter,  judging  from  the  first 
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part,  is  sure  to  be  delightful  and  suggestive 
reading. 

Bound  Together  :  A  Sheaf  or  Papers.  By 
the  author  of  “  Wet  Days  at  Edgewood,” 
“  Reveries  of  a  Bachelor,”  etc.  New  York  : 
Charles  Seribner  s  Sons. 

This  is  the  latest  volume  in  the  complete 
collected  works  of  Donald  G.  Mitchell,  a  writer 
better  known  to  the  older  than  to  the  present 
generation  of  readers,  though  be  is  not  very 
much  past  the  intellectual  prime  of  life.  Mr. 
Mitchell’s  reputation  thirty  years  ago  was 
second  to  that  of  hardly  any  American  writer, 
but  in  some  curious  way  he  stepped  out  of 
American  literature,  and  allowed  himself  to  be 
almost  forgotten,  except  through  casual  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  magazines.  In  his  books  we 
find  scholarship,  geniality,  refined  and  fastidi¬ 
ous  taste,  something  at  times  nearly  akin  to 
genius.  Why  he  should  have  remained  so 
long  a  dumb  oracle  is  a  matter  of  sorrow  and 
wonder  to  many  of  his  old  admirers.  In  the 
present  volume  we  have  a  collection  of  papers, 
some  of  which  are  occasional,  such  as  the  cen¬ 
tenary  oration  on  Irving  and  the  lecture  on 
Titian,  delivered  before  the  Yale  Art  School  ; 
and  other  pleasant  essays  on  various  topics 
originally  printed  in  the  magazines.  Ail  these 
papers  are  readable,  fresh,  and  suggestive. 
We  are  specially  pleased  with  the  essays,  based 
on  the  author’s  observation  of  nature  and  his 
experiences  of  country  life.  These  are  racy 
and  unhackneyed  and  full  of  suggestive 
quality,  reviving  the  memories  of  his  earliest 
and  best  style. 

Hand-Book  of  Tree  Planting,  Or  Why  to 
Plant,  Whereto  Plant,  What  to  Plant, 
AND  How  to  Plant.  By  Nathaniel  H. 
Egleston,  Chief  of  Forestry  Division,  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  Washington.  New 
York  :  D.  Appleton  <Sr*  Co. 

For  many  years  forestry  has  been  a  science 
in  Germany,  ranking  among  the  learned  profes¬ 
sions.  The  needs  of  an  old  and  thickly  settled 
country  make  it  imperative  that  the  subject  of 
arboriculture  should  be  thoroughly  under¬ 
stood.  In  our  own  great  country,  where 
enormous  size  and  extravagant  habits  have 
conduced  to  make  us  reckless  in  destroying 
forests  and  indifferent  iq  cultivating  trees  ex¬ 
cept  for  purely  ornamental  purposes,  the  time 
has  only  very  recently  come  when  we  have 
begun  to  see  that  our  crass  ignorance  on  this 
subject  is  a  national  crime.  The  public  mind 
has  awakened,  and  the  matter  is  being  widely 
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and  intelligently  discussed.  The  utter  de¬ 
struction  of  our  great  northern  pine  regions, 
approaching  so  swiftly  and  surely  (if  nothing 
is  done  to  prevent),  the  denudation  of  the 
Adirondacks  threatening  the  water  supply  of 
the  Hudson,  and  similar  dangers  are  signifi¬ 
cant  threats  that  fix  the  puolic  interest. 
Books  that  throw  light  on  the  subject  of  arbor¬ 
iculture,  not  merely  as  a  means  of  gratification 
to  the  rich  in  growing  parks  and  pleasure- 
grounds,  but  as  a  matter  of  public  interest  and 
safety,  must  be  considered,  then,  as  vital  to  our 
present  public  needs.  Mr.  Egleston  has  writ¬ 
ten  a  compact  and  well-considered  hand-book 
on  this  theme,  and  appears  to  speak  ex  cathe~ 
dra.  Aside  from  the  claims  justified  in  his 
little  book,  his  position  under  government 
should  assure  us  of  the  fact,  though  unfortu¬ 
nately  office-holding  is  not  always  a  guarantee 
of  fitness.  The  author  has  evidently  had  a 
wide  practical  experience  in  the  culture  of  trees 
and  studied  the  science  underlying  it  with  zeal 
and  thoroughness.  Not  the  least  interesting 
part  of  the  book  to  the  general  reader  will  be 
the  very  intelligent  and  comprehensive  study 
of  the  needs  of  preserving  and  augmenting 
our  forest  areas,  found  in  the  first  sections,  as 
these  are  so  germane  to  the  discussion  now 
going  on. 


FOREIGN  LITERARY  NOTES. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  the  author 
of  “Travels  on  a  Donkey,”  “Treasure  Is¬ 
land,”  etc.,  has  been  seriously  sick  at  Nice. 
The  loss  of  this  author  would  be  seriously  felt 
in  literature. 

The  note-books  of  the  late  Abraham  Hay¬ 
ward,  a  sketch  of  whose  life  and  character  is 
given  in  the  present  number  of  The  Eclectic, 
will  be  edited  by  Mr.  Kinglake. 

Among  foreign  literary  men  of  note,  who 
have  just  died,  are  Blanchard  Jerrold,  son  of 
Douglass  Jerrold,  and  a  versatile  journalist, 
novelist,  and  essayist ;  the  great  French  his¬ 
torian,  Miguet,  and  Richard  Hengist  Horne. 
The  latter  poet  is  not  much  known  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  generation,  but  literary  men  agree  in  look¬ 
ing  on  him  as  one  of  the  remarkable  pOets  of 
his  century.  A  complete  edition  of  his  works 
is  about  to  be  published. in  London.  He  will 
probably  become  widely  famous  now  that  he  is 
dead,  a  fate  which  has  befallen  the  fame  of 
more  than  one  great  man.  His  greatest  poem 
was  “  Orion,”  an  epic. 


Holland,  it  is  said,  has  only  one  poet  who 
is  a  woman.  This  is  Miss  Stratenus,  who  is 
now  visiting  London,  and  who  is  described 
as  charming  both  as  poet  and  as  woman. 

M.  August  Lahure,  the  manager  of  a  great 
Paris  printing  office,  has  written  a  letter  to  the 
Alliance  Fran9ais  on  the  diminution  of  the 
French  bonk  trade.  He  says  it  is  owing  to 
the  lessening  number  of  persons  who  speak 
French,  and  shows  that  English  is  gaining 
ground  in  the  French  West  Indies,  in  New 
Caledonia,  and  Tahiti.  The  loss  of  Alsace 
and  Lorraine  was  a  severe  blow  to  French 
books.  M.  Lahure’ s  remedy  is  compulsory 
colonial  education  in  Algiers  and  elsewhere. 

The  Atkenaum  declares  that  Mr.  Speed's 
edition  of  Keats  recently  published  by  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.  contains  little  that  is  new.  “  The 
edition,”  it  alleges,  “  is  practically  the  same 
as  Lord  Houghton's,  even  to  its  misprints.  . 
The  greater  number  of  Lord  Houghton’s  notes 
are  given  without  signature,  though  some  are 
signed  E.  D.  Mr.  Speed  should  have  taken 
care  to  warn  the  reader  against  crediting  him 
with  these  notes.” 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  indicates  the  tenor  of 
General  Gordon’s  unpublished  theological 
work.  Instead  of  opening  new  views,  the 
writer  reminds  us  of  the  time  of  the  Puritans, 
when  the  love  of  parallelisms  between  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  was  at  its  height ;  when 
the  soldiers  of  Cromwell  prayed  aloud  to  be 
delivered  from  the  old  Adam.  For  every  inci¬ 
dent  connected  with  the  fall  of  man.  General 
Gordon  traces  the  New  Testament,  not  only  a 
counter-balancing  remedy  to  enable  the  fallen 
to  retrieve  the  lost  ground,  but  an  identity  of 
the  means  of  recovery,  with  the  cause  of  the 
original  transgression.  This  he  recognizes  in 
the  act  of  partaking  of  the  sacramental  ele¬ 
ments,  the  meet  and  fitting  remedy  against  sin 
introduced  into  the  world  by  the  act  of  eating 
the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  life. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  asserts  that  Matthew 
Arnold  made  £1200  by  his  lecturing  tour  in 
America. 

Dr.  Eveurs,  the  American  dentist  of  Paiis. 
has  bought  the  American  copyright  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  translation  of  Heine’s  Memoirs,  and  will 
publish  it  in  May. 

The  English  edition  of  the  memoirs  of  Prin¬ 
cess  Alice  will  be  ready  in  April.  The  corre¬ 
spondence  of  the  Princess  with  the  Queen,  from 
English  originals  in  the  possession  of  the 
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^uecn  and  other  members  of  the  royal  family, 
extends  from  1862  to  1880. 

We  may  expect  from  Matthew  Arnold,  by 
and  by,  a  book  on  America,  which  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  pungent  and  suggestive.  It  is  reported 
that  he  has  made  a  huge  collections  of  memo¬ 
randa  on  the  queer  social  facts  he  observed  in 
America. 

The  authenticity  of  the  recently  discovered 
manuscript  of  Kant,  which  is  to  be  reproduced 
photographically,  is  unquestionable.  It  was 
first  mentioned  in  J.  G.  Hasse’s  “  Remarkable 
Sayings  of  Kant,  by  one  of  his  Table  Com¬ 
panions,'*  published  in  1804.  the  year  in  which 
Kant  died.  Hasse  therein  refers  to  the  work, 
which  the  author  had  several  times  shown 
him,  and  to  which  he  (Kant)  had  not  only  given 
the  title  “  System  of  Pure  Philosophy,”  but 
of  which  he  spoke  as  being  “  his  principal 
work,  his  chtf  d'eruvre,”  an  absolute  whole, 
completing  his  system,  and  only  needing  to  be 
properly  arranged — an  arrangement  which 
Kant  hoped  to  have  lime  left  him  to  accom¬ 
plish. 

The  distinguised  preacher,  P^re  Didon,  is 
about  to  publish  a  book  on  the  Germans,  which 
is  said  to  be  remarkable  for  its  generous  im¬ 
partiality.  He  warmly  praises  the  patriotism 
displayed  by  the  Germans  :  ”  Kings  and  Em¬ 
peror,  Chancellor  and  Ministers,  soldiers  and 
literary  men,  students  and  workmen,  only 
dream  of  laboring  for  their  country.  They 
have  but  one  watchword — the  Fatherland  be¬ 
fore  everything  !  Their  partiotism  is  beyond 
dispute.”  He  adds  :  “  I  shall  never  forget  my 
indignation  and  anguish  while  reading  the 
French  newspapers  in  Germany.  I  often 
found  in  the  columns  of  a  certain  Parisian 
journal  more  insults  against  my  country  than 
in  all  the  voluminous  gazettes  of  Berlin  to¬ 
gether.” 

The  Late  Charles  Stewart  Calverley,  (he 
author  of  “  Fly  Leaves,”  was  an  accomplished 
scholar  ;  and  he  left  at  Oxford,  it  is  said,  an 
extraordinary  and  durable  reputation  as  a  wit. 
The  good  things  of  ”  Blades,”  as  he  was  then 
called,  are  still  retailed  to  the  freshmen  of  the 
University.  An  accident  on  the  ice  crippled 
Mr,  Calverley’s  powers  much  in  the  later  years 
of  his  life. 

Max  O’Rell,  the  author  of  “John  Bull 
et  Son  Isle,”  has  complained  in  the  English 
newspapers  that  the  American  publishers  of 
his  book  have  not  sent  him  an  honorarium. 
To  this  a  correspondent  of  the  St.  James 
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Gautte  replies  :  ”  If  the  ingenuous  M.  Max 
O’Rell  would  take  a  walk  down,  not  Fleet 
Street,  but  Booksellers’  Row,  he  might  see  an¬ 
other  side  of  the  copyright  question.  He 
might  notice  a  popular  American  work  called 
‘  Democracy,’  published  by  three  British  pub¬ 
lishers  at  the  exceedingly  low  price  of  6d.  or 
4jd.  cash.  Compared  with  the  40  cents  (is. 
8d.).  or  even  20  cents  (lod.),  the  American 
publishers  charge  for  their  work,  this  will  show 
him  the  gratifying  fart  that  he  is  more  appre¬ 
ciated  in  America  than  the  author  of  *  Democ¬ 
racy  ’  in  this  country  ;  for,  reduced  to  a  least 
common  multiple,  he  is  worth  nearly  6d.  more, 
or  100  per  cent,  than  his  similarly  placed 
anonymous  American.  A  yard  or  so  further 
on  he  might  see  the  *  Bad  Boy’s  Diary,’  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  same  three  eager  enthusiasts  for 
the  diffusion  of  American  literature  ;  and  of 
‘Don’t  ’  and  ‘  Never  ’  and  ‘  Always  ’  he  may 
see  at  least  four  copyright  editions  pirated — 
1  beg  pardon,  ‘  re-issued  ’ — in  this  country. 
And  then,  if  he  desired  further  enlightenment 
on  the  subject,  he  might  find  out  how  many 
English  checks  were  in  the  scrap-books  ot  the 
American  authors  of  these  works.” 

Prince  Leopold,  of  England,  who  died  on 
the  28th  ult.,  at  Cannes,  France,  very  sud¬ 
denly,  was  the  youngest  son  of  Queen  Victoria. 
He  inherited  the  literary,  scholarly,  and  artistic 
tastes  of  his  father  in  large  measure.  Educated 
at  Cambridge  U  niversity,  he  took  a  high  degree, 
and  specially  distinguished  himself  in  lile^- 
ture,  philosophy,  and  the  languages.  IDs  lit¬ 
erary  ability  was  very  marked,  and  he  was  the 
author  of  two  books.  He  was  accustomed  to 
remark  jocosely  that  if  the  Royal  Family  went 
out  of  business  in  virtue  of  England  becoming 
a  republic,  that  he  could  himself  make  an  hon¬ 
est  living  by  teaching  music  or  the  classics,  or 
by  writing  for  the  periodicals. 


MISCELLANY. 

The  Migrations  of  the  Springbok.  — 
Many  travellers  in  South  Africa  have  men¬ 
tioned  the  ”  trek-bokken,”  as  the  Boers  call  the 
pilgrimages  of  the  springbok,  but  none  have 
painted  them  more  vividly  than  the  late  Cap¬ 
tain  Gordon  Cumming.  One  morning,  as  he 
had  been  lying  awake  in  his  wagon  fur  some 
two  hours  before  daybreak,  he  had  heard  the 
continual  grunting  of  male  springboks,  but 
took  no  particular  notice  of  the  sound.  “  On 
my  rising,  when  it  was  clear,  and  looking 
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about  me,  I  beheld  the  ground  to  the  north* 
ward  of  my  camp  actually  covered  with  a  dense 
living  mass  of  springboks,  marching  steadily 
and  slowly  along,  extending  from  an  opening 
in  a  long  range  of  hills  on  the  west,  through 
which  they  continued  pouring  like  the  flood  of 
some  great  river,  to  a  ridge  about  half  a  mile 
to  the  east,  over  which  they  disappeared.  The 
breadth  of  the  ground  which  they  covered  might 
have  been  somewhere  about  half  a  mile.  1 
stood  upon  the  fore-chest  of  my  wagon  for 
nearly  two  hours,  lost  in  wonder  at  the  novel 
and  beautiful  scene  which  was  passing  before 
me,  and  had  some  diflEiculty  in  convincing 
myself  that  it  was  a  reality  which  I  beheld, 
and  not  the  wild  and  exaggerated  picture  of 
a  hunter’s  dream.  During  this  time  their  vast 
legions  continued  streaming  through  the  neck 
in  the  hills,  in  one  unbroken,  compact  pha¬ 
lanx."  It  has  sometimes  happened  that  a  flock 
of  sheep  has  strayed  into  the  line  of  march. 
In  such  cases  the  flock  has  been  overlapped, 
enveloped  in  the  springbok  army,  and  forced 
to  join  in  the  march.  4  n^^st  astonishing 
example  of  the  united  power  of  the  springbok 
was  witnessed  by  a  well-known  hunter.  During 
the  passage  of  one  of  these  armies  a  lion  was 
seen  in  the  midst  of  the  antelopes,  forced  to 
take  unwilling  part  in  the  march.  He  had  evi¬ 
dently  miscalculated  his  leap  and  sprung  too 
far,  alighting  upon  the  main  body.  Those  upon 
whom  he  alighted  must  have  recoiled  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  allow  him  to  reach  the  ground,  and 
then  the  pressure  from  both  flanks  and  the  rear 
prevented  him  from  escaping  from  his  strange 
captivity.  As  only  the  front  ranks  of  these 
armies  can  put  their  heads  to  the  ground,  we 
very  naturally  wonder  how  those  in  the  middle 
and  rear  can  feed.  The  mode  which  is  adopted 
is  equally  simple  and  efl!icacious.  When  the 
herd  arrives  at  pasturage,  those  animals  which 
occupy  the  front  feed  greedily  until  they  can 
eat  no  more.  Then,  being  ruminants,  they 
need  rest  in  order  to  enable  them  to  chew  the 
cud.  So  they  fall  out  of  the  ranks  and  quietly 
chew  the  cud  until  the  column  has  almost 
passed  them,  whtn  they  fall  in  at  the  rear  and 
gradually  work  thtirway  to  the  front  again. 
As  to  water,  they  do  not  require  it,  many  of 
these  South  African  antelopes  possessing  the 
singular  property  of  being  able  to  exist  for 
months  together  without  drinking. — Sunday 
Magatint. 

“Childre.n’s  Parties  in  Winter.” — Dr. 
Cullimore,  of  the  North-West  London  Hos¬ 
pital,  has  written  to  the  Evening  Standard  what 


we  conceive  to  be  a  very  sensible  letter,  point¬ 
ing  out  the  perils  which  beset  children’s  parties 
in  winter.  The  subject  is  one  which  may  well 
receive  the  thoughtful  attention  of  parents  and 
all  who  are  solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  the 
young.  Dr.  Cullimore’s  principal  objections, 
which  are  based  on  physical  grounds  chiefly, 
are  urged  for  the  benefit  of  children  under 
seven  years  of  age.  We  would  extend  the  pro¬ 
hibition  to  twelve,  or  even  a  little  later.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  recognize  that  the  so-called 
“pleasure”  of  a  children’s  party  involves  a 
very  large  measure  of  excitement,  both  before 
and  after  the  event ;  so  that,  apart  from  the 
exposure  to  the  chances  of  “chill”  and  improp¬ 
er  food  and  drink  on  the  occasion,  there  is  an 
amount  of  wear  and  tear  and  waste  attending 
these  parties  which  ought  to  be  estimated,  and 
the  estimate  can  scarcely  be  a  low  one.  It  may 
seem  ungracious  to  strive  to  put  a  limit  on  the 
pleasures  of  the  young,  but  it  must  not  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  early  youth  is  the  period  of  growth 
and  development,  and  that  anything  and  every¬ 
thing  that  causes  special  waste  of  organized 
material  without  a  compensatory  stimulus  to 
nutrition  ought  to  be  avoided.  Dr.  Cullimore 
has  dealt  with  the  general  effects  on  health, 
and  he  has  not  exaggerated  the  evils  that 
sometimes  ensue,  and  are  always  likely  to  be 
entailed  by  this  form  of  juvenile  amusement. 
We  turn  from  these  to  the  mental  and  nerve 
injuries  inflicted  on  the  growing  organism. 
They  are  certainly  not  to  be  disregarded.  A 
perfect  storm  of  excitement  rages  in  the  little 
brain  from  the  moment  the  invitation  has  been 
received,  and  the  affair  is  talked  about  in  the 
nursery  until  after  the  evening.  Sleep  is  dis¬ 
turbed  by  dreams,  or,  in  some  cases,  prevented 
by  thinking  of  the  occasion,  and  afterward  the 
excitement  does  not  subside  until  days  have 
elapsed,  perhaps  not  before  another  invitation 
is  received.  Not  only  in  winter,  but  at  ail 
seasons,  we  think  the  amusements  of  young 
children  ought  to  be  simple,  unexciting,  and  as 
free  as  possible  from  the  characteristics  of  the 
“pleasures”  of  later  years.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  "children’s  parties  ”  are  in  no  way  nec¬ 
essary  to  the  happiness  of  child  life. — Lancet. 

An  Anecdote  of  Harriet  Marti.neau. — 
We  were  in  her  library  (though  indeed  there 
were  bookshelves  everywhere  at  The  Knoll), 
the  view  from  which  naturally  extorted  my  ad¬ 
miration.  "  Yes,”  she  said,  ”  the  look-out  is 
charming  ;  it  is  sometimes  indeed  so  beautiful 
that  I  scarcely  dare  withdraw  my  eyes  from  it 
for  fear  it  should  melt.”  I  praised  the  fresh* 
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ness  of  her  little  lawn,  “Yes,’  she  said,  “  but 
you  have  no  idea  of  the  trouble  it  took  me  to 
get  the  turf.  You  would  think,  perhaps,  with 
these  green  mountains  so  near  that  it  was  a 
common  commodity,  but  the  fact  is  where  once 
it  is  taken  away  it  never  grows  again  ;  the 
place  is  left  bare.  I  could  get  no  turf,  in  fact, 
for  love  or  money,  and  was  at  my  wit’s  end  for 
it,  when  a  very  curious  circumstance  happen¬ 
ed.  One  morning  I  found  a  cartload  of  turf 
lying  on  the  gravel  yonder  where  it  had  been 
pitchforked  over  the  wall.  A  bit  of  paper  was 
pinned  to  a  slab  of  it,  with  these  words  written 
on  it  in  a  vile  scrawl ;  “  To  Harriet  Martineau, 
from  a  lover  of  her  Forest  and  Game  Law  tales 
— A  poacher.’’  I  dare  say  it  was  stolen,  but 
that  dishonest  tribute  to  my  merits  always  gave 
me  great  pleasure.” — ComkilL 

The  Dukedom  of  Bronte. — This  is  that 
estate  of  Bronte  which,  together  with  the  title 
of  Duca  di  Bronte,  was  given  by  Ferdinand 
IV.  to  Lord  Kelson  in  1799-  It  is  now  held, 
with  the  title,  by  Viscount  Bridport.  the  collat¬ 
eral  descendant  on  the  spindle  side  of  this 
the  most  popular  hero  in  our  history.  It  is  of 
great  importance  and  of  immense  extent ;  and 
in  the  old  maps  takes  in  the  very  summit  of 
Mount  Etna,  crater,  lava,  snows,  and  all. 
Nelson  never  saw  his  Sicilian  holding — the 
lands  which  made  him  a  duke  and  gave  him  a 
duchy  ;  but  he  sent  for  the  “  campiert  ” — liter¬ 
ally  field-guards — to  go  down  to  him  at  Paler¬ 
mo,  where  he  feasted  them  royally  on  board 
his  ship.  The  name  of  Maniace  comes  from 
the  small  town  which  was  built,  not  far  from 
the  Gastello — built  by  and  named  after  George 
Maniaces,  **  first  sword-bearer  and  .Master  of 
the  Palace  of  Michael,  Emperor  of  Constanti¬ 
nople,  and  Prefect  of  Sicily  ” — to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  a  victory  that  he  gained  over 
the  Saracens  about  the  year  a.d.  1032.  In 
proof  of  which  victory  is  there  not,  about  two 
miles  up  the  river,  a  huge  ruck  called  the  Sar¬ 
acen’s  Rock  to  this  day,  showing  where  the 
fight  came  off  and  the  sword-bearer  was  the 
conqueror?  After  the  town  was  built  a  Bene¬ 
dictine  monastery  was  founded  in  1173  by 
yueen  Margaret,  then  the  widow  of  William 
the  Bad.  It  was  dedicated  by  her  to  "  Santa 
Maria.’’  After  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  was 
ordained,  it  was  said  to  be  dedicated  to  “  La 
Madre  di  Dio.’’  When  Margaret’s  son,  Will¬ 
iam  the  Good,  built  the  splendid  glory  of 
Monreale  above  Palermo,  he  gave  to  this  lat¬ 
ter  sculptured  dream  and  inlaid  jewel  supreme 
jurisdiction  over  the  less  stately  establishment 


of  Maniace.  But  the  greater  seems  to  have 
had  some  consideration  for  the  less,  for  we  are 
told  that  “  Theobald,  the  first  Abbot  and  Bish¬ 
op  of  Monreale,  granted  parochial  rights  to  the 
Church  of  Maniace  ;  and  Nicholas,  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Messina,  again  made  it  exempt  with 
a  new  diploma,  and  declared  all  the  churches 
which  belonged  to  it  throughout  his  diocese 
free.”  They  say  that  Queen  Margaret's  jew¬ 
els  are  buried  within  an  arrow’s  flight  from 
Maniace.  Why  they  should  have  been  buried, 
and  on  what  occasion  of  disturbance,  history 
does  not  explain.  In  our  own  times,  however, 
during  the  Sicilian  revolution,  the  deeds  and 
old  important  documents  pertaining  to  the 
estate  were  buried  for  safety  in  the  garden  ; 
and  there  is  a  tradition  of  certain  jewels  hid¬ 
den  under  the  flooring  tiles,  also  at  the  same 
time  for  the  same  purpose  of  safe  concealment ; 
which  jewels,  by  the  way,  have  never  come  to 
light.  The  first  Abbot  of  Maniace  was  Will¬ 
iam  Blesense,  brother  to  the  famous  Pierre 
du  Blois.  But  he  resigned  his  office  in  two 
years  ;  and  his  brcj^her  Pierre,  who,  as  tutor 
to  the  king,  was  used  to  the  softnesses  of  life, 
and  probably  had  no  taste  for  the  rough  mis¬ 
sionary  work  necessary  to  an  abbot  living  in 
the  wilds  of  Sicily,  wrote  to  congratulate  him 
on  his  decision,  and  to  advise  his  immediate 
return  to  France.  There  were  two  other  ab¬ 
bots  of  note  among  the  long  list  of  spiritual 
rulers  lording  it  over  the  half-savage  souls  un¬ 
der  the  shadow  of  Mount  Etna.  One  was  the 
Blessed  William,  who  had  to  do  with  the  Sara¬ 
cens,  and  who,  unarmed  and  incomplete,  went 
out  to  meet  a  band  of  these  black-browed  ma¬ 
rauders,  whom  he  hoped  to  convert  by  godly 
speech.  Finding  that  his  exhortations  had  no 
effea,  he  seized  the  luckless  donkey  of  a  pass¬ 
er-by,  took  off  the  beast’s  hind-leg,  and  with 
this  sole  weapon,  like  another  Samson — sub¬ 
stituting  a  living  leg  for  a  dead  jaw-bone — 
overcame  the  foe  and  put  them  to  the  rout. 
When  he  stuck  the  donkey’s  leg  on  again,  he 
put  it  on  the  wrong  way  ;  wnich,  inconvenient 
for  the  animal,  was  a  standing  attestation  of 
the  miracle.  In  spite  of  this  miracle,  how¬ 
ever,  William  is  only  Blessed.  His  friends 
were  to  poor  to  pay  for  his  Sanctification.  His 
body  yet  lies  beneath  the  altar  in  the  church 
within  the  castle  walls.  It  is  almost  entire, 
wanting  the  arms  ;  is  clothed  in  the  Benedic¬ 
tine  habit,  and  is  venerated  exceedingly  by  the 
poor  people  who  come  there  to  the  weekly 
Mass.  The  second  abbot  of  note,  and  the  last, 
was  Roger  Borgin,  he  who  was  afterward  the 
infamous  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  and  whose 
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name  still  survives  in  one  of  the  vineyards, 
which  is  called  to  this  day  “  Vigneto  Borgia.” 
He,  too,  had  no  special  love  fur  the  wild  life 
of  a  mitred  missionary,  and,  “  with  the  consent 
of  the  King,  and  the  good  pleasure  of  the 
Apostolic  See,”  he  sold  the  whole  concern, 
in  1497,  to  the  hospital  at  Palermo,  for  2000 
gold  pieces  down,  reserving  to  himself,  how¬ 
ever,  a  yearly  pension  of  700  gold  pieces  in 
addition.  ”  In  the  name  of  the  Abbey,  then, 
the  Rectors  of  the  above-named  hospital  pro¬ 
nounce  the  eleventh  vote  in  the  Parliaments, 
and  now  style  themselves  temporal  lords  of 
Bronte,  a  populous  town,  certainly  without 
armed  rights,  but  with  absolute  power  in  the 
choice  of  the  magistrates.”  The  end  of  all 
things  ecclesiastical  came  in  1693.  when  an 
earthquake  levelled  to  the  dust  convent  and 
church  ;  the  only  portion  of  this  last  left  stand¬ 
ing  being  that  eastern  part  where  the  body  of 
the  Blessed  William  was  lying  in  peace  in  his 
Benedictine  robes.  Architecturally,  the  value 
of  what  is  left  consists  in  the  fine  old  Norman 
door  studded  with  large-headed  iron  nails,  in 
the  obtusely-pointed  Norman  arches,  and  the 
pillars,  of  which  there  are  eight,  with  curious 
old  carving  on  the  capitals." — TempU  Bar, 

Algiers  from  the  Sea.  —  Of  all  the  towns 
on  the  Mediterranean  between  Tunis  and  Tan¬ 
gier  there  is  none  so  calculated  to  enchant  the 
traveller  upon  a  first  view  as  Algiers,  both  on 
account  of  the  beauty  of  its  natural  surround¬ 
ings  and  the  unfamiliar  and  striking  configura¬ 
tion  of  the  city  itself.  He  has  taken,  let  it  be 
supposed,  the  usual  route  from  the  north 
through  France,  and  in  mid-November  is 
flying  south  with  the  last  of  the  long-linger¬ 
ing  swallows  ;  he  has  escaped  the  storms  of 
the  Gulf  of  Lyons  ;  the  dreaded  Levanter  has 
not  necessitated  a  run  into  Barcelona,  the 
Balearic  Isles  are  passed  just  as  the  sun  is 
rising  and  playing  at  bo-peep  with  the  vast 
swell  of  the  dark  blue  sea  ;  when  within  a  few 
hours  he 'becomes  aware  of  his  proximity  to 
the  land  of  the  sun.  The  sea  calms  perceptibly, 
and  through  the  fresh  cool  air  come  warm 
wafts  from  the  south  that  do  not  at  first  seem 
to  mingle  with  the  common  air,  but  wander 
freely  and  treat  it  as  a  foreign  element  ; 
everything  on  deck  becomes  by  degrees  hot  to 
the  touch  beneath  the  uprising  sun.  Suddenly, 
due  south  over  the  bows  of  the  steamer,  in  the 
pale  purple  atmosphere,  are  seen  two  distinct 
rays  of  light  broadening  faiilike  upward  from 
the  steady  solid  line  of  the  deep  blue  sea. 
Those  shafts  of  light  that  break  the  continuity 
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of  the  horizontal  ether  are  thrown  off  the  white 
houses,  domes,  and  minarets  of  Algiers  ;  and, 
even  as  the  moon  is  fed  from  the  exhauslless 
son,  so  does  that  city,  spread  terrace  and 
crescent-wise  on  the  steep  sides  of  its  hills, 
borrow  an  ineffable  splendor  of  light  from 
that  luminary.  A  little  further  run  of  the 
steamer  and  a  long  line  of  purple  mountains  is 
revealed,  at  first  appearing  as  a  veritable  coast, 
so  sharp  is  the  contour  and  so  intense  the 
color  ;  and  then,  in  a  moment,  the  city  itself  is 
seen  rising  in  dazzling  radiance  above  the  sea, 
white  with  almost  blinding  intensity,  and 
forming  a  picture  too  brilliant  to  be  scanned 
with  ease,  if  it  were  not  for  the  dark  blue  hills 
and  luxuriant  vegetation  of  its  immediate  back¬ 
ground  and  its  incomparable  setting  of  moun¬ 
tain  and  sea.  As  it  is,  colored  lenses  are 
brought  into  requisition  by  the  passengers ; 
those  who  were  sceptical  as  to  the  phenomenal 
sun  of  Africa  are  gladly  convinced  ;  the  Danish 
lieutenant  forgets  to  abuse  Bismarck,  and  the 
Polish  lady,  who  has  been  relieving  the  tedium 
of  the  voyage  by  endeavoring  to  compel  the 
crazy  piano  in  the  saloon  to  express  the  subt¬ 
leties  of  Chopin’s  nocturnes,  dons  a  veil  of 
diaphanous  texture  ;  and  every  one  shares  in 
that  nervous  excitation  which  the  Algerian  air 
never  fails  to  effect  in  northern  temperaments. 
It  is  difficult  to  conceive  anything  more  allur¬ 
ing.  more  fantastically  beautiful,  than  the  view 
of  Algiers  from  the  Mediterranean  under  such 
circumstances  ;  it  appears  as  a  triangular  mass 
of  white  buildings  that  have  apparently  been 
charged  by  some  enemy  on  the  hills  behind  and 
have  stayed  their  precipitate  flight  into  the  sea 
with  picturesque  abruptness. — Magazine  of  Art. 

The  Company  of  Authors. —  A  ‘‘prelim¬ 
inary  prospectus  ”  announces  the  formation 
of  a  society  of  literary  men  under  the  style  and 
title  of  The  Company  of  Authors.  Its  aims 
and  objects,  as  set  forth  in  the  prospectus, 
stripped  of  all  but  the  essentials,  appear  to  be 
fourfold.  Thus,  the  question  of  International 
Copyright  is  placed  in  the  front,  and  the  com¬ 
pany  pledge  themselves  to  take  action — but 
of  what  kind  we  learn  nothing.  The  only  line 
of  action  which  seems  likely  to  be  effective, 
after  so  many  abortive  attempts,  is  to  awaken 
the  whole  American  people  as  a  body  to  a 
sense  of  the  national  iniquity  in  continuing  to 
permit  the  piracy  and  robbery  of  English  writ¬ 
ers  ;  but  in  order  to  effect  this  object,  there 
will  be  needed  something  more  effective  than 
the  occasional  cry  of  indignation  and  wrath 
which  from  time  to  time  escapes  from  an  in- 
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jured  author.  On  this  point  we  await  further 
information,  and  shall  be  glad  to  hear  what  the 
company  propose  to  attempt.  The  second  of 
their  objects  is  the  promotion  of  a  bill  for  the 
registration  of  titles.  The  present  position 
of  things,  especially  for  novelists  and  poets, 
has  grown  intolerable  ;  the  search  after  a  good 
title  which  has  never  yet  been  used  becomes 
daily  more  difficult ;  all  the  short  proverbs 
in  the  language  are  used  up ;  all  the  better 
known  poetic  phrases  have  served  in  their 
turn  ;  and  an  incredible  number  of  names  have 
been  invented  and  combined.  If  registration 
were  made  compulsory  in  order  to  secure  a 
title,  there  are  so  many  thousands  of  titles  in 
which  it  would  be  mere  waste  of  time  and  trouble 
to  maintain  any  right  that  immense  relief 
would  be  immediately  felt.  The  grievance  is 
really  greater  than  it  seems  because,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  the  tribe  of  novelists  attach  so  much 
importance  to  the  title.  The  next  point  is  the 
position  of  the  company  toward  publishers. 
This,  we  are  pleased  to  observe,  is  by  no  means 
one  of  hostility,  but  quite  the  reverse.  The 
prospectus  insists  that  the  interests  of  authors 
and  publishers  are  identical,  and  points  out 
that  the  author  is,  in  many  cases,  to  blame  in 
any  disputes  which  may  arise  between  himself 
and  his  publisher  ;  and  this  from  sheer  igno¬ 
rance  of  everything  connected  with  the  trade  of 
publishing.  It  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  the 
efforts  of  the  company  to  "  maintain  friendly 
relations  *’  between  author  and  publisher  may 
be  appreciated  on  both  sides.  Lastly,  the 
associatior  will  advise  and  assist  the  inex¬ 
perienced  writer  in  many  useful  ways.  The 
company  is  not  apparently  intended  for  trading 
purposes  at  all,  and  does  not  propose  to  estab¬ 
lish  itself  as  a  publishing  house.  The  prospectus, 
in  fact,  points  to  an  experiment  which  is  entirely 
new  in  the  history  of  literature — the  combina 
tion  of  authors  for  the  advancement  and  pro¬ 
tection  of  their  own  interests.  We  shall  watch 
its  development  and  progress  with  considerable 
interest. — Saturday  Revinv. 

The  English  Knights  Templar.  —  The 
reign  of  Henry  III.,  which  occupied  fifty-six 
years  of  the  thirteenth  century,  appears  to  have 
been  the  culmination  of  the  power  and  wealth 
of  the  Templars.  But  their  position  became 
invidious  ;  their  privileges  encroached  on  the 
rights  of  the  Church  and  the  prerogatives  of 
the  Sovereign  and  feudal  chiefs.  It  is  not 
wonderful  that,  distinguished  and  enriched  as 
the  Templars  had  been,  their  hearts  should 
have  been  lifted  up  with  the  pride  which  goes 


before  a  fall.  The  Templars  were  the  **  cream 
of  the  cream"  of  European  chivalry,  and  the 
esprit  de  torps  of  the  Order  inflamed  the  pride 
which  chivalry  universally  inspired.  Their 
pride,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  shown 
itself  in  magnificent  buildings  ;  their  precep- 
tories,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  few  re¬ 
mains  of  them,  at  Temple  Hurst  and  elsewhere, 
were  unostentatious.  Indeed,  as  they  were 
only  transient  oexupants  of  their  houses,  they 
were  nut  likely  to  expend  much  on  their  archi¬ 
tecture  or  their  ornament.  Of  the  history  of 
the  Templars  in  Yorkshire,  between  the  time 
of  their  establishment  and  their  dissolution, 
scarcely  any  records  remain.  That  many  of 
the  Templars  were  stain^  with  the  licentious¬ 
ness  of  the  age  is  by  no  means  improbable. 
In  January  1308  orders  were  given  that  the 
Templars  throughout  England  should  be  ar¬ 
rested  and  their  property  sequestered.  The 
King  had  sent  a  writ  to  the  Sheriff  of  York¬ 
shire,  Sir  John  de  Creppinge,  commanding  him 
to  summon  twenty-four  discreet  and  faithful 
knights,  to  be  at  York  on  the  morrow  of  the 
Purification,  the  day  appointed  for  the  capture 
of  the  Templars.  The  Templars,  who  had 
been  brought  together  from  all  the  northern 
counties  to  York,  had  undergone  examination 
from  April  27th  to  May  4th,  1310.  We  are  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  that  they  were  only  twenty-five 
in  number ;  most  of  their  names  indicate 
their  Yorkshire  origin.  (See  List  in  Raine’s 
Fast  Ebor.,  p.  372.)  Among  them  were  the 
preceptor  of  Ribston,  William  de  Grafton  ; 
the  preceptor  of  Flaxflete,  William  de  la 
Fenne  ;  the  preceptor  of  Newsome,  Godfrey 
de  Arches,  and  two  priests.  William  de  Graf¬ 
ton.  of  Ribston,  as  appears  from  his  examina¬ 
tion,  had  been  thirty-two  years  in  the  Order, 
having  been  admitted  in  London  by  the  Grand 
Master.  Being  questioned  on  the  subject  of 
its  imputed  heresies,  he  replied  that  he  believed 
as  other  men  believed  ;  and  as  to  the  abne¬ 
gation  of  Christ,  he  declared  thatffie  had  never 
heard  of  such  things.  The  distribution  of  the 
Templars  among  the  monasteries  soon  after¬ 
ward  took  place.  John  de  Hopperton,  former¬ 
ly  a  Templar,  appears  as  enjoying  free  main¬ 
tenance  fiom  the  preceptory  at  Ribston.  near 
Wetherby,  then  held  by  the  Hospitallers. 
Among  the  charges  on  their  revenues  in  1338 
are  the  annual  wages,  six  marks  each,  of  twelve 
Templars,  among  whom  are  several  Yorkshire- 
men.  The  records  of  the  Exchequer  contain 
numerous  documents  relating  to  the  property 
of  the  Templars  in  this  country. —  Yorkshire 
A  ixkeroiogieal  Jourual. 
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LONGEVITY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

A  FARTHER  volume  in  connection  with  the 
tenth  census  of  the  United  Sutes  has  just  been 
published.  It  gives  separately  and  distinctly 
f  ir  every  State  (he  population  from  one  year 
and  under  to  every  too  years  and  over.  By  lak> 
iug  in  each  Stale  the  number  of  the  very  aged, 
that  is  of  those  from  go  to  too  years  and  up* 
ward,  and  finding  how  many  times  it  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  total  population,  the  interesting 
result  obtained  is,  that  the  proportion  of  the 
t  ery  aged  to  the  total  population  is  greatest  in 
the  Southern  States.  Louisiana  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  list  in  regard  to  extraordinary 
rases  of  longevity,  Mississippi  comes  second, 
and  Alabama  third.  The  rest  of  the  States 
come  in  the  following  order  ;  South  Carolina, 
I  lorida,  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  Virginia, 
Tennessee,  Texas,  Arkansas,  Kentucky,  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  Maryland,  California,  Dela¬ 
ware,  Nevada,  Colorado,  West  Virginia,  Mis- 
s.juri,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Ohio,  Rhode 
I -land,  Indiana,  New  York,  Michigan,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Massachusetts,  Wisconsin,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  Minnesota,  Illinois,  Oregon,  Kansas, 
Maine,  Connecticut,  Iowa,  and  Nebraska. 
It  is  demonstrated,  ior  example,  from  the 
tables  that  there  are,  proportionally  to  the  total 
population,  nine  times  more  of  the  age  of  too 
years  in  Alabama  than  in  New  York,  and  fif- 
l.:en  times  more  than  in  Maine, 

Cost  of  Wheat  Cui.tivation. — The  Consul 
of  Frankfort-on-the-Main  finds  that  in  Ger¬ 
many  it  cosu  I7’50  dols.  to  cultivate' an  acre 
of  wheat,  against  14  dols.  in  the  United  States, 
but  (hat  the  return  per  acre  is  I4'3i  dols.  in  the 
United  States,  against  22'75  dols.  in  Ger¬ 
many.  In  Australia,  wheat,  free  on  board, 
has  cost  a  producer,  who  is  named,  64  cents 
per  bushel.  This  shows  that  in  matters  of 
wheat  and  food  generally  (he  United  States 
have  very  formidable  rivals.  Europe  alone  is 
supposed  to  have  92,000  000  head  of  cattle, 
200,000,000  head  of  sheep,  and  46,000,000 
swine,  if  the  reports  of  the  American  Consul 
in  Copenhagen  are  to  be  trusted. 


Forest  Preservation  in  Canada. — The 
question  of  the  best  means  of  promoting  tree 
planting  and  forest  preservation  in  different 
parts  of  Canada  is  now  exciting  considerable 
interest  throughout  the  Dominion.  One  pro¬ 
posal,  having  special  reference  to  Ontario,  is 
meeting  with  general  favor.  If  this  proposal 
were  adopted  a  farmer  would  be  encouraged  to 
reserve  5,  10,  or  15  acres  of  his  land  in  forest 
by  a  Government  enactment,  freeing  such  pot- 
tions  of  his  property  from  taxation,  but  at  the 
same  time  rendering  him  liable  for  all  taxes 
whenever  he  ceased  to  preserve  them. 

The  Oldest  Town  in  the  United  States. 
— The  oldest  town  in  Texas,  and  it  is  believed 
In  the  United  Slates,  is  Ysleta,  situate  on  the 
Rio  Grande,  and  near  El  Paso,  the  chief  town 
in  the  county  of  that  name.  It  has  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  2500  souls.  The  place  is  one  of  peculiar 
interest,  alike  from  its  age,  its  people,  its  archi¬ 
tecture,  its  agriculture,  and  its  general  prod¬ 
ucts,  It  is  a  well-established  historical  fact 
that  a  Spanish  military  explorer  named  Coran- 
do  visited  the  town  in  1540,  and  found  it  then  a 
populous  and  prosperous  civilized  Indian  com¬ 
munity.  He  was  immediately  followed  by 
the  Franciscan  friars,  who  erected  achurch  and 
established  schools.  Ysleta  is  believed  to  have 
been  a  considerable  centre  of  population  cen¬ 
turies  before  the  visit  of  Corando.  It  is  not  a 
little  curious,  consiilering  the  advance  of  civil¬ 
ization  from  Europe,  that  the  same  race  of 
people  exist  in  the  to  wnto-day  as  existed  350 
years  ago,  and  that  they  are  engaged  in  the 
same  agricultural  and  mechanical  pursuits  as 
their  forefathers  at  that  period  and  for  ages 
preceding. 

Good  Food  and  Good  Digestion. — All 
persons  who  like  good  and  well-cooked  fond 
should  digest  well,  or  they  cannot  properly 
enjoy.  It  takes  away  all  the  comfoit  of  eat¬ 
ing  to  know  that  the  stomach  will  refuse  to 
comfortably  dispose  of  the  luxuries  presented 
to  it.  To  all  whose  digestion  is  in  the  least 
degree  languid,  we  say  relieve  yourself  by  tak¬ 
ing  Vitalized  Phosphites  ;  it  will  be  a  peima- 
ntnt  blessing  to  you,  and  strengthen  your  diges 


Publisher's  Department. 


lion  as  well  as  your  nerves.  Many  hard¬ 
working  persons,  especially  those  engaged  in 
brain  work,  would  be  saved  Irom  the  fatal 
resort  to  chloral  and  other  destructive  stimu¬ 
lants  if  they  would  have  recourse  to  a  remedy 
so  simple  and  so  efficacious.  This  is  no  secret 
remedy  ;  it  is  used  by  all  physicians.  All  who 
are  troubled  with  their  digestion,  or  with  ner¬ 
vous  weakness,  go  to  your  druggist  and  get  a 
bottle  of  Vitalized  Phosphites. —  Editor  of 
Home  Life. 

Value  of  the  Eucalyptus.— It  appears 
that  wherever  there  is  surplus  moisture  a  large 
eucalyptus  will  prove  of  great  service,  and  a 
group  of  them  will  dispose  of  a  vast  amount 
of  house  sewage.  But  where  theie  is  water 
which  it  is  not  desirable  to  exhaust,  as  in  a 
good  well,  it  will  be  wise  to  put  the  eucalyp¬ 
tus  very  far  away.  The  owner  of  Bay  Island 
Farm,  Alameda  County,  recently  found  a  curi¬ 
ous  root  formation  of  the  eucalyptus  in  the 
bottom  of  his  well,  about  i6  feet  below  the  sur¬ 
face.  The  trees  to  which  the  roots  belong 
stand  so  Icet  from  the  well.  Two  shoots 
pierced  through  the  brick  wall  of  the  well,  and 
sending  off  millions  of  fibres,  formed  a  dense 
mat  that  completely  covered  the  bottom  of  the 
well.  Most  of  these  fibres  were  no  larger  than 
threads,  and  were  so  wovei)  and  intertwisted 
as  to  form  a  mat  as  impenetrable  and  strong  as 
though  regularly  woven  in  a  loom.  The  mat 
when  first  taken  out  of  the  well  was  water 
soaked  and  covered  with  mud,  and  nearly  all 
that  a  man  could  lift,  but  when  dry  it  was 
nearly  as  soft  to  touch  as  wool,  and  weighed 
only  a  few  ounces.  This  is  an  excellent  il¬ 
lustration  of  the  way  in  which  the  eucalyptus 
absorbs  moisture,  its  roots  going  so  far  to  find 
moisture,  pushing  themselves  through  a  brick 
wall,  and  then  developing  enormously  after 
the  water  is  reached.  It  is  thought  that  one 
of  the  causes  of  the  drying  up  of  wells  is  the 
insatiable  thirst  of  these  vegetable  monsteis. 

American  Newspapers  in  1884.— From  the 
edition  of  Messrs.  George  P.  Rowell  &  Co.’s 
”  American  Newspaper  Directory,”  now  in 
press,  it  appears  that  the  newspapers  and  peri¬ 
odicals  of  all  kinds  at  present  issued  in  the 
United  Sutes  and  Canada  reach  a  grand  toul 
of  13,40a.  This  is  a  net  gain  of  precisely  1600 
during  the  last  twelve  months,  and  exhibits  an 
increase  of  5618  over  the  toul  number  pub¬ 
lished  just  ten  years  since.  The  increase  in 
1S74  over  the  toul  for  1873  was  493.  During 


the  past  year  the  dailies  have  increased  from 
1138  to  1254  ;  the  weeklies  from  9062  to 
10,028  ;  and  the  monthlies  from  1091  to  1499- 
The  greatest  increase  is  in  the  Western  States. 
Illinois,  for  insUnce,  now  shows  1009  papers 
in  place  of  last  year’s  total  of  904,  while  Mis¬ 
souri  issues  604  instead  of  the  523  reported  in 
1883  Other  leading  Western  States  also  ex¬ 
hibit  a  great  percentage  of  increase.  The  toul 
number  of  papers  in  New  York  State  is  1523, 
against  1399  1883-  Canada  has  shared  in 

the  general  increase. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

[The  publishers  will  send  any  book  re¬ 
viewed  in  the  Eclectic,  or  any  other  new 
publication,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the 
price.] 

Peter  the  Great.  By  Eugene  Schuylei  , 
8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  in  two  vols.  of  600  pagts 
each.  New  York  :  Charles  Scrikner  t  Sons. 
Price,  $5. 

Life  and  Poems  of  Theo.  Winthrop.  i2mo, 
cloth,  313  pp.  New  York  :  ILenry  Holt  Co. 
Price,  $1.50. 

Bound  Together.  By  D.  G.  Mitcheli. 
i2mo,  cloth,  291  pp.  New  York  :  Charles 
Setibner's  Sons.  Price,  ft. 

Airs  from  Aready.  By  H.  C.  Bunner. 
i2mo,  cloth,  107  pp.  New  V’ork  :  Charles 
Scribners  Sons.  Price,  f  1.25. 

Teaching  of  the  pToelve  Apostles.  By  R.  D. 
Hitchcock  and  Francis  Brown.  8vo,  paper 
cover.  New  York  ;  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
Price,  50  cents. 

Kitty's  Conquest.  By  Charles  King, 
U.  S.  A.  i2mo,  cloth,  302  pp.  Philadelphia: 
J.  B.  Lippincolt  «fr*  Co.  Price,  ft. 

Not  Like  Other  Girls.  By  Rosa  N.  Carey. 
i2mo,  cloth,  and  paper.  Philadelphia  :  J.  B. 
Lippineott  &*  Co  Cloth,  463  pp.  Price,  ft. 

A  Wife  Hard  Won.  By  JuLiA  M.  Wright. 
i2mo,  cloth,  320  pp.  Philadelphia  :  J.  B. 
Lippineott  &*  Co.  Price,  ft. 

The  Retrospect.  By  John  A.  T,  Jones.  In 
4  cantos,  1 2mo,  cloth.  151  pp.  Philadelphia: 

J.  B.  LJpptncott  &•  Co.  Price,  ft. 

Mental  Evolution  in  Animals.  By  George 
John  Romanes,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  i2mo, 
cloth,  411  pp.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  Gt  Co. 
Price,  $2. 

Vestigia.  By  George  Fleming.  i2mo, 
cloth,  2S8  pages.  Boston:  Roberts  Bros.  Price, 
ft. 25. 

Stories  by  American  Authors.  Parti.  l6mo, 
cloth,  177  pp.  New  York;  Charles  Scribsur's 
Sons.  Price,  50  cents. 

Booh  of  Psalms  Translated.  By  Rev.  F. 

K.  Cheyne,  M.A.  i6rao,  parchment  paper, 
256  pp.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  Gs‘  Co.  Price, 
ft. 25, 


Eclectic  Magazine  Advertiser. 


•  OROSI3"^’S 

VITALIZED  PHOS-PHITES 

IS  a  Mandard  remedy  with  all  Physirians  who  treat  Mental  or  Nervoae  Dieordere.  Its  taireful 
chemical  composition  is  superintended  by  a  Pn>ressor  of  Materia  Medica,  and  its  correct 
analysis  vouched  for  by  a  Professor  of  Chemistry.  The  formula  is  on  every  label. 

It  amplifies  bodily  and  menul  )iower  to  the  present  (generation,  and  proves  “  the  survival 
of  the  fittest”  to  the  next.  It  develops  (rood  teeth,  glossy  hair,  clear  skin,  handsome  nails  in 
the  young,  so  that  they  n  ay  be  an  inheriuuce  in  latter  years.  It  aids  the  bodily,  and  wonder¬ 
fully  the  mental  gn>wia  of  children.  It  enlarges  all  the  cafabillties  for  enjoyment. 

For  sale  by  Druggists,  or  by  mail,  Bend  for  Oirevdar. 

F.  CUOSBY  CO.,  West  25th  Street,  Hew  York. 

BRAIN  WORKERS  NEED  BRAIN  FOOD. 


GOI;^ 

PENk 


Ipplii 

PBNCILS,  110I.0EK8,  CASKS,  ETC. 

THE  CALLI  GRAPHIC  PEN, 

A  GOLD  PEN  AND  RITBBER  HOLDER,  coaUln- 
iiig  ink  for  reveral  days’  writing.  Can  be  carried  in 
theptickeL  Alwayr  ready  for  nae.  A  Inzury  to  peraona 
wbo  care  to  preserve  their  individuality  in  writing. 


MABIE,  TODD  &  BARD, 

BRYANT  BUIL.DINU, 


Cnr.  ie»M0au  and  Hhrrty  Htm.,  New  York. 
Send  for  Pricc-Uat.  Our  Goods  are  sold  by  iirat-claae 
dealers. 


J.&B.LAttB.  59  CariiuaeSt.,H.  Y. 
CCHURCH  FURNITUREr 
MEMORIALS  A  SPECIALTY. 


BTERLIirO  8  LVER  COMMinnOlT  SETS,  ETC. 
BANNERS  IN  SILK  AND  COLD.  88  EAChT 
Rend  for  Circular. 


ImrAiiZD  BxcianrnrQ 

ROLLING  CHAIRS. 


Send  for 

Clrenlmrto 
CHAIR  OOl.  XEW  UAT£ir.~CT. 


VTARRII 


To  aiiT  tuflering  with  Catarrh  or  Bron- 
ckRIt  who  earnettly(lssiro  relief.  I  can 
IsreUh  a  aioaas  of  Permanent  ond  Poe- 
Mvs  Cure.  A  Homs  Treatment.  No 
ehargo  for  consuKatlon  by  mall.  Valua- 
Ms  Trtaiite  Froo.  CartHIcataa  from  Doc- 
tort.  Lawyart.  Mlnlatara.  Butinaas-mon. 
Addr.  ./Bov.  T.  P.  CHiLDB.  Troy.  Oblo. 


Rxzwxrrot- 

FroiM  IftrBiiUU  lUt.  A 
pBriifB  ofM  yietiHkm  ul 
WUak  cBirdB,  Ik  rvau.  Fiitiieni* 
liMU’Mcttoii  Buuk,  U  OBiitft. 


^^BC*n*ul*ra  fr«w.  bo«>k  laf 
Wp*.  r«U,  At.,  !•  rruU. 
I  /iMRFH  WATHBM, 

■  it  MnrrBy  M.,  Mew  Yutk. 


ilRIOET’FIOORIDO 

#NflTONflbWOODMFG:e^ 

16  EflSTl8VSTREET»neUj  yORK* 


,  “N0-H0USElS-HRT15T[PflLLy-G0MPLETE . 
'  'WlTHQUT-PUUSliED  •  INLAID  •  FLOORS 


OOD  CARPETING-  LESS  EXPENSIVEwQFFICESy 

P/iTT€RnS  3&  PDieES.  Oft  flPPLieflTIOn;.'? 


MEDICAL  BOOKS. 


'  We  have  on  hand  a  full 
line  of  all  the  latest  publica¬ 
tions  on  MEDICINE  ana  SUR¬ 
GERY,  and  are  prepared  to 
j  nil  orders,  by  mail  or  other¬ 
wise,  for  books  in  this  de¬ 
partment,  whether  published 
in  this  country  or  abroad. 

Catalojgues  of  all  the  lead¬ 
ing  medical  publishers  can 
be  had  on  application,  and 
I  any  information  in  regard  to 
j  medical  works  will  be  given. 

W  e  have  also  issued  a 
!  classified  Catalogue  of  Medi- 
1  cal  and  Surgical  works,  giv- 
I  ing  publishers’  names,  au- 
I  thors,  and  prices,  which  we 
j  send  by  mail  on  receipt  of  13 
I  cts.,  or  free  to  our  customers. 

Addreu, 

•  E.  R.  FELTON,  Publisher, 

25  Bond  Street,  New  York, 


aRSTABLISHBD  IMO. 

IBPBOTEO  PI  ELD,  ■ABI.'IE,.  OPERit 
A.VD  TOl'KItirs  flLAMIEK. 
Spectacles  and  Eye-Olaases.  Artiilcisl  Ilnmna 
»ea.  U.  WALlNiTElN,  OpticUn.  41  I'nioa 
Square,  N.  T.  Catalocaea  mailed  by  enclosing  atamp. 
Uigfaect  awarda  from  all  the  World's  Exhibitions. 
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LEADING  HOTELS  IN  THE  SOUTH, 

— 

NORTH  AND  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

GRAND  CENTRAL  HOTEL,  THE  BENBOW  HOUSE. 

COLUMBIA,  8.  C.,  GREENSBORO’,  N.  C., 

FISHER  k  BENBOW,  Proprietors.  D.  W.  C.  BENBOW,  Proprietor. 

Sample  hooms  on  Ground  Floor. 

ROOMS  SINGLE  AND  EN-SUITE  IN  EACH  OF  THESE  HOTELS. 

GEORGIA. 

__  jSCREVEjST  HOUSK, 

SAVANNAH, 

GEORGE  If  .  SERGENT,  Proprietor. 

B  KOW]Sr,  B^KIC, 

BLACKSHEAR.  WAYCROSS. 

STUART’S  HOTKL, 

VALDOSTA, 

C.  T.  STUART,  Proprietor. 


COMMERCIAL, 

B  L  OO  D’S, 

QCITMAN. 

THODIASVII.LE. 

BOSTON. 

^RTKSIA.1^  HOUSR, 

ALBANY, 

CRUSE  BARNES,  PropHetor. 
I3:TJT?.ST,  I  MRS.  ALLEN’S, 

rA9IIL.l.A.  I  DAWKO!^.  S1IITHVILI.K. 

MINOR’S  HOTKL, 

MONTEZUMA, 

M.  ItEIMER,  Proprietor. 


COMMERCIAL, 

KEEnST'S, 

MARSHALL, 

ABKRICVS. 

OCLKTHORFK. 

FORT  VALLEY. 

FLORIDA. 

THE  “OUV^VL,” 

JACKSONVILLE, 

MelVER  A;  BAKER,  PropHetorn. 

BORUM,  F  RALEIGH.  PARTRIDGE, 

LAKE  CITY.  MADlfiON.  nOKTirELLO. 

THE  LEON  HOTEL,  ETHEL  HOUSE, 

TALLAHASSEE,  LIVE  OAK. 

Dr.  W.H.  HOWERTON  ad  MS.  POOL, ProiTlors.  JOHN  FRASER,  Proprietor. 


>py  New  Year. 


THE  OLDEST  MAGAZINE 
IN  AMERICA. 


It  18  nearly  fifty-five  years  since  the  first  issue  of 
the  oldest  American  magazine  appeared ;  and  that  it 
has  survived  in  that  period  the  disastrous  influences 
of  panics,  and  latterly  the  immense  competition  of 
magazine  literature,  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
theonr  that  “the  fittest  sur%’ive8.”  It  would  be  dif¬ 
ficult  to  find  throughout  our  broad  land  a  village  or 
hamlet  so  small  that  some  therein  do  not  remember 
(lodey’s  Lady's  Hook.  Gray-haired  men  and  women 
remember  it  as  an  entertainer  when  their  hearts  weie 
young,  and  young  people  associate  it  with  their  first 
introduction  to  stories  of  romance.  And  the  rising 
generation  find  it  as  pure  and  interesting  as  did  its 
parents,  ay,  as  its  grandparents  did  in  days  long  past. 
It  sjieaks  well  for  it  and  our  people,  that,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  enormous  efforts  made  by  the  publishers 
of  the  numerous  “  }>enny  dreadfuls,”  it  finds  such  a 
large  patronage. 


SAMPLE 
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NOW  IS  THB 

TIME 

TO  SUBSCRIBE. 


All  nWQ  every  sobscriber  to  make 
nLLUlvd  their  own  selection  of  a 
FuU  8iu  (\t  Papfr  Partem  every  month 
4tom  any  design  illustrated,  which  will 
be  sent  npon  application  FREE,  when 
aooompanled  by  ‘4  rent  stamp  for  ikmi- 
age.  Those  who  anbacribe  belore  AwiI 
lat,  will  receive  a  Steei.  Ei(ora>..>u 
and  tbe  Jancart  and  Fabroart  Nnnibers, 
FREE.  The  FKES.S  and  the  PUBLIC  have 
accorded  oyDEY’S  tbe  prond  position  of  THE 
_  LRADINO  FASHIOW  AND  HOME  MAGAZINE  IN 

AMERICA.  Among  the  leading  attractions  for  1884  are  the  following ...  . 

«4  Beautiful  Colored  PaKhlon  !•  Bngraveil  Plates  of  Fashions  In  black  and  white,  illustratinr  load¬ 

ing  stylea.  1«  Finely  Exerntod  Rteel  Engravings  150  Pages,  Illustrating  Fashions  and  .ancy  Needle  Work 
IV  Archite<*tural  nhowiiu  nlanpaml  perppectlTeof  Houim**  and  CottAgMof  •!!  IS 

Kull  Pap^r  with  ftjll  and  expIleP  InrtructroiKi  for  une.  SOO  Gpdey’a  Lady’n  Books' celebrated 

<?ooklnff  Ke<^ptii,  each  harlnir  been  tested  bv  practical  bounekeepFra  puhlUhlnff.  S4  Pa^ee  of 

Kt*lect  Mhhic  B^idei^  emhracina  a  rich  arrav  o.  literature,  Novell,  NoTelelte*,  Atones  and  P<»ein«,  by  eminent 
writers,  among  whom  are  Marioa  Hwriaiul.  (liristlaw  Meld,  ElUs  lUdiijM  <'hiirch,  AuguMw  dr 
Bukwa,  Mra.  MbrCry  Prtrrs,  Hrirw  Matheew,  Author  of  « Cherry  Ripe.”  huhsenpthm  Price.  *».00 
per  year.  Sample  c*kpy  !•*(  eeaia.  whlob  mav  form  part  of  «uberriptlon.  To  aroid  errors,  wnte  plainly  3^nr 
address.  giTiiig  County  and  Bute.  QODEY'S  LADY  BOOK,  No.gS  Box  H.  H.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  name  of  GODEY’S  LADY’S  BOOK  is 
more  familiar  in  the  homes  of  the  majority  of 
American  families  than  that  of  any  other  jour¬ 
nal  ever  published.  From  the  old  grandmother 
to  the  child  at  her  aide,  the  name  is  associated 
with  pleasant  remembrances,  and  the  mag¬ 
azine  has  a  value  not  accorded  to  any  other 
periodical.  Read  the  list  of  attractions  that 
are  to  appear  during  1884. 


LADY  BOOK 


THE 


8  EcUctic  Magazine  Adoeriuer, 


The  New  Departure  i 

OR, 

A  Natural  3ystem  of  Learning  Writing, 
Spelling,  English  Grammar,  and 
^  Punctuation  at  the  same  time. 


By  J.  D.  SLOCUM. 


“  Ttu  Stv  Departurt  ”  i«  •  ttrw  application  of  an  old 
Idea,  namely— that  the  way  to  learn  to  do  a  thing  la  to 
do  it. 

It  to  called  a  Natnral  ayetem,  because  the  moat  essen¬ 
tial  things  of  a  practically  valoable  education  are 
learned,  as  a  child  learns  to  walk  and  talk: 

It  consists  of  M  cards  and  a  small  chart,  the  whole 
done  np  in  a  neat  and  portable  case. 

By  means  of  the  matter  contained  thereon,  and  its  ar 
rangement,  any  person,  with  pen  and  ink  or  pencil 
may  in  a  very  small  portion  of  the  time  nsnally  spent 
in  acquiring  snch  knowledge,  learn  to  write  well,  or 
become  a  oood  pnitnAN  ;  to  spill  accvnaTKLT  a  vo- 
rubnlnty  of  several  hnndred  of  the  most  commonly  nsed 
words ;  to  write  the  language  correctly,  or  Bmoush 
tiRannan,  and  to  point  properly  the  breaks  or  Joints 
of  a  sentence,  which  to  ptmcrnaTioN.  Each  card  is 
complete  in  itself,  and  has  arranged  on  one  ride  of  it  a 
portion  of  a  vocabulary  or  list  of  several  hundred  such 
words  as  a  person  In  every-day  life  will  be  most  likely 
to  use.  On  the  other  side  of  the  cards  are  arranged 
certain  absolute  facts  concerning  Grammar,  Hpelling, 
and  Pnnctaation  ;  sometimes  of  all  three  together. 

These  cards  are  to  be  copied,  for  the  purpose  of  learn¬ 
ing  at  the  same  time  to  write  and  to  spell  correctly. 
This  is  the  only  useful  way  of  learning  to  spell,  and  the 
knowledge  of  Oraramar  and  Punctnatian  acquired  in 
this  way  wiU  be  much  mote  permanent  than  by  the  or¬ 
dinary  methods  of  the  text-bMks. 

Many  of  our  best  educators  now  Insist  that  this  is  the 
only  practical  and  propel  way  to  teach  Grammar,  Spell¬ 
ing,  and  Punctual  ion. 


pr  TTU  appOod/ioa  qf  th*  principal  qf  Itamtng  bp 
doing  to  onr  primary  tdaeatioa  at  trt  do  tq  ail  o(M«r 
qfairr  qf  lift,  hat  bttn  iadarmd  by  tht  highttt  atUkori- 
Utt  mad  by  car  matt  UUdHyent  edaeator*. 

_  I 

Price,  $1.  , 

deist  to  'uisff  mMLrrcc,  pcctpmid,  an  raaeipt  af 
prime, 

puiLum>  ay 

E.  R.  PELTON  &  CO., ! 

25  Bond  Straot,  New  York. 


A  COMPLETE  POPULAR  DICTIONARY 

or 

MEDICINE  AND  HYGIENE. 

■DITSD  BT 

EDWIN  LANIESTEB,  M.D,  F.R5., 

And  written  by  Distinguished  Members  of  the  Royu 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 

London. 

AMERICAN  EDITION,  REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 


All  who  have  examined  this  book  pronounce  li 
the  beat  book  on  Domestic  Medicine  that 
haa  yet  appeared.  Never  before  have  such  emi¬ 
nent  Physicians  as  Dr,  Lankester  and  his  assist¬ 
ants  consented  to  preiwre  and  enuorse  a  work  of 
this  kind.  Doctors  can  nse  it  with  advantage; 
yet  it  is  designed  primarily  for  Family  Use,  and 
its  descriptions  of  Symptoms  and  directions 
for  Trentment  are  so  clear  and  simple  that 
every  one  can  understand  and  apply  them. 
Besides  articles  on  every  DISEASE  or  AIL¬ 
MENT  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  it  contains  articles 
on  all  those  ACCIDENTS  that  are  liable  to  oc¬ 
cur  at  any  moment,  and  also  on  all  Medicines, 
Drngs,  Plants,  and  Preparations  used  in 
Medical  Practice.  Its  Index  comprises  over 
two  tbonsnnd  Titles. 


BUT  IT  AS  AK  mVESTHEKT. 

It  will  save  ten  times  its  cost  in  Doctors’  bills. 


Large  Svo,  500  pages.  Price,  in  cloth,  M  ;  in 
aheep,  $5 ;  in  half  rosaia,  $5.50. 

Sold  only  by  anbacription,  but.  where  there  to 
so  agent  a  copy  vrlll  be  sent,  postage  prepaid,  on 
receipt  of  price. 

E.  R.  PELTON  A  CO.,  PnbUaliens 

25  Bond  Strset.  New  York. 
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Ecleatk  Magmxnt  AdotriUer. 


SPECIAL  OFFER  1 

BOUND  VOLUMES 


iritiOTTPi 


New  Series,  1870  to  1880  inclnsiye. 
TWENTY-TWO  INSTRUCTIVE  AND  ENTERTAINING  VOLUMES. 


*r- 


Tna  Publisher  of  the  ECLECTIC  has  a  limited  number  of  bound  volumes,  embrac¬ 
ing  the  jears  from  1870  to  1880  inclusive,  to  which  he  would  invite  the  attention  of  public 
and  private  libraries,  and  of  the  public  generallj.  These  volumes  are  of  the  same  general 
character  as  those  which,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  have  rendered  the  ECLECTIC  the 
American  Cyclopaedia  of  foreign  contemporary  thought.  There  is  no  subject  in 

Science,  Art,  Politics,  or  General  Literature, 

related  to  the  period  which  they  cover,  of  which  a  record  moie  or  less  complete  will  not 
be  found  in  these  volumes.  They  comprise 

A  COMPLETE  UBRARY  OF  THE  BEST  THOUGHTS  OF  THE  AGE. 

EACH  VOLUME  ALSO  CONTAINS  SIX  OR  MORE  FINE  STEEL 

ENGRA  VINGS. 

These  volumes  will  be  sent  by  express,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price,  where  the  distaav. 
does  not  exceed  one  thousand  miles.  They  are  bound  in  neat  green  cloth,  and  are  an 
ornament  to  any  library. 


The  ECLECTIC  is  bound  in  two  volumes  iu  esch  year,  and,  urUil  further  notice,  the 
volumes  from  1870  to  1880  inclusive  will  be  sold  at  $4  per  year  for  single  years  of  two 
volumes  each,  or  $3  per  year  for  five  years  of  ten  volumes,  and  the  entire  set  of  eleven 
years,  or  twenty-two  volumes,  will  bo  sold  for  $30. 

Address  E.  R  PELTON,  Publisher, 

I  25  Bond  Street,  New  York* 
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Eclectic  Magazine  Advertieer. 


ECLECTIC .  GALLERY 

or 

Fine  Steel  Engravings. 

?or  ths  Portfolio,  Scrap-Book,  Framing,  or  for  Blustration. 

Beautlfullj  engraved  on  Steel,  having  appeared  in  the  Eci.*CCTTC  Mgazine  during  paat 
jears.  and  embracing  portrait*  0/  nearly  every  diidinguiehed  man  of  the  past  and  prevent  century. 
Oar  list  includes  portraits  of 

Historians,  Poets,  Artists,  Warriors, 

Phiiosophers,  Emperors,  Kings,  Statesmen, 

Historic  and  Ideal  Pictures,  etc.,  etc. 

coMPRisiira- 

325  Different  Subjects, 

of  which  the  following,  selected  from  our  list,  will  give  some  idea  of  their  scope  and  variety. 

PORTRAITS. 

ABBAHAM  UVCOLl. 

H0BAC£  ORE£LET. 

WILLIAK  C.  BBTAVT. 

WILLIAM  M.  EYABTA 
H.  W.  LOHOFELLOW. 

BATABO  TATLOB. 

J.  e.  WEITTIEB. 

PETEB  OOOFEB. 

CHA8.  O’COMOB. 

CHA8.  DICKEBA 
JOHir  BBIOHT. 

BICHABD  COBSEH. 

ALFBED  TEHirYSOH. 

MATTHEW  ABVOLD. 

THOMAS  CABLTLE. 

HEBBEBT  SFEHCEB.  !  HOME  TBEASITBES. 

The  nuravlngs  are  numbered  on  the  Catalogue  to  aid  in  selection,  so  that  persons  giving  order*  need  only  In. 
dicate  the  n^res  oppoeite  the  engraving  selected. 

They  are  printed  on  tine  paper,  10x13  Inches,  and  are  sent  by  mail  or  express,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price.  We 
fumUh  neat  cloth  cases  or  portfolioe,  holding  from  ten  to  fifty  engravings. 

EagraTingt  10  eeata  eaah,  «r  $7.50  per  100.  I  Portfolio  and  16  Engravingn,  •  •  •  $1 


6  Engraviags, . $060  “.“26  “  ...  2 

12  EngraTingn, . 100  “  “60  “  •••  A 

Portfolioe, . .  sseh  60 


We  will  make  selections  of  the  Engravings  to  be  seat  whenever  reqnired,  or  the  purchaser  can  select  for 
himself. 

Send  postage  stamp  for  Catalogue,  and  make  selection  for  portfolio,  scr^book,  or  handsomely  bound  volume 
for  ceatre-tabte. 

O.A.'T'JAILOOXJESI  SXIN'X'  rTO  .A.I>DR£:S». 


E,  R.  PELTON,  Publisher,  25  Bond  Street,  New  York, 


HISTORIC  PICTURES. 

C0B0BE88  OF  YIEHMA. 

battle  of  bumkeb  hill. 

MAPOLEOM  nr  FBISON. 

OB  WALTEB  SCOTT  AMD  FBIEITDS. 
WASHIHOTOH  IBVIHO  AMD  FBIEBDS. 
UTEBABT  PABTT  AT  SIB  J.  BETH0LO8. 
TAB  DYKE  PABTIHO  FBOM  BTJBEK8. 

IDEAL  PICTURES. 

FLOBEHTIHE  POETS. 

WOODLAVS  VOWS. 

FAB  FBOM  HOME.  \ 

BE4TBICE  DE  CEHCI. 

BUBIAL  OF  THE  BIBB. 
FLOWEB-OATHEBEBA 


S  3  S 


Eclectic  Magazine  Advertiser. 


BC-AGHAHCEOFAUFETIIIIEI 

This  Offer  HOLDS  GOOD  UNTIL  JUNE  lOth  ONLY.  | 

Oil  n  nnn  given  away,  i 

QH'UiUUU  EVERY  SUBSCRIBER  GETS  A  PRESENT.  | 

Th«  propiipton  of  the  well-known  and  populnr  weekly  paper,  THFl  eOLDE3f  AK60HT,  being  detdrona  n 
of  introduriiig  their  paper  Into  ereiw  home  where  It  is  not  now  taken,  hare  organiaed  a  atoc ;  company  with  '1 
an  AVTIIOKIZKU  t  .\I*I  I'ALOr  dIMO.OilU  fortheimrpoaeof  pu  hingtho  Argaar  extenatrely.and  har.-  m 
decided  tog. re  away  toall  whoauliaeribe  before  Jane  lutb,  IbM.  4^40.000  In  preaenta.  ftead  ear  tlrrat  OVer. 

r*OH.  OBTIjiY  JF'IIF'T-ynbElK-TS  J 

Wo  will  enter  yonr  name  on  our  Kbectiptlo  i  booka  and  mall  THC  QOLOKH  AKQOSV  regnlarlr  for  ■> 
Three  Month.,  1 1  bir  era  nnmberat,  and  Immediately  aen«l  a  r  eeipt.  wmeri  will  entitle  the  bolder  to  one  of  yi 

the  following  aflLA.OkPrunoszra  PRSMisiiir'Z'ai  ■  % 

<  PARTIAL  LIST  OF  PRESENTS  TO  BE  GIVEN  AWAY:  ^ 


5  Oaali  I'tea'  aU  ef  eaek . •».••• 

6  Caab  I'rcecaUeflftOOearh .  *,b— 

10  OaahHreMBUafiSOOcarh .  •,000 

10  OaahPrracaUaf  tlOOcaeh .  1,000 

10  Cash  PrcAenU  •!  060  e«cli .  OOO 

O  Klec»«i  i  l*UuMm  fSOOeMh.  0<N> 


10  Elegroat  Bl^rles*  0H<»  esrk . 0  S50 

ft  MllTep Tea  Oets.  $100 eseli..... . .  UJO 

ft  Nete  Parlor  FuniUaref  014^  ea«*h- ••  &00  m 

1#  ElcMat  Boys*  holts,  to  order,  $00....  000  ^ 

10  4Hi^*Oatslae  Garaieats,  Olfteucli...  l.'»0 
ft#  Gold  Peas  »ad  Uoldt'PS  $#  eaek .  100  \^\ 


Gold  Wateke<#tl6ea.  750  ftOO  Pair  Boiler  Skates,  $$eaik . 1,(1 

oMoad  Kluffs,  $$Oea..e  OOO  600  Tao-Dollar  Ivreeakaeks . l,f 


SO  Ileautiftel  IHoMoad  KIh^s,  $$Oea..e 
SO  Gents*  '^lld  Hllver  Watehes,  $16  ea. 
Oft  laadles*  Pkau'lslae  Watches,  $10  am. 
$0  Uo)s*M||ver  Watches,  tio  each.....* 
lOO  Wiiterharr  Watehea,  $$-60 each..., 
SO  Geats*  ^olfd  Gold  Chains,  ^O  each.. 
SO  Irsdleo'Gold  Meek  Chalns,$16eaeh. 
SO  SoBd  Gold  Braeelcts,  $  6aaeh . 


SO#  600  Bae-l»ollar  Gpeenha<*ks .  600  ^ 

S50  600  Macle  l,ABterBs.  $1  eaeh . 6o0  x 

800  600  Boys*  Pocket  Knives,  $1  each .  600 

850  6^  LaUeo*  Poeket  Knives,  $1  each .  600 

400  lOOO  Gil  Pletaresa  $1  raeh . 1,000  A 

800  600  Kelld  Gold  KIncs,  $S  eaeh .  1.000 

BOO  lOOO  Aategraph  Albaau.  B1  eaeh _ l,0O«  A 


I  Aad  »«,6B«  ®TIIE«  I  MEFUl.  AMI»  VALUABLE  PREHEJIl  S,  SANOIVQ  IN  VALUE  FROM  1 
I  I  WE.N  rY>Flk  K  CEM  IB  TO  ONE  ItOLLAK,  making  a  grand  total  of  ISO  DM  prcMnU  tu  be  ^rea  to  A 
the  Bret  one  hundred  thoumnd  nlrtciibcr.  receired.  Every  eae  grta  a  Preacat.  All  of  tlie  above  pnaenta  '• 
will  be  awarded  In  a  fair  aad  Impartial  maaarr,  full  i>articalani  of  which  will  be  given  hereafter.  Among  . 


.  .  .  tHde-whldi  _ 

I  One  D  dlar  the  world  over  and  nev  r  eold  for  Mm;  it  I.  wiinetbing  needed  In  every 
I  Five  Dallara  la  aay  FaaUly]  mllUoo.  have  beeniold  at  One  I>,>uar  each.  Bcingi 


we  manufacture  and  own  the 


I  THK  AWARD 

iTHBJm 


will  be  awaraed  in  a  rair  ana  Impartial  maaarr,  run  i>artlcalani  or  which  Will  be  given  hereafter.  Among  . 

I  tbelaatnAS  premnts  are  t0,00i  of  one  artHde,whldi  we  manufacture  and  own  the  patent,  and  that  retail. at  ^ 
One  D  dlar  the  world  over  and  nev  r  aold  for  Mm;  it  I.  wanetbing  needed  In  every  none,  and  I.  well  worth 
Five  Dallara  la  any  FnnUly]  mllUoo.  havebeenioldatOne  D,>uareach.  Being  owners  and  manufactunra  A 
we  can  afford  to  give  MAW  to  our  sulMcribers,  believing  tbat  you  will  be  M  well  pleased  that  you  will  always 
oe  pittronH  of  the  Arg.»i -bealdeaaU  this  you  may  gut  one  of  the  most  valnable  presents  offered  In  our  liat.  . 

THK  AWARD  OF  PRKSCNTS  will  positively  take  place  June  lOth,  1884.  ^ 

liLIVER  eimCk  HARRY  t^HTLEMON,  FRANK  H.  CONVERHF,  Rev.  KIIWARII  EVERETT 
II  \LK.  and  a  hme  of  other,  too  numerous  to  meution.  It  is  BeMtlfhlly  lllaidralrd,  and  Its  reading  A 
matter  Mall  original  from  the  puns  of  noted  authora  Its  regnlarBabHeiiiitloo  price  la  ft®  rcatslbr  Three  kl 
Me.lhsi  Sl.oe  for  aiz  Meath,|  01,76  fer  Twelve  Menth.t  without  present  or  premlnin ;  but  In  order 
to  secure  ISn.ooe  Mhacribere  at  once,  wo  make  the  FOLLOW  INQ  LIBKRAL  OFFKRi  ^ 

wowmsendyouTlIE  eoLBrn  ^ 
f  Ca^JrS,  Ca..?.EUJCNI  Magics  ARCOMYSwNklv,  fort  months,  /d 

and  onu  recel|>t,  g<H,T  for  one  present,  FOR  81.00*'.  *111  ■eo'l  THE  (lOLDEN  AKVehV,  weekly,  'A 
4x  rnnsths  and  iw.  rectdpCs,  good  for  two  preaenta.  FOR  SI. 75  e*  eUl  Stdul  lUE  C>OLI*E}l  M 
AlCWeaV,  weekly,  for  oae  Te:tr,  nnd  fear  reoelpta,  good  for  fear  preacata.  .  j 

A  FR§H  SnBSCHIPTIDW  TO  YDII.  j 

attaalni. and  nelcnnur.,  ii  i  1  g>.t  iT7?7oTnT77ni>o  lor  ti.reu  moiitliB,and  send  ns  PB.60,  wo  will  /i 
send  you  y^our  nibsciiption  tree,  and  aae  receipt;  get  ten  to  mibscnbe  and  wo  wUI  send  yon  tw.»  red  Ipts  and  .  j 
Uie  AUeeaV  fords  months;  get  twenty  to  Mbecribe  for  three  months  and  we  will  send  you  the  AltUtl^  V  a 
one  year,  and  fhar  reoeipta,  good  for  fbar  prewata  .A  few  hours’  work  will  give  yon  a  aabiwrlpUeB 
fkoe,  aad  a  pra.pt rt  ta  win  one  ef  the  oMst  valnable  pevaeata  SAMPLR  OOPIR8  FREE. 

■  IS  aj  UlrljlIEiTy  Altlliyol  CAPITAL  i»  that  every  subeciibor  may  l>o  rare  of  getllag 
Jew  what  wr  premia*.  LM  ef  the  Awerd*  will  l>e  forwarded  toall  subacribers  imim<dlately  after  June  10. 
HOW  TO  SKNO  MONEY.  8cn4  Ninstl  miiui,  from  60  cents  to  One  or  Two  DoUaivl  by  Psstal  Nsie,  |^| 
Cmch  or  Btamps  Jsnrcr  wums  snooM  be  sent  by  registers#  smUI  »r  psst  sfllee  sniere  AddrM  6ll  orders  to 

THE  AheOSY  PUBLISHING  CO.,  81  WARREN  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

SI  ih®  abov®  Pr®s®nts  ar®  eIv®®  absolutsl*  fr®«  to  our  SubBortbors. 

WHAT  SUBSCRIBERS  SAY.'  NOTICES  FROM  THE  PRESS.  | 

- m™ -  PareotS  and  gparriian.  who  would  place  fasH  ’at  * 

I  .honld  take  the  Annoar  another  Tear  in  had  ta  Ing.  as  woB  M  tnttruettye,  rca.Ilig  N  foro  their  a 


I  shoold  tske  the  Aboost  another  year  If  T  hod  is  - , -y.  — — -  ..  i, —  v  -  -i-  ai  -  /m 

-  sit  «•  al^ht«  is  earn  the  nsacy  to  pay  fsp  Ut  en>  wcU  ia  anhserihs  is  It® ^ 

S  closed  U  $l.78b  Wfk-  WMaKMTfkif  AMoskiii^  <^tn,  u^noa  CTEioa,  P.  I.  «  «  -  »  «_«. 

.j  au.  1.  I  uaaaiua,  aniMiu^  vwua.  TiiB  OoLDgg  ABOOSTlsahrl-ht.  aperhllegpaper  m 

I  hsve  been  a  reader  of  the  Asoost  the  last  year,  for  bo}  sand  glrtsi  pelther  eeaMtloaal  an  the  eae 
end  eeBaatBew  da^thaatlt.l^ltrMt  whatlt  head  eer  dAl  ea  the  ether.-PrtssTmi^elph.a.  Je 

.  wilL  1).  K.  UaormwBix,  Wakefteld,  Kan.  u  is  e  Brat-elaas  paper,  felly  eeulllag  the  « 

1  Tm  ASOOST  is  tbo  very  heat  paper  of  the  kind  Toafk’s  O^Matoa,  and.  being  oi^  tatrodna^  Into  ^ 

published.  1  weald  not  de  wltheet  It  for  twice  thehome.win  besnretorenialn.-flsral<I.Cvinden.Me  4 
I  |..7i.  Fsan  O.  Jonsos,  PalnesviUe,  O.  Jbb  Oownr  A  boost  Is  m  Ihr  remeved  fkem  if. 

*  iJh'K'h'^o'Sr.  lorriUi“ri:.'  d‘?;jl"r:f.:r^.'J{i::LJis  I 

I  and  Instmctiye  noting  M  sure  ,f  half-dlme  dreednilii.-Al:  T.  World.  W 

N  to  laave  a  lestl.<^mrr^l^wlth  Itomdc^  Ths  OoLhBic  ABOosTlsnot  only  keeatlfal  la  ap-  $ 

Msa.  Ida  AUSTIK,  fort  Hallack,  Wy.  pcareaee.  but  everyway  eemmeedable  la  the  ? 

9  I  haro  read  the  (Mden  Aim,  Tonth*9  Ct>m|Nistoa.  charactep  sf  Its  ssMtests.  It  Is  sse  sf  the  few  m 

a  and  fride>j4t0aJec.forboysandirtrUi,b«trtveaiethe  pasers  for  yoanff  people  thntJsdlcioaR  fhthirs  ^ 

E  AnsosY.  1  wssid  aai  sirs  U  for  Mvsthsrpsssr  and  Mothers  care  to  put  In  the  hands  of  their  cldG  ^ 

"  1  ever  saw®  ^  X  B.  WiLUS,  Brooklyn,  IIL  dren.— Aefrotf  Ftte  Prem,  m 


I#  wcU  is  sahscfil^  is  It®  I 
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EfUefir  Magatin*  Adrerli*^. 


itljMiSS  MAGIC  LANTERNS 

W.miSiS^Mg 


ALABASTINE  T I 


KOK  FI!ilSHIN«  WALL'i  AUB  CEIMIKiS. 

I*  the  moet  durable  and  economical  material  known  It 
ia  a  valuable  diacovery  and  in  rapidly  au|>er»eding  Kal- 
nomine  and  other  wall  flninh.  Manufactnred  in  a  variety 
ot  beaniifiil  tinta,  and  can  he  applied  by  anv  one.  If  not 
for  aale  in  your  neifthborhood,  nend  to  ALaBASTINK 
CO..  New  York,  B^tun.  or  Grand  Rapida,  Alich.,  for 
aaniple  card  and  teatimoniala 


^  By  uae  of  tbla  Paper,  Woolent.  " 
Carpet*,  Furniture,  I'ura,  Featbera,  and 
all  fabrica  liabta  to  damac*  by  Mocha, 
are  abaolntely  protected. 

Iteanbeuaedforaeveral  aeaaona,  A 
atrip  of  thia  Paper,  18  lochca  wkle.  If 
placed  onder  the  edfee  of  e  carpet,  will 
prevent  the  iatmiiaa  of  the  common 
Moth, the  **BulIklo*’  Moth,  or  any 
other  Iniect  or  vermin. 

For  aele  by  all  Carpet  and  Pamltnre 
Daeleri.  ▲  10  yard  roll  will  be  aent 
anywhere  la  the  United  Staten,  Bkpreaa 
^  paid,  for  poatal  note  f(>r  SI UlO  ^ 


BARLOW’S  INDIGO  BLUE. 

Ita  merita  aa  a  WASH  RLl'B  have  been  fkilly  tented 
and  indorsed  hr  tbouaanda  of  htNiaekeeiwm.  Your 
Grocer  onirht  to  nave  it  on  aale.  Aak  him  for  it. 

I*.  M.  WILTBEhGhlt,  Prop.,  291  N.  Bd  St..  I'blla.,  Pa. 


I  PAGE  Illuntrated  CATALOGUE  OF 

M  S  M  M  BOOKS  on  Architecture.  Budding,  Car* 
I  II  II  pentry.  Drawins,  Painting,  Ornament, 
I  etc.,  a«-nt  on  receipt  of  10  cenu. 

WM.  T.  tXlMSTOCK,  8  Aaroa  Pi.ac*,  New  York. 


INDIAN  RELICS,  Pueblo  Pottery,  Fonar.. 

iniE&ALS,  Mounted  Headit, 
l>eer  and  Poliahed  Buffalo 
Homs,  Ac.  Send  6  one  cent 
autmpa  for  tS-page  catalogue. 

Aodreaa  H.  U.  Tammbii  A  Oo..  Dbnvbjc,  OolO 


Send  thr  cirenlar. 

PAGE,  BOOTH  A  CO,. 

4S  Wall  St.,  Kew  Twa^ 


ELECRAPHY  AND  SHORT-HAND 

taughL  Sitaationa  fumiahtd.  Cirrolara  free 
Addreaa  R.  V.ALENTINE,  Janesville,  Wir. 


CB  IHni  ro  of  Imitation  Stained  Glaaa,  lOc.  Ea-ily 
ollfir  LLo  applied  to  glaaa  already  in  chnrchea, 
bouses,  atorea,  etc.  Circular*  free. 

Aorkts’  Hbrald,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


inn  H4-KAP-BOOK  PIUTrKSS,  IBc.;  ion  Tran-fer 
iUU  Piclurea,  Hie.  t  80  Gem  Cbromoa,  SBr. ;  nr  the  lot 
for  <Ae.  Na/nathi*  MaguMiiu.  II.  E.  Slaytom,  Mont- 
pciier,  Vt. 


LIFE  LOANS 

AT4PEBCENT. 

^‘rlerlpal  eeed  never  he  paid 


I  111,000  Words, 
'3,000  Engravings. 
Ac.,  Ac.,  Ac. 


aeUagaal  IskeRtn^ 

No^«c«rfty  rsqMirsd  except  feristersst.  isd  tken  osl^  perVsnsl. 
The%e  losm  are  f  «  pnr>r  or  issa  of  isorlOTate  means,  m  asioimis 
rfSl##.  SMO  POK  LIFRe  Send  four  cents  for  pnnicularv 
W.  lUkcpU,  MauAtfer.mWe  HkNieCUdaMil.V. 


A  LIBRARY  IN  ITSELF. 


An  ever-preeent  and  reliable  achoolmaster  to  the  whole 
family.— A.  8.  Hrratd, 

g.  k  C.  MERRUM  &  CO.,  Pahlithers,  Spriarfield,  Mast. 


pONSU|IPTIO|l 

■Thave  apoeltlve  remedy  for  the  above  diaeeee;  hyTta  n 


apoaltlve  remedy  for  the  above  diaeaae;  hyTta  m 
ttioeaaada  oT  eaiii  of  the  worn  kind  eed  of  long  etasdii 
have  been  eered  Tii<leed,eoetraDEltmyMthlBlmefBcae; 
Ibelli^aeedT'  O  BOTTLBSPBBB, together  with  eTAl 
rtBLB  TBEATIP::  oa  ^te  dteeeae,  to  eny  aeflbrer.  OlveK 
meaehr.  aaddiem.  Blt.T.A.BLOCUJ<latFeBiiat.,ll.  ^ 


fOTBicai.,a«  j  FR^ 


aEJUnBUhOf  oBuAJiuia  oo.,  Mia<uiphia.^a 
WONDER  HOSK,  7  Tuois  tad  InstraeUou,  50  ots. 


PlWCIi  IIMIV  I  *‘THK  DVDB.Manewim- 
lllfCII  MflAl  !  ported  aetof  cards,  and  dS-paite 
pirtnre-hu  'k,  for  three  Be.  atsmpa.  Preaented  to  intro¬ 
duce  other  goods.  Worth  Bros.,  IBO  Sixth  SL, N.  Y. 


'UWO  FINE  AIR  PLANTS  by  mail.  $1.%:  are  a 
I  great  curioalty  ;  require  no  soil.  Bundle  of  Florida 
Moca,  SO  Gta.  L.  D.  Shook,  Dc  Land,  Fla. 
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THE  PERRY 

Maniifncturt-d  nuder  the  IhiRBY  Patcmts  hy  tb« 

BRIDGEPORT  CART  COMPANY. 

Sea  Extrac  s  from  our  Customers'  Letters. 

I^ADIK?^  C'AH''. 


i].xtracl  lium  Mifto  - ’»  Letter  U>  a  fneiid.  "I 

y.  i*h  you  OMild  ree  my  rart ;  U  ia  a  l)eauty.  The  more 
I  ui^  It,  the  l)etter  I  like  it;  doesn't  nhake  one  bit; 
noihinu  like  it  in  town,  I  ran  har<llr  wait  to  have  you 
rlJe  lu  it,  as  1  am  rurryom  would  bedeii;{hted.'’— M.  M. 

CST  Out  lUnstrated  Price-list  shows  Compensating  Device,  and  how  we  overcome  the 
disagreeable  Horse-motion  so  prominent  in  Carts  heretofore. 

This  New  Invention  ia  applird  to  onr  •r<»fr  Hnn-AhnHtm,  .Hp^-rtUng,  Buminriia,  Ladiem*,  or  Pole 

Cnrtm,  eeruring  the  greateat  comfort  to  the  rider  and  correapouding  ease  for  the  hoiae.  Address 

BRIDGUCPORT  CART  COMPANY, 

Stnnjtle  Room,  RiU7  Jtroodwaif.  ItRI DO EPORT,  COW. 

Cold  Medal.  Parts.  <878. 

The  Favorite  Numbers,  303,  404,  332, 

351,  170,  and  his  other  styles. 

Sold  throuahout  tho  Woil< 

USEFUL  AND  BEAUTIFUL  BOOKS. 

THB  NATURALIST’S  LIBRARY, 

BDITKD  BY 

Sir  WILLIAM  JARDINE,  Bart., 

Comprising  42  Volumes,  as  follows  : 

RI14DIHI,  .  .  .  IS  Volsi.  I  irSHlilCrrH,  .  .  .  '7'  Vol*. 

A.INlMA.X.a4,  .  .  i;*  “  1  ....  O  “ 

MAN,  ....  1  Vol. 

These  volumes  are  illustrated  with  over  1000  copperplate  illnstrations,  colored  by 
hand  in  the  finest  manner.  Bound  in  neat  red  cloiU  biudiug.  , 

PRICE,  ONLY  $50  PER  SET. 

We  have  only  three  sets  left,  and  this  will  be  the  last  chance  to  obtain  this  work. 

BEAL'TIFUIs  §IIEl.Li<l.  Their  Nature,  Structure,  and  Uses  Familiarly  Explained, 
with  Directions  fur  Collecting,  Cleaning,  and  Arranging  them  in  the  Cabinet.  Illustrated 
with  colored  plates.  ISmo,  cloth,  gilt,  $1.50. 

THE  TEEEIiC'OPE.  A  Familar  Sketch.  Combining  a  special  notice  of  objects  coming* 
within  tlie  range  of  a  small  telescope.  By  Hon.  Mrs.  Wood.  Illustrated.  12mo,  cloth, 
gilt,  |1.6(). 

Address  £,  R,  PELTON,  25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 
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^  STEEL^PENS. 
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DO  AS  OTHERS 
HAVE  DOHE. 


CAIN 

Health  andHappiness. 

Are  your  Kidneys  disordered? 

‘'Kldney*Wort  m«  from  mj  Mit 

were,  ftl  tor  I  hud  bt*en  (rt^rn  un  hv  IS  IimT doctor*  in 
I>vtroAt.^  ^  W.  DoTeraiuLf  iiechank:,  IwniA,  Micb. 

Are  your  nerves  weak? 

“Kldm-jr  Wort  cured  ipe  from  ncnroii*  »<  *kncm 
*c..»ftcrl  «ui  not  ciperted  to  IWo.”- Mm.  U.  M.  B. 
Uoodwin,  Kd.  Chrittian  Monitor  Oerelaud,  U. 

Have  you  Bright’s  Disease? 

“Kidney  \»  o-t  cured  me  when  my  wnter  wa*  Juat 
like  cbatk  uul  tlicn  like  blixid.” 

Trank  Wlleon,  Peabody,  Mem 

Suffering  from  Diabetes  ? 

*^KidD  'f-Wor;  i.itno  moat  romeUj  i  hare 

•rrr  maou*  Uivea  almost  lramedUt«  nlief.'* 

Dr.  DhilNp  a  BaUou»  Hunkton,  Vt. 

Have  you  Liver  CJomplaint? 

‘*Udni*yeWort  cured  me  of  chronic  Lircr  Diweaeee 
after  1  prayed  to  die/* 

uenry  \\'ard,  late  Col.  CMh  Kat.  Quart),  N.  T. 

Is  your  Back  lame  and  aching? 

“ladney-Wort.  il  bittle)  cured  me  when  I  wiutso 
Ume  1  bad  to  roll  out  of  lied.” 

C.  M.  Tallmaxe,  Milwaukee,  Wla 

Have  you  Kidney  Disease? 

’*Kklao7e\V<)it  made  me  eouiilin  llTcr  and  kidnt'je 
after  years  of  CT^auertsaful  d>Knorinfr>  lU  worth 
$10  a  box.**— 8am*l  Uod^ea,  WilUamatown,  West  Va. 


Aje  you  Constipated? 

^ICidD'  y^Wort  caoaee  ea^  y  evaciiatioiia  and  enred 
me  after  U  yi^an  oa^  of  other  mfvliclnea.** 

ht  laon  Kalreluld,  81.  Albana,  Vi. 

Have  you  Malaria? 

**Ki'incT-\«'ort  has  done  better  than  any  other 
remedy  I  hare  erer  used  In  my  practice.” 

Dr.  It  K.  Clara,  South  Bero,  Vt 

Are  you  Bilious? 

“Eldner-Wurt  has  done  me  mure  ^uod  than  any 
other  remedy  I  bare  ever  taken.” 

Bn.  J.  T.  Uolloway,  Elk  Flat  Oregon. 

Are  you  tormented  with  Piles? 

•‘iCldney-Wurt  rwrrd  me  of  bloedinc 

pile's.  Dr.  w.  (*.  Mine  n*<!*mimeiK!i  d  It  to  me.’* 

ihx'.  U.  llorat,  Cudiior  M.  Dank,  Myeratown,  Pa. 

Are  you  Rheumatism  racked? 

dn-  y-Wort  cured  me,  after  1  area  glrcn  up  to 
die  by  phyalelaiia and  I  bad  tuffered  thirty  year..” 

Abridge  M.alcolm,  West  Bath,  Maine. 

Ladies,  are  you  suffering? 

"Kldncy-Wort  cured  me  of  jiccullar  tmuolea  of 
eereral  yean  atandinir.  Many  f riiuids  use  and  rralw 
It”  Mra  a  Lamorcauz,  lale  ba  Motte,  Vt 

If  you  would  Banish  Disease 
1  and  gain  Health,  Take 


KIDNEY-WORT 


The  Blood  Ci 


AMERICAN  ART. 

Pholognpha,  Ensrayinin'i  etc.,  can  be  eiqnlaiiely 
rolored  with  Liquid  Art  Colorv  raacie  from  Uianiond 
llier.  Full  dirretiona  for  this  beautiful  ort-work,  wiih 
a  haiidranu-  colored  cabinet  photo,  sent  to  any  addnes 
for  lU  cents. 

WEUS  k  RICHARDSON  CO.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


THE 

POCKET  MANUAL; 

OR, 

WRITERS’  AND  TRAVELLERS’ 

Ready  Reference  Boot  for  Eiery-day  Ilse. 

“  The  Pith  of  many  Tolumea.’* 

“  A  CTomplete  Siducation  for  60  oents.’* 


CONTENTS. 

pana 


Synonyms .  5 

Foreinn  Words  and  Phrase* .  UH 

Domestic  and  Porei|pj  PoHial  Hates .  114 

Siainp  Duties,  Marks  and  Kulesof  Pnnciuation.llS,  lltt 

Marks  of  Accent,  simple  Hules  for  Spelling _ 118,  119 

Capitals,  when  and  how  used .  liiO 

Hints  for  Letter.writing .  Pbl 

Titles  used  in  United  States .  las 

Abbrevlai  ions  in  Common  Use .  If  4 

Li'gal  Holiday*  in  various  States .  129 

I'erpetual  Calendar .  ISO 

DUiancesof  Chief  American  Cities  from  New  York.  183 

Value  of  Foreign  Coins  in  U.  8.  money  . 188,  184 

Interest  Tables . 

Our  Mational  Territory — when  and  how  acquired...  I.'IH 

Our  Kepiiblicau  Uovernment — detaila  .  1:17 

First  Century  of  National  Urowth  and  Progn-ss  . . .  14.8 
j  Slate  Election*,  and  Meetiniiis  of  iheir  Legislauirps.  149 

I  Population  of  State*  and  Territories . ISO 

Distances  (him  Washiuglon  to  various  part*  of  the 

IworltLand  How  Money  grows  at  lutcresl .  151 

Grand  Divisions  of  the  World .  l.M 

Distinct  Races  of  Mankind .  1A8 

I  Inland  Hess  of  the  World  (Size  and  Depth) .  IM 

I  Length  of  princi|>al  Rivers,  and  Area  of  Oceans. 1.54,  155 

Hi.ttirical  Chart  of  the  United  Slates . 155 

Great  Assembly  Risims  in  the  Old  World  and  New.  1.56 

Cost  of  the  Civil  War...: .  158 

Health  Maxims .  161 

How  to  Read  Human  Nature .  163 

I  Weight  and 'taiuns  of  Man  at  different  .\gi'8 .  178 

I  Cluul  of  Parllsinentary  Procedure .  174 

I  Valne  and  Weights  of  Woods .  176 

I  Rates  of  Mortality .  177 

A  Woman's  Chances  of  Marriage  .  17H 

'  Ri-ligious  Denominations  in  the  United  States .  179 

Thirteen  Choice  Life-Maxims .  179 

Concise  Business  Rules .  180 

Church  Calendar  . .  .  181 

Digesiibillty  of  Foods .  183 

I'Tlucipal  Couiilries  of  the  World .  ...  184 

Average  Velocities  of  Bodies .  186 

Business  Laws  in  Brief . .  1H6 

Our  Deportment,  or  Social  Etiquette . 187 

Language  of  Flowers . .  203 

'  Ijiiiguage  of  Precious  Stones .  810 

j  Weights  and  Measures .  318 


Price,  in  Cloth  Binding,  50  cents ; 
Fine  Binding,  $1. 


Sent,  pout  paid,  on  receipt  of  price.  Address 


E.  R.  FELTON, 

26  BOND  STKKKT,  NKW  \'OUK. 
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*112  f  ILffiliilt  ®IOT 


THE  lEI!  FlOnt  IHD  HEW  IREEEHS  SHORT  EIRE. 


Flarila  CeBtral  m  Vestern  Railroal  DiTisioa 

^  or  THE 

FLORIDA  RAILROAD  AND  NAVIGATION  COMPANY. 

Be  Hure  and  purchase  your  tieket»f  reading  via  the  Bensacola 
Atlantic  and  Florida  Central  &  Wentern  Bailroads, 

PASSING  THROUGH 

The  Famous  Hill  Country  of  Middle  Florida. 

The  quickest,  shortest,  and  best  route  to  Jacksonville,  Florida ;  to  all  points  on  the  St  John’s  ] 
River,  and  via  the  Florida  Transit  and  Peninsular  Division  and  its  connections  to  all 
points  in  the  far>famed  Peninsular  Rtate;  Clear  Water,  Tampa, 

Key  West,  Havana,  and  ail  Gulf  Ports. 

STOP-OVSE  PEIVILESES  CAN  BE  SECUEED  ON  ALL  TICEETS. 

Only  line  with  solid  Through  Trains,  daily,  Pensacola  to  Jacksonville, 
‘  without  change. 

Only  line  with  Pullman  Palace  Sleepers,  daily,  New  Orleans  to  Jack¬ 
sonville,  without  change. 

FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION  APPLY  TO 

“•  I  Jacksonville,  Florida.  ]  *• 

Send  for  copy  of  our  Neiv  PampIUet. 

WALTER  0.  COLEMAN,  General  Travelling  Agent,  Jacksonville,  Florida 

p.  O.  IfOX  SftS, 
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NGLISH 

“SOAR 


Cleanliness  is  next  to  Godliness, 
must  hejjonsidcred  as 
'  tans  of  (imtTand  a 


A  Specialh  for  the  Skin  &  Complexion, 

As  recommended  by  the  greatest  English  author 
ity  on  the  Skin, 

Prof.  SIR  ERASMUS  WILSON.  F.  R.  S. 

■■^^^*™*******"*^""*  Pres,  of  the  Royal  Col.  of  Surgeons,  England. 

Nothing  adds  so  mnch  to  personal  appearance  as  a  Sriglllt,  ClMir  CoA* 
plsxion  Uld  A  Soft  Slcia.  With  these  the  plainest  features  become  attractive. 
Without  them  the  handsomest  are  but  coldly  impressive. 

Many  a  complexion  it  marred  by  impure  alkaline  and  Colored  Toilet  Soap, 

PEARS’  SOAP 

It  specially  prepared  for  the  delicate  skin  of  ladies  and  children  and  others  sensitive  to 
the  weather,  winter  or  summer.  In  England  it  is  pre-eminently  the  complexion  Soap, 
and  is  recommended  by  all  the  best  authorities,  as,  on  account  of  its  emollient,  non¬ 
irritant  diaracter,  S«dn*tM,  BotiCfhnoss  and  ChappiniT  ara  pravant* 
ad,  and  a  claar  and  appaaranca  and  a  soft,  valvaty 

cox&dition  impartad  and  maintained,  and  a  sood,  baaltblal 
and  attraetlTa  complaxion  anaorad. 

■Its  agreeable  and  lasting  perfume,  beautiful  appearance,  and  soothing  properties 
commend  it  as  the  greatest  luxury  of  the  toilet.  Its  durability  and  consequent  economy 
is  remarkable. 

16  INTERNATIONAL  AWARDS. 


1  am  willing  to  stand  by  every  wordin 
favor  of  it  that  1  ever  uttered.  *  A  man 
must  be  fastidious  indeed  who  is  not 
satistied  .with  it.  ^ 

j  »vc, 


JUDGE  KELLEY’S  VIEWS. 


The  Hon.  William  D.  Kelley,  of  Philadelphia,  has 
,  been  so  long  and  so  prominently  before  the  Ameri¬ 
can  i>copIe  that  hU  sentiments  on  any  Important 
I  subject  are  valued,  even  by  those  who  do  not  agree 
'  politically  with  him.  He  Is  emphatically  a  man  of 
1  the  people.  For  twenty-three  oonseentive  years  his 
I  t'ongresaional  service  has  been  rendered  with  sln- 
I  gular  fldelity  and  purity.  His  utterances  are  well 
known  to  come  ftom  his  heart,  and  his  opinions  to 
be  the  result  of  the  most  mature  dtHIberation.  The 
Judgment  of  such  a  man  carries  with  it  great  weight, 
j  and  his  views,  whether  on  public  affairs  or  private 
'  interests,  are  entitled  to  the  respect  of  all  though tlhl 
persons. 

Judge  Kelley's  power  of  resistance  to  obstacles 
which  would  have  put  an  ordinary  man  in  his 
grave  has  long  been  the  subject  of  comment,  not 
only  among  his  h-iends,  but  by  the  public  generally. 

:  Hucb  was  his  physical  condition  ten  years  ago  that 
it  was  feared  that  the  next  Congressional  session 
‘  would  be  his  last. 

For  many  years  the  Judge  had  been  afflicted  with 
the  most  obstinate  catarrh,  which  defled  all  the  old- 
IhshloncKl  remedies,  and  which  would  have  entirely 
laid  on  the  shelf  a  less  indomitable  man  than  him- 
:  self.  His  life  becamealmosta  burden  to  him,  and 
be  was  nearly  at  death's  door.  To-day,  although  at 
an  age  when  most  men  begin  to  show  signs  of  wear¬ 
ing  out,  he  is  hearty  and  vigorous,  and  as  ready  and 
.  as  able  to  perform  his  arduous  Congressional  duties 
as  be  was  twenty  years  ago. 

An  account  of  Judge  Kelley’s  remarkable  case,  as 
given  by  himself,  will  beof  interest  to  all  who  are 
suffering  with  catarrh,  and  whoare  wondering  what 
they  shall  do  to  get  rid  of  this  horrible  disease.  A 
I  reporter  for  the  press  recently  spent  a  morning  with 
I  Judge  Kelley  at  that  gentleman’s  home,  in  West 
i  Philadelphia.  To  him  the  Judge  communicated  the 
I  history  of  bis  illness  and  recovery  substantially  as 
i  follows : 

“  I  had,  as  a  hereditary  victim  to  catarrh,  suffered 
!  for  years.  I  was  subject  to  violent  paroxysms  of 
coughing.  Straining  for  relief  had  product  abra¬ 
sion  of  the  membranes  and  dally  cmislon  of  blood 
from  my  throat.  For  four  years  I  passed  a  portion 
i  of  each  Congressional  vacation  in  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains  or  on  the  Pacific  coast.  While  there  1  found 
relief,  but  on  my  return  to  tide-water  the  disease 
I  appeareil  with  apparently  renewed  vigor.  My 
:  breathing  |K>wer  diminished,  so  that  in  the  early 
summer  of  187H  It  was  little  more  than  a  panting  for 
breath.  About  two  years  before  this  my  attention 
had  been  called  to  Compound  Oxygen  Oas  as  then 
.  administered  by  Dr.  Starkey.  A  friend  who  had 
I  great  faith  in  Its  efficacy  advised  me  to  try  it.  On 
reading  Dr.  Starkey’s  advertisement  I  threw  the 
1  little  book  aside,  and  declined  to  resort  to  the  Treat- 
I  ment  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  quack  medicine 
which  proposM  to  cure  everything  and  was  conse- 

<  quently  without  adaptation  to  any  particular  dis¬ 
ease.  I  grew  worse,  and  in  the  summer  my  breath- 

<  ing  was  so  short  that  a  cough,  a  sneeze,  or  a  sigh 
produced  such  acute  pain  at  the  base  of  the  left  lung 
that  I  felt  It  necessary  to  close  up  my  afTkirs.  as  I 
did  not  believe  I  could  last  for  sixty  days.  Nor  do 
1  now  believe  I  would  have  lasted  for  that  time  bad 
I  not  found  a  potent  curative  agent. 

“I  had  lost  none  of  my  prejudice  against  the  gas 
as  a  medicine,  but  in  very  dMperation, seeing  that  it 
could  not  make  me  any  worse  than  I  was,  and  as 
I  medical  treatment  had  utterly  failed  to  meet  my 
case,  I  concluded  to  try  It.  After  a  thorough  examl- 
I  nation.  Dr.  Starkey ,  to  whom  I  was  then  a  stranger, 

I  said:  ‘Sir,  I  have  no  medicine  for  either  form  of 
j  your  disease  (alluding  to  thecatarrh  and  the  bleeding 
j  at  the  throat),  but,  if  you  will  give  me  time,  I  will 
.  core  yoo.’  My  response  was  a  natural  one :  *  You  are 

I 


frank  In  saying  you  have  no  medicine  for  either  ! 
form  of  my  disease,  and  yet  you  propose  to  cure  me.  ' 
Ry  what  agency  will  you  work  this  mlraclef’  ‘The  j 
0.\ygen  Gas,’ said  he, ‘is  not  a  medicine.  It  has  none 
of  tho  ch.aructerlstics  of  medicine  compounded  of  ■ 
drugs.  These  create  a  requirement  for  continual 
increase  of  quantity  to  be  hiken.  and,  if  long  per¬ 
sisted  In,  produce  some  form  of  disease.  But  the 
gas  produces  no  appetite  for  itself.  It  passes,  by  in¬ 
halation,  into  the  blood,  and  purities  and  invigorates 
it.  The  system  is  thus  enabled  to  throw  off  elTete  | 
matter.  You  will  find  by  experience,  if  you  try  the  i 
Treatment,  that  it  will  not  Increase  the  rapidity  of  ; 
the  action  of  your  pulse,  though  the  beating  thereof  ! 
will  be  stronger  under  its  influence.’ 

“This  explanation  removed  my  objections,  and  I 
could  see  how  such  an  agent  c<iuld  operate  bene¬ 
ficially  in  cases  of  widely  different  symptoms  and  I 
character. 

“  Dr.  Starkey  said  that  the  cells  of  my  left  lung  ■ 
were  congested  with  catarrhal  mucus,  and  that  he  ' 
believed  the  gas  would  at  once  address  itself  to  the 
removal  of  the  deposits  and  the  restoration  of  my  j 
fhll  breathing  power. 

“  I  entered  on  the  use  of  the  Treatment,  and  at  the 
end  of  three  weeks,  with  an  lmprove<l  appetite, with 
the  ability  to  sleep  several  consecutive  hours,  with 
a  measurable  relief  of  the  pain  in  the  lung,  and  with 
Dr.  Starkey’s  consent,  I  made  the  tour  of  the  lakes 
from  Erie  to  Duluth,  in  company  with  my  venerable 
friend,  Henry  C.  C^rey.  Returning,  we  visited  | 
friends  in  St.  Paul,  Chicago,  and  Pittsburg. 

“  Notwithstanding  the  intense  heat,  I  remained  In 
Pliiladelphia  during  the  summer  and  inhaled  the  : 
gas  daily,  with  the  hivpplest  effect.  Before  Congress 
assembled  in  December  my  lung  had  been  relieved 
of  much  of  Its  nauseous  deposit  and  I  was  able  to 
breathe  without  pain. 

“  I  am  now  more  than  ten  years  older  than  I  was 
when  I  first  tested  the  Treatment.  I  have  had  no 
perceptible  ethislon  of  blo<xl  for  more  than  six  years. 

I  breathe  as  deeply  as  I  did  at  any  period  of  my 
young  manhoo<l ,  a  nd  my  nat  ural  carriage  is  so  erect  , 
as  to  elicit  frequent  comment. 

“  You  may  Judge  of  my  restoration  to  health  by  the 
contrast  between  the  results  of  some  of  my  recent 
Congressional  debates,  compared  with  what  they 
were  in  1874.  In  that  year,  when  I  spoke  In  the 
House  in  favor  of  the  grant  oy  the  Government  to 
the  Centennial  Exhibition,  I  was  so  prostrated  by 
the  exertion  that  my  dear  friend,  the  late  Colonel 
John  W.  Forney,  left  the  gallery  in  which  he  had 
been  sitting,  in  order  to  come  to  the  door  of  the  hall 
to  assist  in  relieving  me  when  I  should  fall.  I  found, 
on  quitting  the  fioor,  that  there  had  been  a  general 
fear  that  in  my  zeal  I  was  passing  beyond  the  bounds  . 
of  prudence. 

“  But  on  the  5th  of  Ma^  1882,  when  submitting  an  | 
argument  in  favor  of  a  'Tariff  Commission,  I  held  ' 
the  floor  for  nearly  three  hours,  though  parts  of  the  ! 
debate  mightbe  characterized  as  a  wrangle  between 
myself  and  others,  and  as  I  did  not  obtaun  the  floor 
until  the  afternoon,  I  surrendered  it  because  the  ; 
closeof  the  day  had  come,  when  members’  appetites  ! 
told  them  that  dinner  was  on  the  table.  The  even-  i 
ing  was  passed  in  my  rooms,  with  a  high  degree  of  I 
sociability,  In  which  a  number  of  young  ladies  and 
gentlemen  from  my  district,  who  happeneil  to  have  j 
been  in  the  House  during  mv  speech,  participated. 

“On  a  recent  occasion  1  addressed  nvo  thousand 
people  in  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Music  with¬ 
out  feeling  any  exhaustion.  I  have  a  hearty  appe-  | 
;  tlte  and  am  able  to  take  abundant  exercise.  I  sleep 
well  and  have  a  fhr  better  color  in  my  cheeks  than  I 
I  had  ten  years  ago.  ' 

“  Youasklflstill  continuetheTreatment.  When-  I 
ever  I  am  in  Philadelphia  and  feel  a  ffesh  cold  or  : 
suffer  fW)m  the  nervous  exhaustion  which  follows  ' 
excessive  labor,  I  go  to  the  office  of  Drs.  Starkey  A  i 
Palen  and  resort  to  the  TreatmenCand  am  never  j 
without  the  *  Home  Treatment  ’  in  Washington.  I  ; 
have  the  highest  confidence,  not  only  In  the  Treat-  i 
ment  itself,  out  in  Drs.  Starkey  A  Palen  as  gentle-  i 
men  of  skill,  Integrity,  and  good  Judgment.’’ 

To  learn  all  about  CkixPOimD  Oxtokn,  write  to 
Drs.  Starkey  A  Palen,  1106  Girard  Street,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  for  pamphlet  setting  forth  Ihll  particulars. 
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WATERBORY"  WATCH 


EVERY  WATCH  WARRANTED. 


In  Nickel-Silver  Case,  s  48  per  doeen. 
Discount  to  the  Trade. 
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ASK  YOIR  JKWKLLKH  FOK  IT. 


We  nil  no  orders  for  less  than  One  Doten. 


OiMSE 


ATERULtVIlUnL  VMBNMtlir 


Send  for  Cfrewlar  to 


GEORGE  MERRITT,  General  Selling  Agent. 


ACCIDENT  CLUBS. 


Clubs  of  five  or  more  appl3ring  for  membership  in  the  United  States 
Mntnal  Accident  Association  at  one  time  tyUI  receive  the  following 
special  rates  till  Ma"  15th. 

Five  Apnlications  forwarded  with  one  remittance  at  one  time  will  be 
accepted  for  $23 ;  ten  Applications  for  $30 :  twenty  Applications  for 
$50 ;  thirty  Applications  for  $60 ;  single  Applications,  $5. 

Write  for  Circulars  and  Blanks  to 


UNITED  STATES  MUTUAL  ACCIDENT 
^  ASSOCIATICN, 


380  AND  888  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

The  Oldest  and  Ijargest  Mutual  Accident  Company  in  the  World. 
18,000  members.  3000  Claims  have  been  i>aid. 

NO  CONTK'iTED  OK  VNPAID  TLAI.nS. 


Having  no  stockholderr  to  provide  for,  and  conducting  its  hnrincrs  at  the  minimam  of  cxpenae, 
this  Companv  fnmiehea  Accident  Insoraiice  at  actnal  coat,  or  about  one  half  the  rates  of  etock  acci¬ 
dent  companua. 

tsooo  INSITIANCK  WITH  t35  A  WEEK  INDEMNITT  C<t8T8  MEMBERS  ABolT  $13 
AR,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  $1  A  YEAR  AXNUAI.  DUES 
$10,000  INSURANCE  WITH  $60  WEEKLY  INDEMNITT  at  proportionate  ratea,  which 
may  be  ptaid  at  one  time,  if  desired. 

Membership  fee,  $5  for  each  $6000  insurance,  payable  but  once. 

EUROPEAN  PERMIT  COVERING  INDEMNITY  ABROAD  WITHOUT  CHARGE. 

CHAR1.K8  R.  PKKT,  JARK8  R.  PITCHKR, 

Of  Roriiits,  PnsT  ft  Co.,  PrttidenL  Secretary. 


